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PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA : | THE ROLE, OF © 
. PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL FORCES 


R. H. SHARAN 


IN THE DECISION-MAKING process under the parliamentary form of 
government the | prime minister plays the most important actor-role, 
In this process ' the ‘personality’ of the actor and the ‘situation’ 
‘contribute a great deal in making or unmaking not ‘only the 
personality of the actor but also the role performance, of the actor. 
Ane remark of the first prime minister; Jawaharlal Nehiu, that 

..in the Constitution the prime minister is’ the linchpin of 
povetiment 2 succinctly explains the role of the prime minister in 
India. 


w 


In this paper an attempt has been made to discuss and analyse - 
the role of ‘personality’ and the social forces in the exercise of the 
‘power, functions, duties and position of the prime minister in India, | 
because the Indian politics is’ “the taseinating web of men” and 
“forces”. z 


. The Constitution of India spells - out the oblivious of the 
prime minister and indirectly refers to the powers and.functions of 
the prime minister.” However, under. the cabinet system the prime 
minister in actual practice is the ‘real executive’ head and is'at the - 
apex of the federal ‘power-structure’. The interplay of ‘personality’ 
‘of the person who holds the post of prime’ minister and the ‘social 
forces’ immensely contribute to the crystallization of the powers, ; 
functions and role of the prime minister in the Indian Political . 
system. f 


t r + 


The analysis of the role of ‘personality and. social’ forces’ ‘and.,_ 
the prime minister is to be prefaced by a-brief exposition’‘of | 
the ‘personalities’’of the prime ministers in India and -the social 
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forces which contributed to their making of leaders, and in other 
instances marred their chances of leadership of the party. 


Jawaharlal! Nehru possessed a ‘charismatic’ personality which 
emerged out of a variety of factors—family background, education, 
personal sacrifices, Gandhi’s declared support, patriotism, love 
for humanity, modern and rational outlook, role as freedom- 
fighter, deep concern for the down-trodden, backward, illiterate and 
unsophisticated teeming millions of India, intense desire to bring 
social and economic justice to the people, and the democratic 
temperament. He, as a prime minister, tried to mould the social 
forces to contribute to his personality and thereby lent prestige to 
the post of prime minister in India. It was the charisma of his 
personality and the ability to mould social forces which sustained his 
leadership of the Congress Parliamentary Party (CPP) after India’s 
defeat in the India-China undeclared war in 1962 Again, it was the 
role of his personality and social forces which led him to combine 
the leadership of the CPP with the presidentship of the Congress 
party after the exit of P D Tandon. 


The sad demise of Nehru in May 1964 brought to the force the 
question of choosing his successor as the leader of the CPP and 
by virtue of this the prime minister of India. Lal Bahadur Shastri’s 
election as the leader of the CPP was to a great extent the result 
of the clash of personalities of the aspirants and the interplay of the 
social forces represented by them. This made him a ‘compromise’ 
leader who did not possess any ‘charisma’ nor the ‘aura’ of 
Nehru. 


` He stepped into the ‘big shoes’ of Nehru as the prime minister, 
He was a ‘little man’ who shaped his own destiny by perseverance, 
intelligence and loyalty. He came of a middle class family little 
known in the social fabric of the princely locality of Ramnagar 
(Varanasi), did not have any education abroad nor did he come in 
contact with the socio-political elite of the west, nor was he.a widely- 
travelled man. His only contact was with the political leaders of the 
freedom’movement. He was a typical product of the social forces of 
the country. He had no political or ideological commitment nor did 
he possess any social pretensions. He was a ‘centrist’ in political 
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‘outlook and was downright practical and pragmatic. He. was 
not . gifted with an imposing personality: he was humble, but firm 
and bold. As a prime’ minister he demonstrated the force of perso- 
nality amply. Shastri had a ‘socially-oriented’ equalitarian perso- 
nality which was well-reflected during the. short period of his 
leadership of the party, and of the government.. The Longan: Times 
characterized Shastri’s personality as ‘undramatic’. 


Indira Gandhi, daughter of Jawaharlal Nehru; was a lady of 
great charm, who, in her own opinion, represented the ‘personality 
of her father” and “perhaps it ensures some kind of continuity— 
' continuity of policy and also perhaps continuity of personality,”® 
‘and whose prime ministership implied’ ‘deep sociological and 
ideological implications for the country.’ This assessment’ of 
her’ personality is only partially true because she lacked Nehru’s 
intellectual excellence, sensitivities, commitment to liberal democratic 
norms, abhorrence to ruthless means, deep sense .of loyalty to 
friends and: colleagues and an idealistic vision. The ‘lonely’ early 
life and the ‘strained’ relations in the family in youth contributed a 
Jot to the.making of her personality which had ‘authoritarian traits’, 
and was ‘egocentric’ and pragmatic. As a constant companion 
to her father during. his prime ministership, she became well-versed 
in. the realities of the game of ‘power-politics’ and as the leader of 
the CPP she emerged as a ‘politician’—a politician of considerable 


magnitude.’® l T 8 2 


Mrs Gandhi's election as the leader of the party was partly due to 
inter-personal rivalries of the aspirants for leadership and partly 
because they represented such social forces which could not go -to 
make ‘socially required personality. *T Mrs Gandhi throughout her 
tenure as a prime minister tried to project herself as a‘ ‘socially 
required personality.’ ae ae 


Morarji Desai as a compromise-candidate for the leadership of 
the Janata Party possessed a ‘rigid’, and to some extent, also traits 
of ‘authoritarian’ personality—a quality unsuited for the prime 
minister and for.a leader of +a political party: which-emerged as a 
conglomeration of different political groups. His tenure as a prime 
- minister amply demonstrated the impact of-his personality. ’ 
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Charan Singh’s emergence as a prime minister in 1979 was more 
as a result of an interplay of personal prejudices and jealousies 
‘among the prospective leaders, on-the one hand, and the clash of 
personality.of the president and the former prime minister, Morarji 
Desai, on the other. His personality represents stronger traits of a 
‘self-centred’ ambitious man completely out of tune with the 
democratic and constitutional set-up-and social forces in the country.® 


Guljarilal Nanda, who only became a care-taker prime minister 
twice—in 1964 after Nehru’s death, and in 1966 after the demise of 
Shastri—tried to project a ‘split-personality.” On one hand, he 
identified himself with socialist forces, and on the other, he patro- 
nized some obscurantist religious values and institutions. This 
kept him out. 


The prime minister, who headed the council of ministers, is to 
‘aid and advise’ the president of India in the exercise of his powers 
and functions.® The president is to appoint the prime minister! ° 
and.on whose advice he is to appoint: ministers?1 and allocate 
different portfolios** to them. Under the cabinet system the powers 
and functions given to the president are exercised in practice by the 
prime minister, The 42nd and 44th constitutional amendments have 
made it obligatory onthe part of the president to accept the advice 
tendered by the. cabinet.** As such the personality factor of the 
prime minister and the internal-setting formed by the social forces 
contribute a lot to the role played by the prime minister in the 
power-structure. It will not be an exaggeration to say that such is 
the important role of the personality and social forces that they have 
brought a metamorphic change in the cabinet system by making it 
a ‘prime ministerial’ form of government as is the case in Great 
Britain also. . k 


The Constitution assigns the following obligations!‘ to the prime 
minister towards the president : 


(a) The prime minister is ‘to communicate all legislative and 
administrative decisions and proposals to the president ; 


(b) The prime. minister is to ‘furnish all information relating 
to the legislative and administrative proposals asked for 
by the president; and 
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(c) The prime minister is to place any matter for the re- 
consideration of the council of ministers on the request 
of the president 


The prime minister thus becomes ‘the only channel of communi- 
cation between the council of ministers and the president. As such 
the personal equation between the prime minister and the president 
‘has imporant role to play i in the exercise ‘of the powers by the prime 
minister. 


Appointment of Prime Minister : 
Role of Personality and Social Forces 


The prime minister is to be appointed by the ‘nominal’ executive 
head, i.e. the president of India. In all normal circumstances, under 
the implied obligation of the collective responsibility provisions and 
the, parlidmentary convention, he will appoint the leader of the 
majority party in the Lok Sabha as the prime minister. In normal 
times the president has little option in appointing the prime minister. 
Nonetheless, the role of personality and social forces cannot be 
minimized in the making of a prime minister. 


Rajendra Prasad, the first president of India, with all his 
différences with Nehru who ‘had a charismatic personality epitomizing 
in himself the social forces of modernization and secularism, and was 
the undisputed leader of the Congress parliamentary party and 
later on the Congress party, had no option but to appoint him as 
the prime minister. Left to himself he might have preferred 
Ballabhbhai Patel with whom he could have’ better personal 
equation. Nehru tried to mould social forces in support of his 
personality, like giving assurance to the people i in the south on the 
continuance of English as a link language, creation óf linguistic 
states, assurances to the minorities and’ harijans, abolition of the 
zamindari system, introduction of land and labour reforms, passing 
. of the Hindu Code, trying to ameliorate the condition of women, and 
making ‘socialist pattern of society’ as the goal. 


Even Radhakrishnan+the philosopher-teacher-turned-politician 
—with all his dislike for and disenchantment with Nehru after 1961 
could not but appointment him as the prime minister after the 
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1962 general elections. After the India-China war Radhakrishnan 
could. only have a ‘pious wish’ and secret political manoeuvring 
for ousting Nehru from the prime ministership. But the force 
of Nehru’s charismatic personality was such that Nehru could 
use the ‘Kamraj Plan’ which was supposed to be used against 
Nehru, for his advantage.*5 Nehru adroitly could use the 
‘Kamraj Plan? to weed out his detractors from the cabinet. 
Perhaps this exercise was undertaken partly to avoid any further clash 
of personality of the prime minister and his cabinet colleagues 
representing conservative, centrist, traditional and obscurantist 
social forces, among them some having the indirect blessings of the 
president of India. Nehru by asserting his personality as the prime 
minister proved the eminence of the post of prime minister vis-a-vis 
the personality of the president and of his followers in the govern- 
ment. He also demonstrated his commitment to the social forces of 
modernization, ‘socialism’ and secularism. : 


“After Nehru who? as a speculative issue became. a reality 
when Nehru died in May 1964. Before Nehru’s successor could be 
chosen by the Congress party, the president in a most unconven- 
tional and non-conformist manner and in the absence of any conven- 
tion in India in such a contingency, on the advice of the emergency 
committee of the cabinet — and not of the council of ministers — 
appointed G L Nanda, the seniormost member of Nehru’s cabinet, 
the interim prime minister. However, the president, as promised to 
Kamraj,?7 appointed Lal Bahadur Shastri, a person with whom 
Radhakrishnan shared the same values and norms, as the prime 
minister after he was elected the leader of the Congress parliamen- 
tary party. Shastri’s election as the leader of the Congress parlia- 
mentary party in itself revealed the role of ‘personality’ and the 
social forces.*® 


Hardly 18 months had passed before Shastri died in Tashkent 
and the president was again faced with the problem of appointing ‘a 
prime minister, at least, for an interim period, till the Congress 
parliamentary party elected its leader. With the earlier precedent 
of- 1964 the president again appointed G L Nanda as the interim 
prime minister, though this time he did not seek any advice of the 
emergency committee or of the cabinet on this issue. However, the 
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Congress high command, and particularly Kamraj, the Congress 
president, favoured Mrs Indira Gandhi to succeed Shastri as the 
leader of the party much against the opposition of Morarji Desai 
and his supporters. Her election as a leader of the CPP generated 
inner-party personal conflicts and also posed a constitutional pro- 
blem for the president. : 


Mrs Indira Gandhi was a member of the Rajya Sabha. The 
British parliamentary convention and the principle of collective 
responsibility demanded that the prime minister should be a member 
of the Lok Sabha to which the council of ministers, including the 
'prime minister, were responsible. Moreover, Mrs Indira Gandhi’s 
personal equatioù with the president was also not happy because of 
‘Radhakrishnan’s anti-Nehrú outlook. But, the president appoin- 
ted her as’ the prime minister. Since both the president and the 
prime ministér possessed strong personalities and-did not share 
similar social perspectives, there was a want of personal equation 
between the president and the’ prime minister. This made’Mrs Indira 
‘Gandhi think that in future if’ the prime minister’s “personality 
were to shine, the president must not be a person of ‘ströng’ perso- 
nality. She, therefore, saw to it that Radhakrishnan would not 
get another term in 1969. The high drama at the Bangalore Con- 
gress session in 1969 where Mrs Gandhi not only indulged in a clever 
deal in the game of real politics in the party which, no doubt, led to 
the split of the party, but also saw. to it that the president jin future 
would be, the ‘prime minister’s president’? so that the personality of 
the prime minister would outshine that of the president. It was this 
perception of the role of personality which led Mrs Indira Gandhi to 
choose successively such persons as presidents who could not outwit 
the personality of the prime minister and would have very little 
elbow room in appointing the prime minister. 


‘ She cared little about the adverse effects of this:step on the status 
and position of the president in the Indian polity. However, the 
president, at the cost of the impartial imagé and in violation of all 
parliamentary norms, did exercise his discretion in appointing Charan 
Singh, who néver enjoyed the. confidence of ‘the Lok Sabha, as the 
prime minister. Perhaps N S Reddy’s action in appointing Charan 
Singh as the prime minister, overriding the claim of Morarji .Desai, 
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was partly influenced by his personal dislike of Morarji’ Desai 
son account of the latter’s strong opposition to the formation of 
‘Andhra. Pradesh, his role in the exit of Reddy from the chief 
ministership of Andhra Pradesh .after the adverse verdict .of 
‘the court, and for proposing the name of Rukmani Arundale 
for the president’s post after the the Janata Party had assumed 
power. 


+ 
tra 


, Noita NS Reddy’ s grouse against Mrs Indira Gandhi 
„because of: her withdrawal of support to his candidature for 
presidentship -in 1969, the. president in 1980 — after the landslide 
-victory of the Congress in the general elections — appointed her as 
the prime minister. As there was the lack of personal equation 
between the prime minister and the president, Mrs Gandhi by lending 
support, to. the candidature of Gyani Zail Singh, whose personality 
was subdued by the towering personality of the prime. minister, got 
him elevated | to the highest office in India — the president. Such 
has been the | role. of the ‘personality’ of the prime minister vis-a-vis 
the ‘personality’ ‘of the president who is the appointing authority of 
the former. 


Prime Minister and the Council ef Ministers 


‘Under the Constitution the president is to appoint the ministers on 
the aid and advice- of the prime minister. But in practice‘and con- 
sistent with the ‘principle of collective responsibility as well as the 
convention of the cabinet system, it is the prime minister who selects 

‘the ministers, ‘although come constraints like seniority, experience, 
expertise, region and caste have always been there. In fact ‘perso- 
nality’ ‘and‘ social. forces favouring the personality have played 
important roles ‘in forcing the prime minister in including or exclu- 
ding a person from the council of ministers. ! 


Nehru with’ all his charisma and undisputed leadership -of the 
CPP was also not completely free in appointing ministers. Personality 
of individuals, sometimes, dictated terms to Nehru in appointing 
ministers or in‘not ‘allowing Nehru to get a man like Krishna Menon 
inducted into the cabinet. As long as Azad, Qidwai and Pant were 
_ alive Nehru could not bring Menon in. C D. Deshmukh, as a 
finance minister, joined the cabinet on his terms. So were the cases 
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of Morarji De:ai and T T Krishnamachari in 1956. Nehru, partly on 
account of the force of personality and partly due to the social forces 
represented by such personalities, had to include S B Patel, M A K 
Azad, Govind Ballabh Pant and Ambedkar in the council of ministers. 
After the death of Ambedkar, Nehru had to acknowledge the 
personality of Jagjivan Ram and included him in the cabinet. So 
were the cases of the inclusion as ministers of.the Sikhs, Muslims and 
women, all representing various social forces. By and large, Nehru’s 
personality was so towering in the party that he, barring a few 
co-equals, could exercise freedom in choosing his ministers and 
thereby enjoyed the position of primus inter ‘pares. His freedom to 
choose a minister was amply demonstrated in- 1964 when, despite his 
illness he brought Shastri back into the cabinet, ignoring senior 
persons like Morarji Desai.- By now--Nehru had realized the 
incompatibility of Moraryji’s personality with his and perhaps this 
played an important role in the coming back of Shastri in the 
cabinet. Nehru also visualized that Shastri as a probable successor 
to him (although he never mentioned his name) would willy-nilly 
pursue the same social objectives and would maintain a continuity. 


The role of ‘personality’ was more prominent in the process 
of appointment of ministers under Lal Bahadur Shastri’s prime 
ministership partly because of his own ‘weak personality’, partly 
because he did not possess many of the attributes of his predecessor, 
and partly because he was elected the leader of the CPP on 
the support of some powerful personalities in the Congress party. 
In his short tenure of prime ministership the interplay of other 
personalities vis-a-vis that of the prime minister in the formation of 
the council of ministers, was significant, although Shastri asserted’ 
that as the prime minister he enjoyed complete freedom in appoint- 
ing his ministers.*° The then speaker of the Lok Sabha, Hukam 
Singh, also endorsed Shastri’s stand in the house. But looking into: 
the process of his election and the presence of strong persona- 
lities like Kamraj, Atulya Ghosh, Sanjiva Reddy, Satyanarayan 
Sinha in the party, he could not ignore their role in the formation of 
the council of ministers. 


There was an open talk in 1964 June of ‘collective leadership’ in 
which the Congress high command’s role was going to be more 
2 ' 
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decisive in the composition and functioning of the government. The 
Times of India reported that Shastri did consult such personalities 
like Sanjiva Reddy, Y B Chavan, Kamraj and Satyanarayan Sinha 
before forming his council of ministers.** Rawle Knox also com- 
mented that Shastri included in his cabinet such persons like Sanjiva 
Reddy and S K Patil because they helped in leadership election,*? 
and, as such, the role of their personalities cannot be minimized: 
As Shastri’s ‘choice of leadership reflected the “national mood” he ` 
also -asserted his personality by making Swaran S ngh the foreign 
minister and by not conceding the demand of the high command to 
include Morarji Desai as the deputy prime minister, though he did 
invite Morarji Desai to join the cabinet. Shastri was apprehensive 
of the personality of Morarji Desai and managed to keep him out. 
Shastri, as a prime minister, in order to demonstrate that he was a 
‘people’s choice’ made use of more social forces for bolstering up his 
‘weak personality’. Despite opposition he took his own decision of 
continuing negotiation and cease-fire in Nagaland, allowed Sheikh 
Abdullah to go abroad after his release, reiterated Nehru’s assu- 
rance on language to the people of the south and took the momen- 
tous decision of opening the war on the western front against 
Pakistan. In foreign affairs also Shastri showed his independence 
and firmness behind the facade of a ‘weak’ personality when he kept 
the option for the nuclear explosion open, by proposing again a 
no-war pact with Pakistan, by seeking British nuclear umbrella, by 
entering into an agreement with Ceylon on the question of Tamilians 
and by trying to improve relations with the neighbours. Perhaps 
Shastri, by choosing Swaran Singh as the foreign minister, projected 
his personality in the cabinet arid outside better than what could 
have been by appointing Mrs Indira Gandhi who might have been a 
rival personality as the foreign minister. Shastri remained the prime 
minister only for a very short period (18 months). It would be a bit 
difficult to form any conclusive opinion on the role of his personality 
in the process of the formation of the council of ministers, 


The sudden death of Shastri at Tashkent in January 1966 led to 
the emergence of Mrs Indira Gandhi as the leader of the Congress 
party. Like Shastri, she too was a ‘compromise’ candidate with no 
visible traits of ‘strong’ personality whose election ‘to the leadership 
of the party largely depended on the support of the Congress high 
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command and of the chief ministers of the states. Her membership of 
the Rajya Sabha further minimized the role of her personality in the 
formation of the council of ministers. “hough the subdued 
personality of Mrs Indira Gandhi virtually led her to retain most of 
the ministers of Shastri’s council of ministers, yet the ‘personality’ of 
Nehru’s daughter did play the role when G S Pathak, Ashok Mehta 
and Dinesh Singh were included in the council of ministers because 
of their personal equation with the prime minister. On the other 
hand, the personality of Atulya Ghosh overshadowed her and forced 
her to appoint Sachindra Chaudhari and Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed in 
place of Ashok Sen and Humayun Kabir.*® Similarly, in the 
beginning she could not appoint Y B Chavan as the home minister 
because of the want of personal equation between S K Patil, 
Nijlingappa and Y B Chavan. Mrs Indira Gandhi, in her first term 
as the prime minister, could not mould social forces in her favour. 
Rather social forces then prevailing were restraints on the role of her 
as the prime minister and a sap to her personality. The devaluation 
of rupees, rising unemployment, dissatisfaction among the youth 
and educated unemployed, and fast deterioration in the law and 
order condition in the country were such forces over which 
Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister could not formulate any strong 
policy. 


The results of general elections of 1967 were not very encouraging 
to the leadership of Mrs Indira Gandhi although she could manage 
to get majority for the Congress party. But at the same 
time it was evident that the charm and ‘potential capabilities’ 
of Mrs Gandhi’s personality were strong factors in the electoral 
victory of the Congress and that secured her CPP leadership in 
the contest against a powerful contender, Morarji Desai. However, 
Mrs Gandhi could not assert strongly her personality role in 
selecting her ministers though this time the countervailing 
personalities of the so-called ‘syndicate’ and the chief ministers 
could not exert their influence in the appointment of ministers. 
Mrs Gandhi had to accommodate a few ministers like Morarji 
Desai — individuals with strong personalities — who outside the 
cabinet could pose a threat to her leadership and who might stand in 
her way of projecting her image as a ‘left-oriented prime minister’ 
who stood for improving the lot of the socially backward sections of 
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the society, trying to remove poverty, pestilence and illiteracy. 
Mrs Gandhi showed the independence of her personality and 
assertion of leadership by appointing Karan Singh, Chenna Reddy 
and Triguna Sen as ministers. They were not members of parlia- 
ment. Nor were they members of the Congress party. These decisions 
were against the wishes of the Congress high command. Non- 
inclussion of Sanjiva Reddy in the cabinet also prove the assertive- 
ness of her personality against. the personalities of Kamraj and 
"Atulya Ghosh. 


Between 1967 and 1971 Mrs Indira Gandhi consolidated her 
. position as an undisputed leader. She very admirably exploited the 
social forces in boosting her personality. The 10-point economic 
programme, wooing of the youth, Harijans, women, labour and 
peasants in the country, her reiteration of continuing English as the 
official language and helping the industrial development of the south 
made her very popular in south India. The forced and well-planned 
split in the Congress party — on the issue of president’s candidature 
in 1969 — by Mrs Gandhi was the most decisive strike on the 
‘syndicate’ and her rivals which brought out the strong traits and 
‘egocentric’ aspect of her personality to the force of political arena. 
The proposals to nationalize the banks, abolition of the privy purses 
and the slogan of ‘garibi hatao’ were the most calculated use of social 
forces which contributed to her ‘left-oriented’ personality. The 
Indo-Pak war of 1971 and the astounding victory of India led even 
the opposition leaders to compare her to such a mythological ‘strong 
personality’ as ‘Durga’. Mrs Gandhi was the leader of the party 
in her own right and a prime minister with a towering personality in 
the cabinet. 


The general elections held in 1971 further enhanced her 
‘personality’ vis-a-vis other leaders of the Congress party. 
Mrs Gandhi saw to it that as far as possible only such persons 
who were ‘loyal’ to her and who did not likely to outwit or 
browbeat her personality would be given party tickets. Thus, after 
the general election of 1971 she emerged as a strong and undisputed 
leader of the Congress party. Her ‘personality’ overshadowed the 
members in the party in parliament and in the government. This 
gave Mrs Gandhi an unfettered hand in appointing the ministers in 
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1971. She included in her council of ministers persons who had 
less challenging personality and who new that their inclusion 
depended upon their personal loyalty to the prime minister. 
Ministers were appointed not so much on the considerations of 
merit, seniority and region as on the consideration of being 
supplement to her personality.2* This had two effects on the nature 
of the council of ministers: (1) its reduction to the level of a 
‘master-servant’ status, and (2) loss of initiative and confidence 
on the part of the ministers, thus giving rise to the ‘personality cult‘ 
in the government and leading to the emergence of the signs of 
a ‘prime ministerial’ form of government in India 


The assertion of the role of independent personality by 
Mrs Gandhi was more pronounced in 1975 during the period of 
emergency. At the time of reshuffling of the cabinet she did not 
include two very senior party members in the cabinet because both 
of them were reluctant to endorse emergency? and perhaps only 
they were the two ministers who had their own ‘personalities’ and 
‘leader-image’ which Mrs Gandhi thought as a challenge to her own. 


y 


Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister, unlike Shastri, was more 
skilful in moulding and exploiting social forces as a factor to the 
making up of her personality. She had kept in mind some of the 
social forces represented by persons concerned at the time of 
appointing a few ministers. Mohan Kumar Mangalam’s inclusion in 
the cabinet was an example, as he represented the progressive left 
social forces. l 


The Janata party was itself a conglomeration of different political 
groups having their own leaders and some of them like Charan 
Singh, Jagjivan Ram, A B Vajpayee, Advani, G Fernandes and 
Raj Narain with distinct personalities. Morarji Desai as a ‘con- 
sensus’ leader of the party and the prime minister within the frame- 
work of party and personality-structure did not have much of the 
role left to bis personality in appointing ministers. However, he 
did assert his strong personality when he refused to take back 
Raj Narain in the cabinet, despite the strong plea of his co-equals. 


Charan Singh as the prime minister was a constitutional freak 
whose personality did not contribute to the making of the council of 
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ministers. As such, it was an exception to be recorded in the history 
of the cabinet system im India. 


Prime Minister and Removal of Ministers 


Under the constitutional provisions*® ministers ‘shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the president’ which in actual practice and 
according to the convention means two things: (a) ‘the pleasure 
of the president implies pleasure of the prime minister, (b) the 
pleasure of the president, read with the principle of collective respon- 
sibility, implies having the ‘confidence’ of the Lok Sabha. Thus, 
the prime minister enjoys the power to remove a minister by 
tendering the advice to this effect to the president, or to ask a 
minister to resign in case of difference of opinion on policy issues, 
or to drop outa minister at the time of reshuffling the council of 
ministers. The minister himself may resign in consonance with the 
principle of individual responsibility. In a normal situation these 
contingencies do not arise. But sometimes behind these unforeseen 
situations the interplay of personality of the prime minister and of 
the minister has an important role to play. Gladstone and Asquith 
both considered that the prime minister must be a ‘good butcher’ if 
one wanted to be effective and powerful. A brief analysis of some 
of the important cases relating to removal, resignation and dropping 
out would prove the above contention. 


Nehru’s charismatic personality combined with human and 
democratic values provided him with a unique position in the council 
of ministers, yet he lacked the quality of a ‘good butcher’. Cases of 
resignation of ministers from the council of ministers either on the 
ground of differences on policy matters or on the ground of indivi- 
dual responsibility were quite a few ; but in the case of the resigna- 
tion of Ambedkar and C D Deshmukh ‘personality’ factor was 
most conspicuous. Under the Kamraj Plan only Nehru resorted to 
drop out a few ministers and there ‘personal equation’ and clash of 
personality were important reasons for the removal of Morarji 
Desai, Shrimali and others. Shastri’s case was different because 
he was dropped in order to give an impression of ‘impartiality’ to 
the implementation of the ‘Kamraj Plan’. However, instances were 
there when Nehru under the socio-political forces had to accept 
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the resignation—though reluctantly — of Krishna Menon and KD 
Malviya. i a o g 


~ 


_ The role of personality of the prime minister in the appointment 
of ministers in 1980 was more obvious. Personal loyalty to the 
prime minister was a more important factor for being appointed as 
a minister than any other consideration. As a man having strong or 
independent personality would not like to play a second fiddle nor 
would like to be subservient to the prime minister, Mrs Gandhi’s ` 
cabinet in 1980 was mostly of ‘second-rate’ persons?” whose 
leadership was secure under the shadow of the domineering 
personality of the prime minister. Besides the role of the personality 
of the prime minister, the role of another personality — Sanjay 
Gandhi — a repository of extra-constitutional centre of power; 
was significant in the appointment of ministers. As Sanjay was 
responsible for choosing party candidates for the elections, persons 
loyal to him must get ministerial positions after the landslide 
victory of the Congress (I) and, the prime minister includéd 
ministers on the advice of her son.?® l i 


Lal Bahadur Shastri as the prime minister did show the element 
of a ‘butċher’s’ personality, which according to Gladstone was 
essential for a successful prime minister. Even Lal Bahadur Shastri 
removed his finance minister, T T Krishnamachari, whose egoistic 
personality could not go well with that of the selfless personality óf . 
the prime minister. However, as Shastri’s tenure was extremely 
short it could only be surmised from the above solitary instance that 
he could have been a prime minister with a ‘ruthless’ personality 
which sometimes is needed to make the cabinet government 
function. 


Mrs Gandhi, as the prime minister, on the other hand, showed 
characteristics of ‘ruthless’ personality and acted as a ‘butcher in 
removing her colleagues: from the-council of ministers in a most ` 
unceremonious manner. In most of the cases of removal clash 
of personality between the prime minister and the ministér 
concerned was more important than the reasons assigned. The 
exit of G L Nanda in 1966, Morarji Desai in 1969, and Ashok ` 
Mehta in 1969 were glaring examples of the clash of personalities. 
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Dinesh Singh, Swaran Singh, S C Shukla, Hemawati Nandan 
Bahuguna, Mrs Nandani Satpathy, M C Chagla, Mohan Dharia and 
K R Ganesh were other notable instances wherein ‘personality’ 
factor played significant role in their exit from the ministry. These 
instances demonstrated the ruthless aspect of her personality 
distinguishing her from the personality traits of her predecessors. 
This made her relation with her colleagues that of a ‘superior’ and 
‘subordinates’ affecting the efficiency of the council of ministers 
adversely, because it led to loss of ‘initiative’ and independence on 
the part of the ministers. 


Further, in the case of Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister, who 
wanted to project her ‘left’ image and a ‘messiah’ for the poor, and 
the down-trodden her leanings towards such social forces like 
peasants, labour, youth, women, backward castes, scheduled tribes, 
minorities and the harijans which were prone to favour her ‘left 
orientation’, were opposed by the ministers having ‘centrist’ 
or ‘right’ oriented personality. They were removed from the council 
of ministers. By way of illustration, Morarji Desai earned her 
displeasure because he opposed the bank nationalization and 
abolition of the privy purses policies of Mrs Gandhi. Mohan Dharia 
was removed because he identified himself with the ‘right-reac- 
tionary’ forces led by Jayaprakash Narain. Dinesh Singh was 
perhaps removed from the foreign ministry as he was considered to 
be a rival personality to the personality of the prime minister in the 
field of international relations. 


Morarji Desai as the prime minister asserted his strong personality 
and independence when he removed Raj Narain and Charan Singh 
from the ministry in 1978. Their removal was partly in conformity 
with the principle of collective responsibility, but largely it was due 
to the incompatibility of the volatile personality of Raj Narain and 
the over-ambitious personality of Charan Singh whose life-long 
ambition was to become the prime minister. 


Prime Minister and the Council of Ministers 


Role of personality in the inter-personal relations of ministers and 
the prime minister has been an important contributory factor to the 
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homogeneity, unity and efficient functioning of the government, The 
charismatic personality of Nehru and the paternalistic-educator 
relationship that Nehru had with his ministers, with the exception 
of such towering personalities of co-equals like M A Azad, Govind 
Ballabh Pant and Rafi Ahmad Kidwai could maintain homogeneity 
and unity in the council of ministers and made the cabinet system 
work efficiently. It was because of the domineering role of his 
personality that he was more than primus inter pares during the first 
ten years of his prime ministership. Even when the charisma of 
his personality suffered a setback in 1962, and till his sad demise 
in May 1964, his hold on his ministerial colleagues remained quite 
strong, although inter-personal differences had begun to come up 
which only go to prove that personality factor was an important 
element with Nehru as the prime m-nister. 


The imprint of the personality of Lal Bahadur Shastri was not so 
conspicuous in the council of ministers because of his non-assertive 
personality the force of personalities of the ministers, the 
emergence of “collective leadership’, the powerful role of the 
personalities of L K Jha and L P Singh, the secretaries to the prime 
minister’s secretariat, and partly because of the role of the ‘Grand 
Council of the Republic’, an extra-constitutional body. Despite 
this, the impact of Shastri’s personality as a ‘consensus’-builder was 
obvious on the functioning of the council of ministers. Had it not 
been so Shastri would not have been able to take decisions on 
the issues of language, Nagaland, nuclear explosion and the declara- 
tion of war against Pakistan in 1965. 


It is in the case of Mrs Indira Gandhi that one finds the role of 
her personality in its virulent form in the functioning of the council 
of ministers, although till 1971 the role was less dominant. As her 
colleagues in the ministry owed their appointments on account of 
their personal loyalty to her, they had to follow her. This was very 
obvious when on 25 June 1975 she declared the emergency without 
consulting the cabinet. During the period of emergency the cabinet 
was a non-entity, although a few ministers, who could establish 
personal rapport with her were informed of the decisions already 
taken by her. The cabinet was reduced to the position of the fifth 
wheel of the political system.?® Mrs Gandhi did not show much of 
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faith and confidence in her own ministers. Persons like P N Haksar 
and G Parthasarathi were entrusted withimportant assignments which 
in all normal circumstances were to be carried out by the ministers. 
Similarly, at the Simla meeting in 1972 it was D P Dhar who acted 
as a ‘super foreign minister’. The role of Swaran Singh as a foreign 
minister was perfunctory. Personalities were more important than the 
system. It was in this backdrop of the role of personality that the 
role of Sanjay Gandhi, son of the prime minister and R K Dhawan, 
assistant private personal-secretary to the prime minister acquired 
significance, Mrs Indira Gandhi tried to insulate her personality 
from all kinds of criticisms, giving it a kind of ‘mortal divinity’ by 
imposing press censorship, and immunizing the prime minister, and 
by identifying the prime minister with the country by amending 
the constitution to keep the prime minister beyond the purview of 
the court and by bringing RAW directly under the control of the 
prime minister. The role of Mrs Gandhi’s personality during the 
term ofemergency was so potent that it can be said that she tried 
to ‘presidentialize’®® the office of the prime minister with the 
principled-attitude and traits of her authoritarian personality. 


Morarji Desai as the prime minister did assert himself in the 
functioning of the council of ministers but was handicapped due to 
his ‘concensus’ leadership and the presence of equal-stature persona- 
lities like Jagjivan Ram and Charan Singh, on the one hand, and 
the inclusion of the leaders of the constituents of the political 
groups, like A B Vajpayee, L K Advani of Jan Sangh, the fire- 
brand socialists George Fernandes and Raj Narayan who tried to 
cut the prime minister’s personality to size. This led to the clash of 
personalities in the meetings of the council of ministers marring the 
unity and solidarity in the ministry. 


Charan Singh, as the eighteen-days’ prime minister, could only 
demonstraie the nature of his ‘ambitious-personality’ who failed 
to make the council of ministers work effectively because of the 
interplay of the conflicting personalities of the ministers. 


Prime Minister and the Lok Sabha’ 


Nehru, an intellectual, a widely-travelled, well-read person committed 
to democracy with a deep sense of respect for parliament as the 
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first prime minister left an indelible imprint of his personality 
on the working of parliament. His liberal democratic outlook 
and charismatic personality with the gift of the gab gave him a 
commanding leadership stature in parliament, despite the presence of 
some stalwarts in the opposition benches. In fact, these opposition 
leaders helped in bringing the personality of Nehru as the prime 
minister in the limelight in the functioning of parliament. Among 
his own party members in parliament his role was that of an 
educator-leader. In relation to the opposition members his role 
was that: of a fellow-parliamentarian who ‘must respect others 
and give them the opportunity to make their contribution to the 
functioning of parliament. It was a different thing that under his 
‘banyan tree’ personality shadow neither a second-line of leadership 
in the Congress party nor a strong and united opposition party 
could develop, but he consciously never did anything to browbeat 
parliament on account of his domineering personality. Nehru’s 
personality role in parliament was very obvious when he kept 
parliament in the dark for a long time about Chinese hostile actions 
on the border and yet continued to have the confidence of the 
members of parliament. Similarly, in the case of his defence of 
T T Krishnamachari in Mundhra case and of V K Krishna Menon as 
the defence minister in parliament only a prime minister of Nehru’s 
personality could take the stand. But, at the same time he 
maintained a high standard in debate, decency and decorum in 
parliament by setting examples. Here he was ably supported 
by the speakers and, with a few, exceptions, by the opposition as 
well. 


Nehru as the prime minister had made use of parliament for 
social reconstruction. The introduction of land and labour reforms, 
abolition of zamindari, ‘passing of the Hindu code, making 
untouchability a criminal offence, introduction of planning, stress on 
the implementation of the directive principles of state policy, 
safeguarding the fundamental rights enshrined in the constitution, 
passing legislations for the uplift of women, harizans and minorities, 
and, finally, for the modernization, industrialization, secularization, 
and democratization of the Indian society, Nehru made use of 
his personality in getting these changes with the consent of 
parliament. 
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Lal Bahadur Shastri as the leader of the Congress parliamentary 
party and the prime minister was a ‘little man’ in every respect 
compared with his predecessor, Nehru. True he did not possess the 
‘gift of the gab’ nor the eloquence of Nehru, but he had a long 
experience of parliamentary affairs and was well-versed in the game 
of politics which gave him confidence and an edge over the majority 
of the fellow parliamentarians. 


His handling of some of the social and political issues like the 
language problem, priority to agriculture in planning, nuclear 
explosion aud war against Pakistan amply demonstrated the force of 
the personality of a pragmatist and ‘politician’. Nehru could keep 
parliament in the dark due to the role of his personality, whereas 
Shastri with his weak socially-oriented personality preferred to keep 
parliament informed of everything. He was more conscious of 
the possible reactions of his policy or statement** in a parlament 
and in the press. As a prime minister with ‘weak personality, he 
was more concerned with the ‘feedback’ which could give him 
strength, if properly utilized. As Shastri did not live long, it 
would be too much to expect from him as the prime minister to leave 
any imprint on parliament. 


Mrs Indira Gandhi, the compromise leader of the Congress 
parliamentary party with very little experience of parliamentary 
affairs, with no formal academic qualifications, faced parliament in 
her first term as the prime minister with the only asset of being the 
daughter of Nehru, carrying over the mantle of her father's 
personality, but with diffidence. She became the prime minister in 
an adverse socioeconomic and political condition in India and 
by superseding leaders in the party~older, experienced and 
academically more qualified. As such, she could not dominate the 
discussion in parliament. She was no match to some opposition 
leaders like Ram Monohar Lohia, Raj Narain and Bhupesh Gupta, 
to name only a few members of parliament. This led her to 
depend on her senior party men in parliament. This did not allow 
much role to her otherwise domineering personality in parliament. 


After the general elections of 1967 she faced parliament with 
more confidence and began to assert her personality in parliament, 
though she had a slender majority in parliament. However, the 
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reduced majority forced her to seek the help of the CPI members of 
parliament. Notwithstanding this “unholy cooperation” Mrs Gandhi 
could not face squarely the. criticisms of the opposition parties on the 
floor of the House nor could she get the approval of parliament on 
some of the ‘left-oriented’ and so-called ‘progressive measures’®* 
which she initiated to boost her personality and also to exploit the 
social forces in favour of the prime minister. 


As she had to meet stiff resistance within the party from persons 
like Morarji Desai, Swaran Singh, Jagjivan Ram and Y B Chavan, 
Mrs Gandhi played her political cards skilfully in 1969 at the 
. Bangalore session of the party on the issue of naming the candidate for 
the presidentship of India. Originally she herself proposed the name 
of N S Reddy, but after second thought opposed his candidature 
and persuaded behind the scene the then vice-president and acting 
president V V Giri to contest the election, and called for ‘vote 
according to conscience’. This led to the ‘split? in the Congress 
party which she utilized in consolidating her own position in the 
party, in the government and in the country and in building her 
leadership-image. This split reduced her dependence on the 
‘syndicate’ and made her more confident in parliament and gave 
her elbow-room to project the progressive image of her personality 
in parliament. The spectacular victory of India against Pakistan 
in 1971 over the Bangladesh crisis even led the opposition to 
identify her with the mythological goddess, Durga. Her personality 
as a leader of the party in power was characterized by the quality 
of ‘boldness’ and ‘decisiveness’. 


The mid-term poll in 1971 gave her party more than 2/3rds 
majority in the Lok Sabha and the members with effasive personality 
were all ‘loyal’ to her and subsequently also to her son, Sanjay 
Gandhi. The opposition parties were in a state of disarray and they 
constituted an insignificant minority. This contrast in personalities 
naturally highlighted the role of the personality of Mrs Gandhi 
as the leader of the majority party in the Lok Sabha and as 
the prime minister. The weak opposition in the Lok Sabha 
negatively contributed to the role of the personality of the prime 
minister in parliament. She emerged as the undisputed, ruthless, 
progressive, daring and domineering leader of the majority party in 
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parliament. By now she had mastered all tricks of the trade in 
politics and had developed parliamentary knack. She, as a 
‘politician’, knew well how to outwit her opponents inside and 
outside parliament by the utilization of favourable social forces. 


The imposition of emergency on 25 June 1975 and the quiescent 
role of parliament during the two years of emergency demonstrated 
the supremacy and dominance of the role of her personality in 
parliament. She could get the 42nd Amendment passed, secured the 
approval of parliament for the extension of its term for six years and 
managed to have street mass rallies in her favour wherein she was 
‘deified’. She put opposition members behind the bars, and men like 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Morarji Desai were kept in solitary confine- 
ment, censorship of the worst kind was imposed, intellectuals, 
editors, lawyers, jurists and public men were cowed down. 
Religious leaders offered blessings on her. The CPI hailed her as 
a ‘great leader’ who had the courage to fight against the ‘fascist’ and 
‘right reactionary’ forces. RAW was used as an agency for 
intimidation and, it seemed, as if all governmental agencies were 
mobilized to bolster up the personality of Mrs Gandhi which had 
got a severe jolt on account of the adverse Allahabad High Court 
judgment in the election case. At this juncture Sanjay Gandhi, 
son of Mrs Gandhi, emerged as a supplement to her authoritarian 
personality. This was later on identified as the ‘extra-constitutional 
centre of power’ which reduced the council of ministers and 
parliament to an insignificant position. Personalities were more 
dominant than the constitutional agencies. David Easton’s authorita- 
tive allocation of values was vested in the personality of the prime 
minister alone, 


The general elections of 1980 and the coming into power again 
by Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister, made her a little more sober, 
but the overwhelming majority of the Congress(I) and the weakness 
of the opposition, on the one hand, and the force of her personality, 
on the other, made her dominant in parliament. 


The role of the personality of Morarji Desai as the prime 
minister was significant. His long experience in parliamentary 
affairs, his academic and administrative base, his age, force of his 
moral character, and commitment to democratic values led him to 
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enjoy respect in parliament. - But the- inner-party squabbles due 
to clash of personalities and traits of authoritarian personality did 
not allow, any significant role to his personality as compared with the 
personalities of other prime ministers. 


Charan Singh as the prime minister did not face parliament 
during his 18 days of prime ministership. The role of his personality 
was negative in character, 


The role -of prime minister’s personality in administration has 
always been significant. The role of personality of Nehru as the 
prime minister in administration was decisive. The civil service, 
even some of the old ICS officers, played a subordinate role. Nehru 
used to dictate resolutions, and decisions of the cabinet to the 
cabinet secretary. Nehru as the prime minister enjoyed all powers of 
appointments of governors, chief justice and judges of the supreme 
court, chiefs of army, air force, navy and ambassadors and in all 
these cases imprint of his personality was obvious. The controversy 
between the defence minister and General Thimayya and Nehru’s 
intervention was a significant example of personality role. In fact, 
in the field of. foreign affairs the role of his personality was so 
decisive that the non-aligned foreign policy of India was identified 
with Nehru’s personality. It was the role of his charismatic 
personality that India’s moral stature in world politics was high and 
Nehru could sometimes lecture to super powers on international 
morality. 


The role of the personality of Lal Bahadur Shastri as the prime 
minister in administration was not assertive. In fact,.during his 
tenure, the civil service gradually began to dominate. The role 
played by ICS officers like L K Jha and C S Jha on administration 
was more conspicuous than that of the prime minister.** But it 
should not be stated that Shastri had no personality impact on 
administration, as he was devoid of any independent attitude or 
stand on policy matters. The proposal to seek British nuclear 
shield, the idea mooted -out for Indo-Pak no-war pact and to keep 
option on India’s nuclear explosion open were some of the ‘notable 
-instances where Shastri’s initiative and independence of personality 
was obvious. But because of the ‘Grand Council of the Republic’, 
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a ‘creation of Shastri himself, the role of the prime minister was 
restrained. The consensus nature-of his leadership and non-assertive 
personality of Shastri were somè of the factors which did not allow 
his personality to play a vital role in administration. In foreign 
affairs, Shastri’s personality was unimpressive, and as it lacked 
‘international touch, there was no impact of his personality on 
foreign affairs. 


Contrary to Shastri’s role of personality in administration, the 
role of Mrs Indira Gandhi’s personality was all pervasive and 
domineering. Mrs Gandhi, in order to assert her personality role in 
administration, utilized such agencies like CBI and RAW, and kept 
the personnel administration, appointments and transfers of civil 
servants under her direct control. She also used press and press 
censorship act in support of the role of personality in administration. 
This encouraged personality cult in administration. The short-term 
slogan of ‘committed judiciary’, and ‘committed civil service’ of the 
emergency period further pointed out the role of Mrs Gandhi's 
personality, because ‘the commitment’ was more to Mrs Gandhi 
personally rather than to any ideology or to the constitution. 


‘The role of Mrs Gandhi’s personality had been significant in the 
field of international relations despite the fact that there wasa foreign 
minister. It is probably in no other walk of the political life of the 
country that she donned the mantle of her father’s personality than 
in the field of foreign affairs: Before her personality, foreign 
ministers’ personalities had faded into insignificance. 


The role of the personality. of Morarji Desai as the prime 
minister in administration was, to a great extent, circumscribed by 
his martinet attitude, strict constitutionalism and the political 
exigencies in which the Janata party came to power. However, one 
has to admit that it was largely due to the role of his personality 
that kept.the administration a going concern despite the in-fighting 
among the ministers and the civil servants. In foreign affairs his 
personality was mainly responsible for convincing the Super Powers 
‘and others of India’s commitment to the policy of non-alignment 
and maintaining friendly relations with all the countries. It was due 
‘to the role of per-onality that he was requested to deliver the 
keynote address to the Commonwealth Conference. 
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The role of the personality of Charan Singh as the 18 days’ 
prime minister on the administration and on foreign affairs was 
negative and detrimental in character. His personal ambition, 
likes and dislikes played havoc with the administration when he 
resorted to transfer of the civil servants on a large scale. In foreign 
affairs there could hardly be any role of his personality as he never 
attended any international conference, or went outside India to 
any foreign country. The only conference that met in his regime 
was the Havana non-aligned summit where India was relegated to the 
background. i 


The role of personality and social forces in respect of different 
prime ministers has been significant in the Indian political system. 
The prime minister being at the apex of the federal power-structure 
the role of his or. her personality ‘has been responsible for making 
the federal structure function effectively. Nehru as the prime 
minister with one-party dominant system, however, tried to safe- 
guard the powers of the states and, by and large, did not interfere in 
the policies of the state governments, Kerala 1958-59 being an 
exception. 


Under Shastri’s prime ministership, in fact, states and the chief 
ministers, assumed greater freedom because of the role which some 
of the chief ministers played in the election of Shastri as the leader 
of the CPP. Nevertheless, the upright nature of Shastri’s personality 
led him to seek the exit of Pratap Singh Kairon as the chief 
minister of Punjab. 


Because of her domineering personality Mrs Gandhi as the 
prime minister resorted to enthroning such persons who were 
likely to support her or be supplement to her personality role, and 
removing the chief ministers if their personalities proved stronger to 
her or were likely to challenge her supremacy in future, and placing 
and replacing governors of states. This led to metamorphic change 
in the federal structure in India leading to the ugly controversy 
on the centre-state relations. 


Morarji Desai’s personality role in this respect has been minimum 
because of the fluid political environment. In the south Congress (I) 
and regional parties were in power and in the north the Janata 
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party was in power, and each had its own political leaders as 
the chief ministers in which Desai could hardly have any say. 


Further, the role of personality of the prime minister has an 
important bearing on the national unity. If the prime minister 
possesses a strong personality he or she symbolises and maintains 
unity of the country more than the president. Nehru, Morarji Desai, 
Shastri and Mrs Gandhi all possessed strong personality and it is 
for this reason that at the time of crises or calamity in different 
parts of the country, a visit by the prime minister brought a healing 
touch. It is the social trait of the personality of the prime minister 
which has made him or her responsible, to a large extent, for 
ushering in social changes. 


_ In the absence of a well-developed democratic political culture, as 
the above analysis goes to suggest, the role of either a charismatic, 
or a ‘socially-structured’ and ‘weak’ or an authoritarian personality 
has been greatly significant or less prominent, or dominant, in 
the cabinet, in parliament, in ‘the party, in administration and in 
the country. Social forces in general played their role as supplemen- 
tary and complementary factors in bolstering up the personality role 
of the prime ministers who tried to exploit the social forces for their 
own leader-image-building. These developments have led to the 
emergence of ominous sign of ‘personality cult’ in Indian polity 
which is anti-democratic and against the norms and values of the 
parliamentary form of government. In the end, it has to be admitted 
that “the enormous power, prestige, and patronage inherent in the 
prime ministership in India’s political system’** are dependent 
on the role of personality and the interplay of social forces and 
these would contribute to the position of the prime minister in 
India. 
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TECHNOLOGY, COMMUNICATION AND 
SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION 
PUNJAB : A CASE STUDY 


RAJINDER SINGH BAKHSHI 


THE BASIC POLICY of the governments of third world countries like 
India has been to modernize their society and bring them at par 
with the socioeconomic level of the developed countries. The 
present ruling elite has openly expressed the intention to take the 
country into the 2lst century by adopting modern methods of 
technology and communication. Within the country itself an 
impression has been created that Punjab has modernized and 
transformed itself into the most prosperous state in the country with 
the use of the latest means of technology and communication. The 
present study is therefore an attempt to analyse their role in the 
social transformation of Punjab. The hypothesis that Punjab is a 
prosperous state has to be empirically tested. If correct, Punjab can 
serve as a model for other states in the country. 


Earlier, in 1961 a programme jointly financed by the Ford 
‘Foundation of the USA., the Government of India and state 
governments was started in the country. The programme was most 
properly known as the Intensive Agriculture District Programme 
(I[ADP). Ludhina in Punjab was one of the districts chosen for 
this programme as a test case. The programme was started with the 
hypothesis that the intensive agricultural development, along with a 
change in agricultural technology, would also stimulate other 
socioeconomic-variables and thus help in the social transformation 
of the people into a modernized and prosperous community. 


The impact of IADP was marginal. The big gap between 
mass-expectations and results achieved was wide, as usual. The 
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seriousness of the situation was realized by the Punjab Administrative 
Reforms Commission. It recommended the adoption of ‘seed- 
irrigation-fertilizer technology’ and the intensive use of other 
associated technological inputs. Agriculture was to be transformed 
from a ‘subsistence level’ to a ‘profitable profession’. Efforts in this 
direction brought a revolution in the agricultural production in 
Punjab. Popularly known as ‘Green Revolution’, it is assumed to 
have brought prosperity to the state. 


The present paper picks up Punjab as a case study,’ with the 
hypothesis that the two variables of ‘technology’ and ‘communi- 
cation’ will interact with the social fabric in which they are used. 
Also there must be some correlation between the type of the society 
which is to be transformed and the variables used for transforming it. 
The author’s effort is to find the nature of the correlation between the 
two and its impact on the social transformation of the state. 


Punjab at present represents only two prominent religions — Sikhs 
and Hindus. Both possess a sizable number of people who belong 
to lower caste and income groups. The Hindu population is mostly 
confined to the urban areas, whereas the Sikhs are predominantly 
spread over in the rural areas. Occupationally the Hindus are engaged 
in commercial, business and industrial activities. On the other 
hand, the predominant occupation of the rural Sikhs (mostly Jat 
Sikhs) is agricultural farming. Non-Jat Sikhs are urbanized and 
like the Hindus are generally engaged in business and industrial 
activities. Lower-castes in villages who have no land of their own 
work as farm labourers. A number of them have migrated to foreign 
countries to seek new opportunities. This has created acute scarcity 
of farm-labourers in Punjab. The void is filled up by migrant labour 
from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 


à 
~ 


A number of studies in the past have praised Jat Sikhs as 
excellent agriculturists.* In a recent study too Gotsch (1977) observed 
that with the Jat Sikh community there has always been a premium 
on mechanical skill. He has put forward an interesting hypothesis 
that advantageous position occupied by this group, both economi- 
cally and socially, are correlated with the extraordinary vigour 
and innovation that has characterized the agricultural development of 
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Punjab.* Even in terms of literacy, earlier Jats had low rating,* but 
now they are the most literate caste-group in Punjab in relation to 
their numbers.” Deb and and Aggrawal (1974) have shown that 
this change in the educational pattern of Jats in Punjab is also one 
of the important factors in the state’s technological breakthrough in 
agriculture. ° 


Such developments are gradually’ changing the existing 
socioeconomic relationship between the different communities in 
the rural areas. It has also promoted further changes in the leadership 
pattern. Inderpaul Singh in his study of Daleke village in Amritsar 
district observes, 


a trend is visible where Sikh Jats are occupying the highest 
position in the caste-hierarchy, followed by Hindu Brahmins 
and Khatri. Ownership of land is definitely a major 
criterion for: determining the status of various people in 
Indian villages, but it becomes more important in Sikh 
villages, as most of its adherents are agriculturists. Those 
indulging in trade are considered lower thanthe agriculturists 
is further evidenced by the status accorded to Brahmins, 
Khatris and Kambojs in these villages.” 


The most deprived are the people who belong to lower classes or 
castes in the rural social hierarchy. They do not appear to possess 
even a moderate percentage of elite positions in the rural decision- 
making bodies. In the two districts which were samples in the 
author’s study, the scheduled castes represented about 22°36 and 
28°84 per cent of the district’s population, but they were represented 
only to the extent of 4°8 per cent in such bodies. Classwise too 
power belongs to the rich and the middle class and to the exclusion 
of the poor. Actually they are handicapped on all accounts 
viz., caste, education, occupation and income. 


The most significant impact of the green revolution has been the 
emergence of ‘progressive farmers’ in Punjab. The state has pro- 
bably the largest concentration of these rich farmers in the country. 
This new class of rural elites are educated, well-articulated and more 
development-conscious. They are always responsive to and ready for 
experimentation in scientific and technological farming. They know 
that governmental benefits are in short supply. They therefore acti- 
vate not only the normal administrative channels, but also utilize 
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the network of their personal contact with the bureaucrats. Because of 
similar class or caste interests, the bureaucrats also find it convenient 
to interact with them. So whenever governmental benefits are intro- 
duced, they are syphoned off at the top by this class of rural elites.. 
They are also emerging as the new panchayati raj leaders in Punjab. 
There have been many such examples in the state, where such elites 
have been able to defeat the sitting MLAs and MPs, who were 
elected on traditional or reputational basis. 


Dominant Community 


Mechanization and subsequent agricultural prosperity is however 
confined only to a smaller section of the dominant (Jat) community.’ 
This small section of farmers are opposed to the union government’s 
socialistic policies. They resist attempts made by the government to 
impose land-ceiling and the creation of an egalitarian society. Accor- 
ding to them, such policies may be politically viable, but are econo- 
mically unsound. They maintain that under the threat of a socia- 
listic transformation of society, no enterprising farmer will like to 
take risk by introducing mechanization and other technological 
inputs for increasing agricultural production. They ascribe their 
affluence to their spirit of adventure in undertaking risky ventures 
and experimentation with new scientific and technological methods 
of agriculture, rather than to their excessive land-holdings.® These 
farmers have their own pressure group in the Punjab Zamindara 
Union and also possess cells in different political parties and m the 
state’s bureaucracy. 


On the other hand, there is a large number of small and marginal 
farmers in the state. This section also desires to have access to 
suitable technology and capital in order to raise their economic 
status. But unlike the rich farmers, they have to run from pillar to 
post for their requirements and information. In this process they 
are always exploited by rich farmers, governmental and commercial 
agencies. The use of modern technology and new research findings 
by the progressive farmers have resulted in the problem of agricul- 
tural surplus. Whereas the rich farmers possess sufficient storage 
facilities or can practice crop rotation, the small and marginal 
farmers with their limited landholdings are compelled to bring their 
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grain to the market and also to content themselves with such crops 
which give them the security of immediate monetary gain. They 
have no option but to sell their crops at the earliest to meet their 
recurring economic and social necessities. Such farmers are unable to 
utilize the services of migrant agricultural labour or to hire harvest 
combines during the harvesting season. This increases their cost of 
agricultural inputs. These farmers also complain that the services 
rendered by the Punjab Agricultural University experts also cater to 
the needs of the rich farmers. Their attempts to take risks and 
utilize new technology always result in incurring heavy debts.’ 


Even the government’s efforts from time to time to improve the 
conditions of such farmers and to diversify their economic activities 
in the shape of such schemes like Small Farmers’ Development 
Agency (SFDA) and Marginal Farmers’ Loan Agency (MFLA), sub- 
sequently followed by Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP) or the creation of an Integral Rural Development Agency 
(IRDA) have also proved futile. The benefits of all such schemes as 
usual have gone to the rich farmers with the active connivance of 
the bureaucracy. 


Actually the small and marginal farmers require such technology 
which can serve them on their limited holdings and reduce the cost 
of their inputs. But in Punjab the interests of the rich farmers, 
commercial interests, the rigid notions of the bureaucrats and the 
wrong impression about Punjab’s prosperity in other parts of the 
country and in Union Government and Planning Commission circles 
are coming in the way in promoting technology for the benefits of 
the small and marginal farmers. 


Actually a majority of farmers in Punjab have not been able 
to derive the full benefits of agricultural technology.*° The develop- 
ment commissioner, Punjab, himself referred to this aspect of the 
problem by observing, 

Demonstrations of new techniques of agriculture should be 
made on the farms of the small farmers, instead of rich 


farmers alone. Small farmers need to be helped and-con- 
vinced about the utilisation of fertilizers and other inputs.*? 


That the green revolution has not benefited a vast majority of 
small and marginal farmers was long recognized by the Punjab 
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government, when they admitted it before the agricultural commi- 
ssion.'? In a study on the future directions of Punjab agriculture, 
AS Kahlon of Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana, suggested 
that small-scale industries could form the nuclei of a network of 
rural growth centres which could go a long way in promoting agri- 
‘cultural technology in the state. According to Sardar Paramijit 
Singh, a former financial commissioner of Punjab, this was necessary, 
because the economy of the state is mainly sustained by an agricul- 
tural base.** 


Industrialization of the State 


The Punjab government has realized its vital stakes not only in the 
mechanization of agriculture but also in promoting a gradual 
industrialization of the state based on latest technology. This 
is necessary because with a limited land fed on increasing doses of 
intensive cultivation, agricultural development in the state is rea- 
ching its saturation point. Its benefits are being reaped by a small 
class of rich rural elite. On the other hand, with a rapid but unsys- 
tematic expansion of education, a force of young educated but unem- 
ployed youth is emerging. They belong to middle and small-income 
groups, who have an urge for economic uplift and securing modern 
amenities, but due to stagnant industrial development and other 
limited sources of earning, are unable to fulfil their urge. Naturally 
they become a breeding ground for a socioeconomic upheavel. The 
state government approached the Government of India and the 
Planning Commission many times with the request of introducing 
large-scale industrialization of the state. Taking the green revolution 
as the hallmark of Punjab’s prosperity, earlier the centre hesitated 
in industrializing the state. Belatedly they have now realized the 
danger. This is the reason that they have announced for Punjab such 
concessions like extra bonus and a marginal rise in agricultural 
prices for the farmers, the speedy construction of Thein Dam on the 
river Ravi and the setting up of a railway coach factory at Hussain- 
pur in Kapurthala district to diffuse a tense situation. Already a 
diesel component factory has been set up at Patiala. 


Communication too is a key factor in directing social change. 
Application of modern technology in the field can be useful only if 
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continuous communication along with a feedback mechanism exists 
between the scientist, administrator, the elite and the masses, and 
that, all correlate their activities in the direction of the desired change. 
In the past traditionalism thrived because of status-consciousness in 
the elite and power-consciousness among the bureaucrats. This resul- 
ted in a communication gap between the elites, bureaucrats and the 
masses. The mass media were also relatively underdeveloped. The 
government had to depend mostly on inter-personal communication 
and there too seek the help of local elites. These elites thrived on 
class or caste supremacy. It resulted in mutual distrust and ham- 
pered efforts towards securing mass participation in development 
process and the desired social change. 


Communication Media 


It was expected that with the introduction of grass roots democracy 
in the garb of panchyati raj administration, the power-structure will, 
also change. Likewise, scientific technology, new means of commu- 
nication and spread of education will play a decisive role in narrow- 
ing the level of social distance between different classes and castes. 
An empirical study of the area has no doubt shown that like green. 
revolution there has been some improvement in this direction as 
well. The use of radio, newspapers and television has increased. 
The rural development programmes transmitted and telecast are 
becoming popular among the masses. Similar results have also been 
achieved in the field of transport. The village link-roads along with 
the introduction of village bus service have transformed the rural 
economy and changed the social outlook of the village folk.?¢ 


The elite-mass communication on an inter-personal level has also 
increased. The rural masses now use the local elites as a channel of 
communication between themselves and the bureaucracy in order to 
get their personal or developmental problems redressed.*5 The rural 
elites too cannot afford to create a communication barrier between 
themselves and the people, because the latter serve as their political 
base. 


This, however, is a limited view of social change. It can be 
safely assumed that when elites and bureaucrats use the term 
‘masses’, they. mean mostly the persons who belong to their own. 
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caste and class. As such there has been no radical transformation of 
society. A close observation reveals that changes, if any, are in the 
social values of those persons who belong to higher, literate and 
dominant strata of society. The major benefits of development have 
been pocketed by this class. Any change or transformation of 
society is correlated only with this class or caste. Among the poorer 
or lower castes literacy continues to be low and the modernization 
process among them appears to be comparatively slow.?® 


The interaction pattern also reflects a similar trend. Elites 
of higher castes or classes and bureaucracy have no hesitation in 
interacting with one another, because of their parallel interests. On 
the other hand, interaction between the bureaucracy and the poorer 
or the scheduled caste section of society is restricted, because of their, 
positional differences and different socioeconomic interests. The 
approach of the dominant community as well as the bureaucracy 
towards development is more economic than social. They do not 
correlate economic change with social transformation. Their prefer-. 
ence is for economic development within the existing class-cum-caste 
structure. They are not prepared to change the existing social 
structure through social reforms. 


The Paradox 


The net result is that the introduction of modern means of technology 
and communication has no doubt brought economic prosperity 
to a small group of dominant community. But to term it asa 
‘revolution’ and a general change in the whole pattern of society as 
well as the prosperity of the whole Punjab is stretching the imagina- 
tion too far. The power-structure continues to be dominated by the 
higher echelons of the state’s social fabric. No doubt: they are 
conscious of the danger posed to their positional supremacy in the’ 
existing set-up due to the democratization process and the constant 
change in development. norms. They have therefore adopted the’ 
tactics of acting as the champions of mass aspirations. But they are 
not prepared to lose their supremacy or to dilute their position by 
actively encouraging a mass upheavel for social transformation. 


A paradoxical situation now exists in Punjab. Instead of 
radically transforming the society with the introduction of new 
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means of technology and communication, it has thrown the state in a 
vortex of confusion, uncertainity and violence. One section of the 
dominant community has become economically prosperous, ēdu- 
cationally modernized and politically influential. It is now seeking 
new pastures of power in the area. On the other hand, a ready force 
of unemployed youngmen is coming up. These youths are educated 
and seek new avenues of jobs or business,but are unable to secure 
them in the existing socioeconomic structure. The religious 
fundamentalism also acts as a catalytic agent. Whereas the business 
or commercial levers are controlled by one religious community, the 
unemployed force (mostly rural youths) belong to the other religious 
community. Their frustration is exploited by the new seekers of 
power with religious priests as their allies. Irrespective of the fact 
that their class interests are contradictory, they exploit the rural 
youth in the name of common religion and by posing as the cham- 
pions of their cause. Actually the politico-economic tension in the 
state is being coated in the shape of a socio-religious tension. 


We therefore conclude that technology and communication in 
Punjab have interacted only in a particular set-up and that there has 
been no positive correlation between the introduciton of modern 
technology and communication and the social transformation of the 
state. On the other hand, it has resulted in high hopes leading 
towards uncertainity and violence. 
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holding land above 7°5 acres has decreased between 1961-71, from 68:89% 
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SECULARISM - A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Raju GOYAL 


THE MOST IMPORTANT contribution of the moderates in bringing 
about secularization of politics lay in the fact that they based their 
nationalism not on religious and cultural grounds but on solid econo- 
mic foundations. They were opposed to the British rule not because 
the rulers belonged to a different religion than their own, nor were 
they opposed to the Britishers because they represented a different 
culture than that of India. In fact they conceded that the Britishers had 
a higher culture than the natives. It is because of this realization that 
they admired the British connection with India. They also felt that 
the British rule was the major cause of India’s economic backward- 
ness and poverty. The moderates pointed out that the economic 
distress of India was because of the British rule.* 


Ranade and Gokhale held the view that the British rule had 
produced disaster because it did not care for the economic welfare of 
the people. In their view the Indian resources were being wasted on 
the growing military expenditure and the increasing home charges. 
In fact some of them felt that, in addition to the material disaster, 
the British rule was creating a moral disaster. 


Gokhale also pointed out that the British were using their rule in 
India for exploitation by treating India as a source of raw material 
for the British industry and a market for the manufactured goods. 
They also complained of excessive burden of taxation. They lamen- 
ted the destruction of India’s indigenous industries. They pleaded 
protection for infant Indian industries. They pleaded with the 
British rulers to pay greater attention to education, irrigation, 
sanitation and health services. In this manner the moderates were 
using economic and political idioms. They avoided the use of 
religious idioms. 
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Hindu Solidarity 


As against this the extremist leaders treated the economic questions 
as secondary. They also relegated the question of social reforms to 
a secondary place. They tried to bring about national consciousness 
among the masses and for this purpose they used religion, history 
and language. They were successful to the extent that they were 
able to bring the Hindu masses tnto the nationalist movement. They 
also created great Hindu solidarity. Along with it they also 
created the conditions in which Hindu communalism and Muslim 
communalism gained strength. This view is very widely held. 
Karunakaran explains how the use of religious symbols had 
become necessary in bringing about political awakening among 
the masses of India. However, he also agrees that there is no doubt 
that the Hindu revivalism of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, as well as the Muslim revivalist movements of the same 
period, had a lot to do with the later Muslim separatist movements. 
Majumdar likewise argued that the use of religion and history was 
inevitable in the extremists’ efforts at nation-building, but it ultimately 
led to Hindu nationalism and Muslim nationalism.’ 


Least that must be said is that the extremists did not take any 
positive steps either in their thought or their actions to counteract 
communalism, Hindu orthodoxy and social reaction. It is in this 
sense that they fell short of secularism. 


In order to comprehend the position of the Muslim leaders and 
their role on secularism vis-a-vis that of their Hindu counterparts 
it is necessary to point out that the background and the context in 
which they operated was different from that of the latter. First, the 
Muslim theory of the state does not accept the distinction between 
the temporal and the spiritual. Secondly, the Indian Muslims at the 
time of political awakening in India in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and the early part of the twentieth century were -rela- 
tively backward in terms of education, trade and industry. Thirdly, 
the British followed a policy of ‘divide and rule’ and when they were 
confronted with political awakening in India, they made special 
overtures to the Muslims. These special overtures created a situa- 
tion in which the acceptance of secular ideology and unity with the 
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Hindus appeared to them to be counterproductive. Finally, there 
were socialand cultural differences among the two communities which 
became evident at the time of movement against the partition of 
Bengal. The Britishers pleaded that partition of Bengal was benefi- 
cial for the Muslims who were mainly peasants and that the Hindus 
were against partition of Bengal, because the Hindu landlords did 
not want the Muslim peasants to get away from their control. 


Muslim Reaction 


The forces and factors listed above had their impact on the Muslim 
reaction to the concept of secularism, They looked upon secularism 
as a foreign ideology which was not a part of their religion, culture 
or tradition. They could not accept the idea that loyalty to religion 
could be subordinated to loyalty to anything else. Traditionally 
they were used to the idea that loyalty to Islam was supreme and 
exclusive. Unless this idea underwent some transformation, it was 
impossible for them to accept the idea of secularism. Therefore, it 
was absolutely necessary that the first step should be a certain kind 
of religious reform. This is exactly what Syed Ahmed tried to do. 
However, he did not have the courage to attack religion directly. 
He wanted to introduce rationality, spirit of inquiry and scientific 
temper in the domain of religion but he was not prepared to do so in 
a direct and forthright manner. He could not afford to challenge 
the authority of the scriptures. He only tried to reinterpret them in 
the light of rationality and modernity. He did succeed to a limited’ 
extent in liberalizing Islam. He also wanted to liberalize Islamic 
society. However, the major restraint was that any kind of social 
reform must be shown to have the sanction of scriptures and that no 
foreign agency, including the state, shall have any role in bringing 
about religious and social reforms. 


As against Syed Ahmed, Iqbal was not a reformer but a revivalist. 
He said that the Quran was the sure guide not only in the spiritual 
field but also in the temporal field. He condemned the ideology of 
liberalism and secularism. 


Jinnah was very secular in his personal life. However, this 
secularism was restricted to his person only. He did dot contribute 
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in any way to the process of secularization of politics by promoting 
any religious or social reform movements. 


Another important aspect of secularism is the concept of natio- 
nalism. In order to understand the distinctiveness of Muslim per- 
spective on seclarism we must understand their views on nationalism. 
That would enable us to understand the nature of their nationalism 
in a comparative perspective. What is nationalism ? What are its 
various manifestations ? 


Rajendra Prasad made a distinction between personal nationality 
and political nationality. In his view personal nationality is founded 
on characteristics which are personal, often inherited and usually 
objective. These characteristics exist in the individual quite inde- 
pendently of the locality in which he may be domiciled, whether the 
majority of the inhabitants share them or not, and independently of 
the political regime under which he may live, whether this be in the 
hands of persons possessing these characteristics or not. 


Personal nationality is based on similarity of race, religion and 
language. Political nationality can be described’ as the membership 
of a state. Attempt to equate personal nationality with political 
nationality is bound to fail. On the basis of the distinction made 
by Prasad between personal and political nationality, we can talk 
of three concepts of nationalism—personal nationalism, plural 
nationalism and secular nationalism. 


In our view, the moderates were the secular nationalists of India. 
They raised loyalty to the nation to a level higher than loyality to 
religion. They based their nationalism on secular grounds and more 
particularly on economic and political grounds. They did not need 
or use religion as the basis of their nationalism. 


As against the moderates, the extremists believed in plural natio- 
nalism. They did not raise their loyalty to their nation to a level 
higher than their loyalty to their religion. They tried to bring about 
compromise between their loyalty to their religion and loyalty to 
their nation. They used religion, history and language as the basis 
of their nationalism. They sought cooperation between different 
religions communities, and particularly Hindu-Muslim unity. They 
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wanted'a multinational state in which people of different religious 
communities would be properly accommodated. 


As against the moderates and the extremists. the Muslim leaders 
accepted the idea of unity between religion and nationalism. They 
pleaded that Indian Muslims were a nation and as a consequence of 
that they were entitled to statehood. Their idea of nationalism was 
based exclusively on religion and it had no secular foundations. 
They, in fact, condemened the idea of secular nationalism as bad, 
both in theory and in practice. É 


In terms of these three concepts of nationalism, Syed Ahmed subs- 
cribed to plural nationalism before the Indian National Congress was 
set up in 1885. It was after its brith that he shifted to personal 
nationalism. He became an opponent of plural nationalism because 
of various reasons. One important reason was his loyalty to the 
British government. , Another reason was that he was opposed to the 
idea of representative institutions and the process of elections. He 
had fears that introduction of representative institutions would 
undermine the interests of the Muslim minority as against the Hindu 
majority. He was conscious of the fact that the Hindu majority 
could predominate over the Muslim minority He could not accept 
this because he wanted parity between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
He did not accept the idea of individual equality and he felt that 
secula ism would be followed by liberalism. He could not adjust to 
the idea that a low caste Hindu had the same political rights as a 
Muslim. He was also afraid that the Muslims who were way behind 
the Hindus in their education and professional advancement would 
not be able to compete with-them on an equal footing. It is because 
of these fears that he shifted his commitments from plural natio- 
nalism to personal nationalism. It is also because of this that he 
condemned the idea of secularism. It was also because of these rea- 
sons that he wrote in a letter to Tyabji : 


Is it supposed that the different castes and creeds living in 
India belong to one nation or can become one nation and 
their aims and aspirations be one and the same ? I think it is 
quite impossible ...* 


In the initial period Iqbal had also preached plural nationalism. 
He wrote famous poetry in praise of Hindu-Muslim unity. It was 
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after 1905 that he shifted from plural nationalism to personal natio- 
nalism. Iqbal was an advocate of Pan Islamism. In that sense, he 
should not have accepted the idea that the Indian Muslims were a 
nation. In fact he condemned the very idea of nationalism as he 
condemned the very idea of secularism. In spite ‘Of this, he was the 
first Muslim leader who talked of a territorial base for Pakistan and 
has been acclaimed as the father of the idea of Pakistan. 


As argued above, Jinnah was secular in his’private life. To begin 
with he was associated with the Indian National Congress which was 
then dominated by the moderates. It was with great reluctance 
that he accepted the membership of the Muslim League in 1913. 
Even the idea of Pakistan was not his own and he owed it to Iqbal. 


Jinnah was the architect of the Lucknow Pact (1916) between the 
Indian National Congress and the Muslim League. Tt was this pact 
which accepted the principle of separate electorates. It is our con- 
tention that it was acceptance óf the principle of separate electo- 
rates which culminated in the creation of Pakistan. It is no surprise, 
therefore, that Jinnah who was the architect of the idea of separate 
electorates also became the father of Pakistan. It was he who made 
Pakistan a theocratic state. ees 


In order to understand the difference between the moderates and 
the extremists on the one hand and the Indian, Muslim leaders on 
the other, regarding their conception of nationalism we must first 
describe and analyse the situation in which the Muslim leaders were 
compelled to take a divergent stand on nationalism different.from 
that of the moderates and the extremists. 


Middle Class Muslims ee i 7 5 l S 

The middle class of the Muslim community developed later than that 
of the Hindu community. There were many reasons for this.’ But’one 
important reason was that the British rule and influence first came 
in the three port areas of Bombay, Bengal and Madras. - The English 
contact was responsible for the rise of Hindu middle‘ class in these 
areas. The middle class among the Muslims developed only when 
the British rule was established in the north of India. The gap that 
existed between the two communities was mainly responsible-for the 
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rise of Muslim communalism. ` When the Muslim- middle class came 
into being they found the middle class Hindus already established in 
government jobs, trade and industry. They could not compete with. 
the already established people. They needed special protection in 
their struggle with their Hindu rivals. According to Desai: 


They misdescribed this: struggle between the sections of the 
same-classes as communal as that between the Hindu commu-, 
nity and the Muslim community. They began to gather the 

` support ofthe politically awakened Muslim masses among 
whom national consciousness increasingly developed as 
a result of the growing nationalist movement in the country, 
as also due to their poverty under the existing system. : 


Muslim communalism was a sentiment which was created by 
these middle class Muslims who wanted to exploit the rising political 
awakening for their selfish and sectional interests. There was ano- 
ther class which was also exploiting the poor Muslims and brought 
them into the fold of communalism. - This was-the class of Muslim 
nobility and it was doing it in order to extract privileges and’ 
concessions from the British rulers. It was also doing it in order 
to prevent the rise and revolt of the poor against the rich. 


In addition to the explanation given above, additional factors can 
be cited to explain the origin and rise of Muslim communalism. 
However, the most important stage in this rise of communalism ` 
arrived: when the British ‘viceroy Lord Minto inspired them to wait 
in a deputation to him and plead for a special status for the Indian 
Muslims. In 1906 a deputation under the Leadership of Agha Khan 
did meet Lord Minto and made certain demands. They pleaded that 
in any kind of representative system the Muslims of India should be 
counted not only in terms of their-numerical strength but also in 
terms of their political importance and in terms of the position that. 
they had occupied in India before the advent of the British rule. 
They also pleaded that they should get weighted representation in 
view of their special loyalty to the British government. 


Lord Minto’ was secrets: happy to receive them because the 
‘idea of weighted representation and separate electorates for the 
favoured community was his own brainwave. He argued that the 
Muslim community should be represented as a community and not 
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as individuals. He also pointed out that only such Muslims should 
be elected as their representatives who have the majority support of 
the Muslim electorate. 


Lady: Minto published a book on the events of these times and 
suggested that it was Gokhale who had proposed separate 
electorates. This was a wrong view because all that the moderates 
stood for was that weighted representation must be given to the 
Muslims. They had always insisted on joint electorates. The mode- 
rates had come to recognize that plural nationalism was the maxi- 
mum that could be achieved in the Indian situation. Plural natio- 
nalism in their view was the Indian version of secularism. In actual 
politics the moderate leadership could not go further than that. The 
moderates, who were secular at least in theory and who recognized 
the need for a certain kind of compromise with the Muslims, accep- 
ted the idea of weightage representation for the Muslims in order 
to secure their cooperation in the common struggle for freedom. The 
real mischief was done when the idea of separate electorates was 
mooted and was accepted universally by the moderates, extremists, 
nationalist Muslims and communalists. It was a surrender and it 
sowed the seeds of partition because the idea of separatism among 
the two communities was institutionalized in the form of separate 
electorates. 


In sum, the moderates were advocates of secular nationalism, 
the extremists were advocates of plural nationalism and the Muslim 
leaders were advocates of personal nationalism. To use slightly 
different terms, one can say that the moderates advocated secular 
nationalism, the extremists and the Muslims subscribed to two 
different brands of communal nationalism. 
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ELECTORAL PARTICIPATION BY WOMEN 
IN WEST BENGAL 


SANGHAMITRA SEN CHOWDHURY 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION IS a necessary ingredient of every political 
system. Although political power in some societies is monopolized 
by a few incumbents of political authority, every system. is found 
to be quite keen on ensuring some amount of political participation 
by the people. By involving the many in the matters of the state, 
political participation fosters stability and order through the reinfor- 
cements of the legitimacy of political authority. A society in which a 
substantial part of population is denied any right to participation 
whatsoever is likely to be highly explosive. The idea of this parti- 
cipation naturally assumes greater importance in a democratic 
system, which indeed, demands it. After all, participation is the 
principal means by which consent is granted or withdrawn in a 
democracy and rulers are made accountable to the ruled. 


Most of the researchers examining participation have sought to 
relate the degree and type of participation to socioeconomic vari- 
ables. They provide us with clues regarding the social definition of a 
person and suggest the type of socialization experience he or she has 
had. Socioeconomic variables do not ‘cause’ any specific behaviour 
in the sense that they are requisites for, or the immediate antece- 
dents of, given acts. Social conditions, however, do form personali- 
ties, beliefs, and attitudes which in turn do ‘cause’ specific acts such 
as participation in politics.2 These have particular relevance for the 
study of the political behaviour of women in West Bengal where edu- 
cational and income differences are significant, caste divisions persist, 
and sex and age stratification is steep. An attempt is also being 
made by the author to compare the participation rate of women of 
each of these categories to men belonging to the same group. 


Lecturer, Department of Political Science, Women’s Christian College, Calcutta. 
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Data Base 


The present study is based primarily on the data collected through 
a sample survey of the electorate just after the 1982 assembly 
election in West Bengal. The author stratified West Bengal into two 
regions: (1) urban and (2) rural. Calcutta has been selected as 
the representative of the urban region and some areas of Hooghly 
district as that of the rural region. From each stratum only one 
parliamentary constituency was selected by the lottery method. The 
constituencies selected were: Calcutta South (urban region) and 
Hooghly (rural region). Two assembly constituencies were 
selected, again by the lottery method, from each of these consti- 
tuencies: Ballygunge and Dhakuria from Calcutta South parlia- 
mentary constituency, and Chinsurah and Dhaniakhali from Hooghly 
constituency. Two polling stations from each of these assembly 
constituencies were selected.” From each of these areas 50 indivi- 
duals were selected. An attempt was made to select approximately 
an equal number of representatives of both the sexes. 


The selection was made from the electoral roll by using Tippett’s 
table of random numbers. A sample of 400 was taken at the initial 
stage. The author had intended to interview 300 individuals. The 
survey was carried out simultaneously i in all the areas s during June 
and July of 1982. 


Data were collected by the author through structured interviews 
with the respondents on the basis of an interview schedule. The 
schedule was drawn up in Bengali and the necessary changes were 
made after pre-testing. For this study the survey data have been 
analysed through 7 variables related to the socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of the voters : (1) age, (2) sex, (3) place of residence (urban 
or rural), (4) caste, (5) education, (6) family income and (7) exposure 
to mass media. The chi-square test was applied to measure the 
association between the dependent variable and each one of these 
independent variables For the purpose of this study the ‘05 level of 
probability (P) was accepted as the standard of significance. The null 
hypothesis was retained in'each case, where P was greater than this 
level. The data collected through structured interviews were 
processed at the Regional Computer Centre, Calcutta. Initially, the 
author had also intended to find out the correlation between various 
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socioeconomic variables and three other non-electoral activities like 
attending public meetings, joining political demonstrations or pro- 
cessions and reading political magazines, literature, etc. But her 
survey data indicated that even male participation in these activities | 
was very low, and it was still much lower among the women. 
Women’s political participation in terms of attending public meetings 
or joining political demonstrations or processions or reading political 
literature was insignificant. It would be useless to compare these 
activities of women with those of men, and to correlate these activi- 
ties with the socioeconomic variables. Therefore, the author here has 
only sought to-examine the association between various socioecono- 
mic variables and voting turnout of the respondents. 


One of the most widely documented research findings is that 
women all over the world participate less in politics than men do. 
Data supporting this proposition come from different countries.‘ 
At the same time some recent studies indicate that sex differences in 
political participation are diminishing. However, some variations 
have also been reported. For example, one study in Argentina 
showed female turnout to be a shade higher than the male turnout 
(83°7 per cent as against 82°7 per cent). The present survey how- 
ever reveals that women vote less than men. Out of the 157 women 
interviewed by the author 30 (i.e. 19°17 per cent) did not vote, while 
out of the 143 male respondents only 9 (i.e. 5 85 per cent) abstained 
(table 1). 


TABLE 1 


Sex and Voting Turnout 








Voted Did not vote N 
Women 80°83% 19:17% 157 
Men 94°15 5°85 . 143 





It is generally assumed that economic development tends to dimi- 
nish abstention. If this were true, the percentage of non-voters 
would be lower in the urban areas. But our data do not reveal that 
the rate of abstention and economic development did vary inversely. 
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Voting Turnout : Urban-Rural Difference 








Voted Did not vote N 
Rural Women 85:98% 14:02% 70 
Urban Women 78°25 21°75 87 
Rural Men 93°61 6°39 77 
Urban Men 93:80 6'20 66 





Our region-wise analysis reveals two points of interest : 
(a) abstention from voting was higher among urban women than 
“among rural women : 21°75 per cent and 14°02 per cent respectively ; 
(b) there was hardly any rural-urban disparity in the abstention rate 
of male respondents. While 6°39 per cent of them did not vote in 
the rural area, 6'20 per cent abstained in the urban area. It is note- 
worthy that both in the rural and the urban areas more men voted 
than did women. 


Perhaps the comparatively higher rate of abstention among urban 
women covered by this study may be explained through some research 
data collected in Japan and in India.” These data suggest that urban 
living leads to greater political cynicism, a negative view about the 
politicians and a lower sense of duty to vote. In contrast rural resi- 
dents tend to feel more dutiful and less hostile. 


Age and Electoral Participation 


Many studies the world over have indicated that people vote 
in greater proportions as they grow older. Participation in terms 
of voting grows steadily till it reaches the peak around the age of 60 
and then gradually drops with old age.® Robert Lane holds that in 
maturity certain developments occur which tend to increase the 
motivation and the pressure to take part in the political life of the 
community. The most important factor, in his opinion, is the 
increased economic security—associated with middle age — which 
provides freedom of attention and psychic energy for political 
matters often not available at an earlier stage in life.’ 
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But, among the rural women, our survey data reveal a different 
picture. Table 3 shows that among the rural women turnout was 
lowest in the age-group of 56-60 years, who recorded 50 per cent 
participation. But among those who were above 60, 100 per cent 
voted. The participation of voters in the 31-35 age-group and 46-50 
age-group was also not very satisfactory. The rate was 57°14 per 
cent and 70°00 per cent respectively. Again, the age-group 26 to 30 
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TABLE 3 
Age and Voting Turnout : Rural Women 





Age-group Voted Did not vote N 
18—25 88:89% 111% 9 
26—30 10000 g 
31—35 57°14 42°86 7 
36—40 85°71 14°29 14 
41—45 90°91 9°09 ll 
46—50 70°00 30°00 10 
51—55 100-00 7 
56—60 50:00 50:00 2 
61 years and above 100°00 2 
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recorded cent per cent voting turnout. Thus there was no steady 
growth in the rate of voting associated with age, nor was there any 
steady decline. The chi-square value here is 10'909, and with 8 
degrees of freedom, P lies between *20 and ‘30. The null hypothesis 
therefore has to be retained. Among their male counterparts, 
abstention was found to be highest—33°33 per cent—in the 41—45 
age-group with the second and the third places being held by 
the 31-35 and 26-30 age-groups respectively. Other age-groups 
recorded cent per cent voting participation. The chi-square 
value here is 14'449, and with 8 degrees of freedom, P lies between 
0°05 and ‘10, and the null hypothesis has to be retained. We 
must, however, remember that P is very near the limit of | 
the conventional rejection zone, and we could say that the 
role of age in the sphere of voting participation here was almost 
significant. 
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TABLE 4 
Age and Voting Turnout : Rural Men 
Age-group Voted Did not vote N 
18—25 100:00% 0'00% 12 
26—30 90:91 9°09 Il 
31—35 88°89 11'11 9 
36—40 10000 14 
41—45 66°67 33°33 9 
46—50 100-00 8 
51—55 100:00 8 
56—60 100-00 3 
61 years and above —_100°00 3 





Among the urban women also the relationship between age and 
voting rate followed a zigzag line. Abstention was lowest in the 
41-45 and 46-50 age-groups (10 per cent in each case) and slightly 
higher in the 26-30 age-group (11°76 per cent). Abstention was 
highest—100 per cent—in the 56-60 age-group. But this should not 
be taken into consideration as there was only 1 respondent in this 
group. The age-group above 60 recorded 75 per cent participation. 
Here also there was no steady growth in the rate of voting 
associated with age, nor was there any steady decline. The 
chi-square value here is 5-493, and with 8 degrees of freedom, P lies 
between ‘70 and ‘75. The null hypothesis is retained. 





TABLE 5 
Age and Voting Turnout : Urban Women 
Age-group Voted Did not vote N 
18—25 73°91% 26:09% 23 
26—°0 88°24 11°76 17 
31—35 62:50 37:50 8 
36—40 75°00 25°00 12 
41—45 90°00 10°00 10 
46—50 90:00 - 1000 10 
51—55 50°00 50°00 2 
56—60 100°00 i 


61 years and above 25°00 75°00 4 
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Among their male counterparts cent per cent voting participation 
was found in the age-groups of 31-35, 36-40, 41-45, 46-50 and above 
56. Abstention was highest-——16°67 per cent—in the 51-55 age-group 
and slightly lower in the 18-25 age-group (14°29 per cent), The 
participation of voters in the 26-30 age-group was 90°91 per cent. 
Therefore, our data do not show that age and voting participation 
would vary in inverse ratio, that turnout would be higher in the lower 
age-groups and lower in the higher age-groups. The data in table 6 
yield a chi-square value of 5°285, and with 8 degrees of freedom, P 
lies between ‘70 and ‘80. The null hypothesis has to be retained. 


When the four groups are considered together it can be said that 
asort of political cynicism can be observed among the urban 
women. None of the age groups recorded cent per cent voting 
turnout. The picture of the rural women is brighter. Male respon- 
dents of various ages of both the regions definitely presented a more 
satisfactory turnout figure than their counterparts. 


TABLE 6 
Age and Voting Turnout : Urban Men 











Age-group Voted Did not vote N 
18—25 85°71% 14:29% 14 
26—30 90°91 9°09 Il 
31—35 10000 6 
36—40 100°00 3 
41—45 100°00 9 

- 46—50 100°00 10 
51—55 83:33 16°67 6 
56—60 100°00 2 
61 years and above 100-00 5 





Caste and Electoral Participation 


Many researchers have discussed the role of caste in Indian politics 
and many of them hold that caste has played an important role here. 
It has. been said that within the context of political:democracy caste 
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remains.a central element of Indian society, even while adapting itself 
to the values and methods of .democratic politics.1° Jayaprakash 
Narain is reported to have remarked in 1960 that under the present 
system of elections caste has become the strongest party in India.** 


Some recent studies, however, present a changing picture. 
A study in West Bengal indicates that though caste and religion do 
have some significance in the nomination process, in the sphere of 
voting turnout these are unimportant.?2 In amore recent study of 
two villages of Gaya district (Kanti and Rajanganj) in Bihar, it has 
been observed that the importance of caste, as a source of status, 
is diminishing and people from every section of the community can 
aspire to positions of power and authority.** 


The author’s data revealed that caste did not play any significant 
role in determining turnout. Among the rural women, the highest 
rate.of abstention was feund among the subarnabanik caste group 
(72°72 per cent). They were followed by the scheduled caste respon- 
dents (20 83 per cent). The rate of abstention was lowest among the 
brahmins (7'14 per cent), and the vaidyas came next (8°33 per cent). 
The chi-square value of the data in table 7 is 3°418 and with 5 
degrees of freedom P lies between “50 and ‘70. The null hypothesis 
is retained, 








TABLE 7 
Caste and Voting Turnout: Rural Women 
Caste group Voted Did not vote N 
Brahmin 92:86% T14% 14 
Vaidya 91°67 8°33 12 
Kayastha 83°33 16°67 6 
. Subarnabanik WZ I2 27°28 ll 
Scheduled Castes 79°17 20°83 24 
N. A/R. A 100°00 3 





Among the rural men, the highest turnout was found among the 
brahmins and the mahishyas (100°00 per cent). As the number of 
respondents was very small among the mahishyas, these turnout 
figures cannot be regarded as significant. There is only a small diffe- 
rence in the turnout figures of the vaidyas and the scheduled castes : 
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94°74 per cent in the first group and 95°83 per cent in the second 
group voted. The highest rate of abstention was found among the 
kayasthas (22°22 per cent). They were followed by the subarna- 
baniks (12.50 per cent). The chi-square value of the data contained 
in table 8 is 5'584 and with 6 degrees of freedom P lies between ‘30 
and ‘50. The null hypothesis i is thus retained. 





‘TABLE 8 
Caste and Voting Turnout : Rural Men 
Caste group Voted Did not vote N 
Brahmin l -100°00% 000% 13 
Vaidya 94°74 5°26 19 
. Kayastha 77°78 ZL Le 9 
Subarnabanik - $7°50 : 12:50 8 
Mahishya 100-00 3 
Scheduled Caste 95°83 4°17 24 
Caste information . 
not available 100.00 no 1 








In the urban area, we did not find very many different caste 
groups, but mainly three—brahmins, vaidyas, and kayasthas. Among 
the urban women, two expressed the view that they did not believe 
in the caste system and both of them voted. There was only one 
vaishya respondent. And she voted. Among the larger groups the 
vaidyas stood first with a voting percentage of 95 and the brahmins 
came next (83°78 per cent), The abstention rate among the kayasthas 
was quite high : 33°33 per cent of them did not vote. 





TABLE 9 
Caste and Voting Turnout ; Urban Women 

Caste group Voted Did not vote N 
Brahmin 83°78 % 16:22% 38 
Vaidya 95:00 500 20 
Kayastha 66°67 33°33 . 24 
Vaishya -10000 l 
No faith in caste system 10000 = 2 
N. AJR A. 100-00 l 2 
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Among their male counterparts, the highest turnout was found 
among the kayasthas (100°00 per cent). They were followed by the 
brahmins (96°15 per cent) and then by the vaidyas (88°24 per cent). 
The chi-square value of the data presented in table 10 is 6:405. 
Probability lies between ‘10 and ‘20. Therefore, the null hypothesis 
is retained. The present survey thus shows that caste status does not 
have any significant impact on the turnout figure of any of the four 
groups. 





TABLE 10 
Caste and Voting Turnout : Urban Men 
Caste groups ‘i Voted Did not vote N 
Brahmin i 96:15% 385% 26 
Vaidya 88°24 11°76 18 
Kayastha 100°00 19 
Vaishya, 66°67 33°33 3 
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Education and Electoral Participation 


One of the most widely documented research findings in political 
science is that participation in political activities increases as the 
educational level of the respondents rises. Lester W Milbrath 
pointed out that the educated person is a different kind of political 
actor than the person who has only a little education or none at all.** 


Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba hold: 


the educated classes are more likely to be aware of politics 
(to be aware of the impact of government, to have informa- 
tion about government, to follow politics in the various 
media) ... The more highly educated are also more likely 
to consider themselves competent to influence the government 
and free to engage in political discussions.?® 


Another social scientist, Daniel Lerner, regards education as one of 
the most important steps in the political development of a nation. 
He observes, “Literacy becomes the sociological pivot in the activa- 
tion’ of psychic mobility, the publicly shared skill which binds 
modern man’s varied daily round into a consistent participant life 
style.” +6 

8 
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i But- these generalizations about political participation are derived 
from researches conducted in the west. In our society the result has 
been some vhat different. The :effect of education is not uniform 
across all forms of participation.?7 Goel’s research on India showed 
a curvilinear pattern : turnout there increases with middle schooling 
but decreases with high school and college education.* ° 


* The chi-square value of the-data presented in table 11 does not 
establish any significant association between education and turnout. 
The chi-square value is 4°962 and with 4degrees of freedom P 
lies between ‘20 and ‘30. The null hypothesis has to be retained. 

Still, abstention was highest among the illiterate women. It was 
found that among them 75°86 per cent voted. However, it is intere- 
sting to note that the figure rose to 100 per cert in the next group 
comprising those who were just literate. But for the next two 
groups, voting figures did not maintain a steady rate. The rate of 
voting was more or less similar among those who had some middle 
education (82°35 per cent) and among those who attended the high 
school but could not complete the study (83°33 per cent). College 
education again appeared to make quite a lot of ene All 
the respondents in this group voted. 


‘Among their male counterparts education did not appear to have 
any impact on the rate of voting. Not a single illiterate respondent 
abstained. Similarly, cent per cent turnout was noted among those 





' TABLE 11 
Education and Voting Turnout : Rural Women: 

Sa N i A 
Level of education - l Voted ‘Did not vote ` N 
‘Illiterate ` 75 86% 2414% 2 

‘Literate 100-00 1] 

‘Some middle school 

‘education or middle 

school completed 82°35 s 17°65 17 


«High school not completed 83°33 16°67 6 


High school completed 
College, but.no degree 


College degree and above 10000 | = 7 
Refused to disclose 
N.A/R.A 
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who had attended high school, and among those who had some 
college education but no degree Abstention was highest (15°79 
per cent) among those who had some middle school education or 
had completed the middle school. The chi-square value of the data 
contained in table 12 is 4°742, and with-6 degrees of freedom, P lies 
between ‘50 and ‘70. The null hypothesis is thus retained. 


Among the urban women the author’s survey data revealed a 
curvilinear relationship between education and voting turnout: 
turnout first rose with literacy, but decreased with a further rise in 
the level of education and again rose with college education. All 
those with some middle school education and all those who had not 


TABLE 12 
Education and Voting Turnout : Rural Men . 








Level of education Voted Did not vote N 
Illiterate: 100°00% 0:00% 9 
Literate 91°67 8°33 12 


- Some middle school educa- 
tion or middle school 


completed 84°21 15°79 19 
High school not completed 100°00 16 
High school completed 100°00 2 
College, but no degree 100°00 I 
College degree and above 94°44 5°56 18 
Refused to disclose E 

N.A/R.A 





completed the high school exercised their franchise. But the voting 
rate dropped in the next two categories : 80°00 per cent of those who 
had completed the high school had voted. The figure was still 
lower among those who had attended the college but had no degree 
(60°00 per cent). The turnout figure again increased among those 
who had college degree and higher education : 84°09 per cent of them 
voted. The chi-square value of the data in table 13 is 14°562, and 
with 7 degrees of freedom, P lies between ‘02 and ‘05.’ The null 
hypothesis thus stands rejected. l 
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TABLE 13 
Education and Voting Turnout ‘ Urban Women 
Level of education Voted Did not vote N 
Illiterate f 
Literate 0:00% 100°00% l 


Some middle school educa- 
tion or middle school 


completed 100°00 2 
‘High school not completed 100-00 3 
‘High school completed 80°00 : 20°00 25 

College, but no degree 60°00 40°00 5 

College degree and above 84°09 15°91 44 

Refused to disclose f 10000 2 

N. A/R. A. 80°00 20°00 5 





The author’ s survey data revealed an interesting picture regarding 
„the relationship between education and voting turnout of the urban 
men. In fact,,the educational level did not influence the turnout 
rate, because all the respondents belonging to various educational 
groups, with the sole exception of those with college degrees, voted.’ 


TABLE 14 


Education and Voting Turnout : Urban Men 





Level of education Voted Did not vote N 


Illiterate 
Literate 


Some middle school 
. education or middle - | 
school completed 100°00% 0:00% 2 


High school not 

completed 100°00 2 
“High school completed 100-00 ' 5. 
‘College, but no degree 100-00 ` 6 
College degree and above 92°00 8°00 50 


_ Refused to disclose 
N. A/R. A 100°00 l 
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The turnout figure among those who had a college degree was 92°00 
percent. The chi-square value: of the data presented in table 14 is 
1:363, and with 5 degrees of freedom, P lies between ‘90 ane 95, The 
null hypothesis is thus retained. 


It is thus difficult to assess the role of education in determining 
the turnout figure. The present survey only clearly shows that 
abstention rate was maximum among the illiterate rural women. 


Family Income and Electoral Participation 


It is often held in the west that the more prosperous people are 
more likely to be active in politics and to vote proportionately- in 
greater numbers than the less prosperous ones. This relationship 
has been supported by Lane, Tingsten and Campbell, among many 
others.?° - 


This association has been sought to be explained through diffe- 
rent reasons. The richer persons are more likely to come into 
contact with those who are active in politics, This is different from 
the lower status persons who tend to avoid social contacts in mixed 
groups and who generally reveal a lack of self-confidence. The more 
prosperous persons are also likely to possess those characteristics 
which facilitate comprehension of politics. For example, they are 
more likely to have gone to schools and colleges and received some 
higher education. Furthermore, the more affluent are also likely 
to have received more political stimuli through exposure to mass 
media. 


Electoral studies in India only partly support such’ réséarch’ 
findings in the west.2° ‘An‘individual’s financial status is determined 
not only by his or her income, but also by the total income of his or 
her family. But in this study, the researcher could not take individual 
income into consideration as the number of women, having an 
income of their own, was‘too ‘small. The survey ‘data did not 
establish any significant association ‘between family income and 
voting turnout. = * 


Among the rural women,.our survey did not’cover any respon- 
dent who: said that the total income of her family -was«nil. ‘The 


aa 
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highest turnout was found among those who had a family income of 
Rs. 2000 and above. In this- group all the respondents turned out 
to vote. Turnout was lowest among those who had a family 
income of Rs. 1001-2000, leaving aside those who refused to disclose 
their income. 


TABLE 15 


Income and Voting Turnout : Rural Women 





Income Voted Did not vote N 


Rs. S51 — Rs. 150 100:00% 0:00% 6 
Rs. 151 — Rs. 250 76:92 23°08 13 
Rs. 25] — Rs. 500 84°62 15°38 ' 43 
Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 85°71 14°29 21 
" Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 75°00 25°00 8 
Rs. 2001 and above 100-00 4 
Refused to disclose 66°67 33°33 3 
N. A. 100°00 2 





As there were only 3 respondents in the category of those who 
refused to disclose their income, the researcher did not consider 
their case. The chi-square value of the data presented in table 15 
is 4'027, and, with 7 degrees of freedom, P lies between *70 and ‘80 
The null hypothesis is retained. 


Among the male respondents in the rural area also, there was no 
respondent whose family income was nil, The highest turnout was 
found among those who had an income of Rs. 51-150 ; among those 
who had a family income of Rs. 251- 500 and also among those 
who had a family income of Rs 1001-2000. In all these groups there 
was 100°00 per cent voting turnout. Turnout was lowest among 
those who had a family income of Rs. 2000 and above. The chi- 
square test could not establish any significant association here, 
The chi-square value of the data presented in table 16 is 7°783 and, 
with 7 degrees of freedom, P lies between ‘30 and ‘50. The null 
hypothesis is retained. 
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i eo ‘TABLE 16 

a Income and Voting Turnout-: - Rural Men 
Income _ Voted Did not vote N 
Rs. 51 — Rs. 150 = 10000% -00% . 3 
Rs. 151 — Rs. 250 88°89 lil! 18 
Rs. 251 — Rs. 500 100°00 10 
Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 95°83 . 417 24 
Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 | 100°00 12 
Rs. 2001 and above ~ 80°00 20°00 5 
Refused to disclose 66°67 33°33 3 
N. A. 100°00 2 














In the urban region our survey data did not reveal any consistent 
increase or decrease in voting turnout corresponding to an increase 
In income. Among the women, our survey did not cover any 
respondent who said that the total income of her family was nil or 
between Rs. 51 - Rs. 500. While 50°00 per cent of our respondents 
in the Rs. 501 to Rs. 1000 income group voted, the turnout rate was 
84°21 per cent in the next higher group. Voting dropped to 
72°73 per ċent in the Rs. 2001 and above group. It may reasonably 
be held that those who did not disclose their income or did not 
answer the question belonged to the high income group. Voting 
rate rose again to 86°96 per cent among them. The chi-square value 
of the data contained in table 17 is 4°390. P here lies between 
‘30 and ‘50. The null hypothesis has, therefore, to be retained. 


TABLE 17 
Income and Voting Turnout: Urban Women 





Income Voted Did not vote N 
Rs. 51 — Rs, 150. 
Rs. 151 — Rs. 250 
Rs. 251 — Rs. 500 


Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 50°00 % 50°00 % 4 
Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 84°21 15°79 19 ` 
Rs. 2001 and above 72°73 "27:27 33 
Refused to disclose 86°96 13°04 23 


N.'A. > 87°50 - 12°50 8 
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Among the male respondents in the urban region, only two 
reported a family income of Rs. 51 - Rs. 150 and Rs. 151 - Rs. 250. 
‘These cases should not be taken into consideration as there was only” 
-one respondent in each group. All those in the Rs. 251 - Rs. 500 
and Rs. 1001 - Rs. 2000 income groups turned out to vote while 
90°91 per cent of those with a family income of Rs. 2001 and 
above voted. There were 9 respondents who refused to disclose 
their family income. Voting turnout was lowest among them: 
7778 per cent. The chi-square value of the data presented in table 
18 is 6'316, and with 6 degrees of freedom, P lies between °30 and ‘50 
The null hypothesis is retained. Therefore the present survey shows 
that higher family income does not have any influence in determining _ 
the turnout figure. 


TABLE 18 


Income and Voting Turnout: Urban Men . 








Income Voted Did not vote N 
Rs. 51 — Rs. 150 100°00% 0-00%, 1 
Rs. 151 — Rs. 250 ' 100°00 1 
Rs. 251 — Rs. 500 100°00 5 
Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 93°33 6°67 15 
Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 100°00 j 24 
Rs. 2001 and above 90:91 9°09 11 
Refused to disclose 77°78 2222 9 


Exposure to Mass Media and 
‘Electoral Participation 


‘In the past two decades communication media have spread through- 
out the world. Beginning with newspapers, film and radio, then 
with television and today with computers, satellites and other sophis- 
ticated delivery systems, modern communications have been thrust 
into almost every corner of the world. | 


Daniel Lerner regards the development of the mass media as the 
keystep in a society’s march from a state of traditionalism to that 
of modernity. A major thesis of Lerner’s study is that ‘thigh empa- 
thic capacity” is the predominant personal style only of the modern 
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man. Empathy is the capacity to imagine oneself in another 
person’s position ;.an empathic person is psychologically mobile, he 
can identify personal opinions with public issues. One of the charac- 
teristics of this modern, empathic man is that he is a participant 
individual — he has opinions, he is a cash customer and he votes.*! 
Therefore, it may reasonably be expected that every rise in media 
exposure will be accompanied by a corresponding increase in voting 
turnout. 


We tried to assess the rate of exposure to mass media of our 
respondents by asking them six questions and then the respondents 
were divided into three ranked categories. The questions asked were : 


1 Do you generally read any newspaper or is the news- 
paper read out to you? 


la (If yes) Is it daily ? 

2 Do you listen to the radio ? 
2a (If yes) How often ? 

3 Do you watch the T.V. ? 
3a (If yes) How often ? 


Mass media are not widespread in the rural areas. When they 
make use of media, these are likely to be radios and films which do 
not require skills of literacy. 


So far as the rural women are concerned, all of those who had 
high exposure to mass media voted. The number of the respon- 
dents scoring high rate of exposure, however, was not significant: 
There were only 5 respondents. Those who had medium exposure 
to mass media and those who had low exposure had almost the 
same rate of percentage in voting turnout. The figure was 83°33 per 
cent and 82°93 per cent respectively. 


TABLE 19- 


Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Rural Women 





Degree of Exposure Voted ` Did not vote N 
Low - 82:93% 17:07% 4l 
Medium 83°33 16°67 24 
High 100°00 5 





9 
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The association between these two variables has not been estab- 
lished here through the application of the chi-square test. The data 
of table 19 yield a chi-square value of 1:006, and with 2 degrees of 
freedom, probability lies between °5S0 and ‘70. Therefore, the null 
hypothesis is retained, 


However, in the case of the rural men, every rise in the exposure 
rate was followed by an increase in the rate of voting ; 100°00 per cent 
of those who scored ‘high’ had voted. They were followed by those 
who scored medium in exposure to mass media The figure was 
93°10 per cent. Voting turnout was lowest among those who scored 
low. It was 80°00 per cent The chi-square value of the data in 
table 20 is 6°806, and with two degrees of freedom, P lies between -02 
and °05. The null hypothesis is therefore rejected. Our survey 
reveals that exposure to mass media have significant association with 
voting turnout in the urban region. 


Among the urban women, turnout rate was highest among those 
who had the maximum exposure rate. The figure was 93°02 per cent, 
while 84°62 per cent of those who scored medium had voted. 














TABLE 20 
Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Rural Men 
Degree of Exposure Voted Did not vote N 
Low 80:00% 20:00% 15 
Medium 93°10 6°90 29 
High l 100°00 33 
TABLE 21 


Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Urban Women 





Degree of Exposure Voted Did not vote N 
Low 58:06% 4194% 31 
Medium 84°62 15°38 13 


High 93°02 6°98 43 
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Turnout rate was lowest among those who had a low exposure 
rate. Only 58°06 per cent of them had voted. The chi-square value 
of the data presented in table 21 is 13°678, and with 2 degrees of 
freedom, P lies between ‘001 and ‘005. Therefore, the null hypo- 
thesis is to be rejected. 


Among the male respondents also, every rise in the rate of 
media exposure was followed by an iacrease in the percentage of 
voting turnout. As expected, the voting rate was maximum among 
those who had the maximum exposure. It was 96°36 per cent. They 
were followed by those who had medium exposure scores (87°50 per 
cent). The turnout figure was lowest among those who scored 
low (66°67 per cent). i 


TABLE 22 


Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Urban Men 





Degree of Exposure Voted Did not vote N 
Low 66:67% 33:33% 3 
Medium 87°50 12°50 8 
High 96°36 3°64 55 





However, it is to be noted that the number of the respondents 
scoring low exposure rate was only 3. The chi-square value of the 
data being 5'070 and the degree of freedom being 2, probability 
lies between ‘05 and "10. Therefore, the null hypothesis is almost 
rejected. Thus the present study reveals that, with the sole exception 
of rural women, exposure to mass media was positively associated 
with the voting turnout rate. 


Throughout this study the author sought to understand the 
degree of electoral participation by women of West Bengal. Such 
a study cannot, obviously, establish a general theory of political 
behaviour of women, but may contribute to promote the establish- 
ment of a theory which can have extensive application. 
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SOVIET SOCIALISM AND THE QUESTION OF 
DEMOCRACY IN RECENT TIMES 


SOBHANLAL DATTA GUPTA 


THE QUESTION OF democracy in the context of socialism has been on 
the agenda ever since the emergence of marxism. The founders of 
marxism, and more particularly Lenin, insisted that for socialism to 
continue its long march in history the premium would have to be put 
.on the conscious involvement of the masses in the political process 
of socialism. However, the fact remains that the success of socialism 
on the economic front has not been necessarily matched by the 
flourishing of democracy on the political front in the Soviet Union, 
for instance, even after sixty years of revolution. Consequently, the 
crucial political question that Soviet socialism has to confront today 
centres around the precise working out of the meaning of democracy. 
It is now being openly acknowledged that many of the ailments 
that Soviet socialism is suffering from are rooted in the neglect of 
the question of democracy and that they can be settled only with 
reference to this issue. An inquiry into this problem leads one to a 
somewhat unexplored theoretical terrain, since this has nothing 
to do with any pluralistic restructuration of political power, as 
recommended by the ideologues of liberal democracy. The follow- 
ing issues may, therefore, be considered. 


Contradictions under Socialism 


Issue One While in a liberal democracy the question of democrati- 
zation of the political order is inseparably associated with the issue 
of legitimacy, its real effect is that of domination. Under liberalism, 
the exercise in democracy is a necessity in order to neutralize people’s 
perception of capitalism as a socio-political system. Here democracy 
being a formal process, it successfully keeps the masses away from 
the power structure, and this leads to two opposite, yet simultaneous, 
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effects : one, the masses are kept away from the real political process 
and their understanding of the politics of capitalism is blurred ; two, 
this legitimizes the position of the authority (in the typical Weberian 
sense) that rules the people. 


The perspective of socialism, however, is entirely different. Its 
survival and advance is inseparably related to its ability to make the 
people consciously involved in the political process, and to enable 
them to be constantly identified with the spirit of socialist ideology. 
It is through the deepening of this process that socialist democracy 
makes its strides. The contrasting perspectives underlying the two 
systems has been admirably summed up by Glezerman : 


Whereas capitalism cannot exist without suppressing the 
political activity of the working people, communism cannot 
function normally otherwise than by stimulating the activity 
of the masses and drawing them into deciding all affairs of 
society and the state.’ 


This involves identification of the appropriate mechanisms facilita- 
ting political participation of the people in socialism. 


Issue Two Economic stability of socialism does not necessarily make 
socialism a politically perfect system. On the contrary, as recent 
reports suggest, to overcome economic stagnation political invigora- 
tion of the system through massive and conscious participation of 
the masses has become an important precondition. This brings in the 
question of placing politics in command under socialism. Theoreti- 
cally, this involves consideration of the importance of superstructure 
in socialism, which may not necessarily correspond to the economic 
base. The mechanisms of democratizing socialism, therefore, con- 
stitute an autonomous political process within the basic framework 
of socialist economy. 


Issue Three The question of democracy under socialism is associated 
with the problem of contradictions under socialism. The lack of 
people’s political involvement is quite often a result of the failure to 
identify and resolve contradictions many of which are rooted in the 
subjective errors and shortcomings of political leadership. The 
resolution of these contradictions is inseparably connected with 
the political .question of expansion of democracy. This requires 
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elaboration, since the question of contradictions under socialism 
has, in recent years, been a centre of interesting debate in the 
Soviet Union and eastern. Europe. 


As early as 1972 Glezerman, of the Soviet Union, opened the 
debate* in World Marxist Review, sparking off a discussion the rele- 
vance of which seems to be even more valid today. A review of this 
debate shows that at least two crucial issues were identified In the 
first place, Glezerman pointed out® that objective conditions of 
socialism provided the opportunity to resolve contradictions of the 
system without social conflicts, admitting that contradictions under 
socialism might result from the gap between the growing aspiration 
of the people and the inability of the system to cope with them. At 
the same time, he warned that while objective conditions merely 
provided the possibility of settling the contradictions, how this 
possibility is utilized would depend on appropriate organizing activity 
and the correct methods of handling the contradictions. Otherwise, 
growing contradictions might produce social conflicts even under 
socialism. This position was endorsed by B Zaharescu (Rumania) 
and L Nagy (Hungary), while W Eichhorn and G Stieler (GDR) 
expressed a different opinion. The latter argued* that while subjective 
errors might certainly give rise to contradictions, they were, in effect, 
rooted in the objective conditions. Disagreeing with this attempt to 
underplay the subjective shortcomings, Zaharescu® and Nagy® 
stressed that the possibility of emergence of antagonistic contradic- 
tions, arising out of wrong policy of the party, should be seriously 
considered, since this had happened in history (i.e., in Hungary, 
in 1956). 


Secondly, it was concluded that the nature of contradiction 
(antagonistic or non-antagonistic) did not necessarily coincide with 
the form of resolving the contradictions. Glezerman argued’ that 
contradiction not antagonistic by nature might be aggravated by 
serious mistakes of party leadership, leading thereby to its resolution 
through social conflicts and explosions even under socialism. Nagy 
pointed out,® on the basis of the Hungarian experience, that antago- 
nistic contradiction between Kulaks and poor peasants could be 
resolved through collectivization of agriculture in a non-antagonistic 
manner, as distinct from the Soviet experience in the 30s. In other 
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words, the exact form that the resolution of contradictions would 
assume was conditioned by the extent of conformity of the subjective 
factor to the objective conditions. 


This leads one to make two observations. First, it is to be 
admitted that, unlike a capitalist society, antagonistic contradictions 
are not endemic to socialism in the sense that they are not objec- 
tively rooted in a stable socialist system after the class enemies have 
been successfully routed. There may, of course, remain individual 
Opposition to socialism, but the victory of socialist production rela- 
tions nullifies the possibility of a class opposition. Secondly, the 
non-antagonistic contradictions under socialism, unless properly 
identified and resolved, may develop into antagonistic contradic- 
tions, leading thereby to the possibility of conflicts and explosive 
situations. 


It is precisely in this context that the question of democracy 
becomes all the more important. The inability of the party leader- 
ship to grasp the aspirations of the people, corruption, inefficiency 
and bureaucratic practices inside the party, its reluctance to mobilize 
and intolerance to involve the masses in the everyday administration 
and political life of socialism, its failure to ideologically mould the 
consciousness of the masses in the spirit of communist morality lead 
to the crystallization of a cluster of contradictions between the 
thrust of the activity of the party and that of the people. If they 
remain ignored, the gulf between the party and the masses continues 
to widen and eventually the discontent of the people explodes 
in full blast, precipitating a political crisis. 


On this point, the Soviet scholars appear to be divided.?° While 
Kosolapov'* explains the emergence of such antagonistic contradic- 
tions by blaming individuals or groups of people who are guided by 
egoistic interests in opposition to the interests of society as a whole, 
an altogether different opinion is voiced by Butenko. Agreeing with 
Kosolapov that such contradictions are non-class in nature, he, 
however, squarely blames the party leadership for its inability to live 
with the masses and, consequently, for provoking socio-political 
conflicts which tend to grow into a political crisis and then mature 
into a counter-revolution. Citing the instances of what happened in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland, he observes, 

10 
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To go back to the nature of what happened in’ Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, one should see that in each 
instance the mistakes and distortions, of which the ruling 
parties and political authorities were guilty, caused deforma- 
tions of socialism, simultaneously provoking discontent 
among the masses. That discontent developed into political 
crises and socio-political conflicts which the internal and 
external enemies of socialism sought to direct towards the 
restoration of the capitalist order, i.e, to effect a counter- 
revolutionary coup.*? (emphasis added). 


This prompts one to conclude, first, that conflicts and antago- 
nisms are neither germane to socialism nor are they directed against 
socialism as a political system in theory. What they do express is 
the people’s disapproval of the methods of political leadership and 
thereby some ‘of the political practices of socialism.‘® This refutes 
the claim of the western scholars (i.e. Aron, Birnbaum) ‘that, since 
the masses are critical of socialism in principle, socialismis as 
undesirable as capitalism and that the source and nature of conflicts 
in the two systems are primarily identical. Secondly, conflicts and 
crises of socialism are very largely results of the failure of the party 
“to observe democratic norms in the functioning of the system and 
_they can be settled by effecting appropriate changes in the leadership 
and policy of the party. In other words, unlike capitalism, antago- 
-nistic contradictions under socialism are not necessarily beyond 
redemption provided, however, the magnitude of the problem is 
properly felt without losing time. 


Now that it has been admitted by the CPSU leadership in the 
post-Brezhnev period that many of these problems are plaguing the 
Soviet system for quite some time, the question as to how they are 
sought to be solved has acquired deep significance. A look at the 
shifts in the CPSU’s policy enables one to identify the following 
measures : (a) emphasizing the need of the working people to be 
consciously involved in the political life of the country ; (b) empha- 
sizing the need of effecting radical shifts in the organizational work 
of the party and bridging up the gulf between the party and the 
masses ; and (c) emphasizing the need of ideological moulding of 
people’s consciousness, enabling them to be consciously identified 
with the spirit and mission of communism. These questions may 
now be considered in the following sections. 
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It is now being acknowledged that much of the stagnation which 
characterizes the Soviet system today is the consequence of lack of 
the desired level of people’s involvement in the political life of the 
country. Hence the main thrust of the party’s activity is directed 
towards intensifying the contact between the party and the masses. 
The idea was strongly emphasized by Andropov in his address to the 
Central Committee in 1982, when he said, 


...1t is necessary to stimulate the activity of the mass of the 
working people. Today this is a most important task of Party 
Committees, of the Soviets, and of trade-union and Komso- 
mol bodies. The Party’s idea, plan and slogans, as we know 
become a material force when they gain a grip on the 
masses And this means that it is essential to continue 
developing socialist democracy in its broadest possible sense, 
i.e., to secure the increasingly more active participation of 
the mass of the working people in managing state and public 
affairs.* ¢ 


This, it is argued, has to be manifest in the form of “taking 
counsel with the working people”, and in valuing highly “the frank- 
ness and clarity of the judgements, well-founded in living experience, 
of the working man.”!* While emphasizing the importance of being 
engaged in “frank, businesslike and constructive conversation 
with the masses,” it was stressed in a meeting of the Central Commi- 
ttee in 1984 that the executive personnel must regularly report to the 
population about their work and the mass media would have to play 
a key role in involving working people in the discussion and solution 
of the central problems of Soviet society. This would mean a 
systematic study of public opinion and a considerate attitude to 
letters addressed to the party by the working people, which 
constitutes a form of expression of popular inittative.*° 


These ideas have now been incorporated in the amended edition 
of the programme of the CPSU, as adopted by the 27th Congress 
in 1986. In chapter EV, part II of the programme it has been 
stated that the soviets would have to act as vital organs of expre- 
ssion of the interests of the working people in different spheres 
of administration. Moreover, the elected deputes would have to 
account for their performance and, where necessary, they might be 
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recalled even before the expiry of their term. The 27th Congress 
has further stressed the fact that the local soviets must be empow- 
ered with greater autonomy and they would have to serve as one of 
the most effective means of mobilizing the masses for accelerating 
the country’s socioeconomic development. It has been officially 
admitted in the Congress that departmentalism, inefficiency, red 
tapism, and indifference to the people today largely characterize the 
working of the government in the Soviet Union and one of the main 
reasons contributing to this phenomenon has been identified as the 
slackening of control over the activity of the apparatus by the 
working people, the Soviets themselves, and public organizations.** 


Consequently, role of work operatives, operating in all spheres of 
life, has been emphasized with a view to exercising “‘direct democracy’, 
involving ‘‘direct participation by the popular masses in the elabora- 
tion, adoption and execution of governmental and other decisions.” 1° 
Besides this, the trade unions, the YCL (Young Communist League), 
the Komsomols have been asked to step up their activities, since 
in many cases they have been found to be lacking in militancy and 
resolve when it comes to defending the working people’s legitimate 
interests. And all these, it has been stressed, have to be given 
wide publicity despite the fact that those who have grown used to 
doing slipshod work and practising deception would feel awkard 
when their activities would be published.*® 


Party Reorganization 


The style of functioning of the party has also come in for serious 
criticism, since the organic link between the party and the people 
appears to have snapped in many instances. Bureaucratism, insensi- 
tiveness to people’s interests, corruption in organizational work have 
been some of the symptoms of this phenomenon. To overcome these 
problems, the party has been asked to evolve appropriate mechanisms 
whereby it would be able to detect changes in the mood of the masses 
and to make in-depth study of their needs and interests. These 
involve, according to the Central Committee, taking into considera- 
tion, speeches and letters of the working people, questions put to 
propagandists etc. and it has been estimated that interesting 
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experience of such work has been witnessed in Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia, Georgia, Latvia, Uzbekistan and a number of regional 
committees of the party in the RSFSR and Ukraine.*° 


The contact between the party and the masses has weakened 
particularly because of erosion of democratic norms within the 
party. The question came up for serious consideration in a meeting 
of the Central Committee in April 1985. It was stressed that 
in the name of party unity and discipline a tendency to evade 
and suppress criticism and self-criticism had emerged and this must 
give way to the spirit of fostering party democracy. It was argued, 
for instance, that henceforth it would be an important responsibility 
of the party committees to oversee the regular holding of sessions 
of primary units of the party in a spirit of frank self-criticism. 
In particular, emphasis was laid on the need of each party member 
to openly express his opinion and criticism, if any, without his voice 
being suppressed in the party meetings. It would be expected, the 
meeting stressed, that the leading personnel, the members of the 
Central Committee, the heads of ministries and departments would 
take a direct and active part in the meetings of primary organizations 
of the party.?* 


The style of party work has come under severe criticism in 
the 27th Congress. It was pointed out in the Report of the Central 
Committee that in many instances collective decisions of the party 
were being overruled or were not implemented by individual leaders 
occupying influential positions This happened, for example, in the 
Kirghizian Communist Party. Refering to, the Moscow city party’s 
organizational work, it was stated that there the leadership, for quite 
some time, allowed itself to be guided by complacence and a spirit of 
exaggerated success of party work, underestimating major lapses in 
its work among the people. The problem assumed serious 
proportions in the Uzbek Communist Party where the leadership 
tried to bluff the people, through empty. rhetorics, and by suppress- 
ing the voices of criticism. This violation of party democracy led to 
development of trends inside the party which were violative of 
communist morality, e.g., bribery, nepotism and disregard for 
socialist legality. The reason for all these negative phenomena was 
stated to be the fact that for some time some republics, territories, 
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regions and cities were virtually placed out of bounds to criticism. 
This leads to bureaucratism, arrogance and eventual snapping of 
contact with the people. Citing certain cases (e.g., Alma-Ata), it was 
stated in the Report that a number of senior officials, found to have 
made open breach with democratic norms, had to be discharged 
from their posts and expelled from the party.” ° 


Interestingly, it was reported in a meeting of the Central 
Committee held after the 27th Congress that while this emphasis on 
democratization of party life was yielding results, there also were 
trends which tried to scuttle this initiative. Instances were cited (e.g., 
Tashkhent City. Party Committee) where the local leadership in 


its reluctance to maintain contact with the people was interested in - 


discharging its. responsibilities through the medium of paper-work 


and administrative fiats. -It was particularly emphasized. in the : 


Report that this mentality had led to expulsión of honest workers 
from the party for criticism of party bureaucracy.?” 


‘This emphasis on, revamping the style.of party wo:k is under- 


standable, But the question that agitates one’s mind is this : why is 


~ 


it that even after the formal denunciation of Stalin’s “personality . 


cult’, a real collective leadership, with its moorings rooted in the 
consciousness of the people, is yet to take shape in the Soviet Union ? 
_ One commentator is perhaps right in suggesting?‘ that while the 
possibility of violation of socialist democracy may arise out of 
objective circumtances (e.g., the early years of Soviet power in Stalin’s 
time), the actual infringements spring from subjective causes’ (e.g., 
Stalin’s authoritarian personality about which Lenin warned). In the 
Soviet Union, too, it appears that the political leadefship in the last 


two decades has been blinded by a feeling of'false optimism about: 


he 


the success of socialism, generating thereby a tendency that un- ` 


abashedly eulogises the party and undermines the initiative of the 


people. It is this: subjective perception of socialism that has in’ 


a way contributed to stagnation and decay of party work, leading ` 


eventually:to erosion of democratic norms and:the crystallization of 


bureaucratism. Consequently, the spirit of self-criticism; so much - 


emphasized by. Lenin, has given way to complacence, leading thereby 
to intolerance of .criticism at different levels of party leadership. 


Corruption, inefficiency and all related vices on: the one ‘hand, and : v 


od ' ' pj 
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the gradual weakening of contact between the party and'the people 
on the other, have been the logical outgrowth of this tendency, 
making the system’ critically ill. That this has severaly impaired 
the credibility of the system and that the historical need of the hour 
is invigoration of the entire style of party work through continuous 
self-criticism has been stated by Gorbachev in a recent speech after 
” the 27th Congress : 


We are sometimes asked : Haven’t we gone too far, in our 
criticism, aren’t we thus giving food for anti-communist pro- 
paganda? Weare positive that we haven’t gone too far in 
this. Both Karl Marx and Viladimir Lenin taught that an 
indispensable condition for a revolutionary party’s success is 
its critical attitude to its performance. We have sought 
to follow this behest and won the unreserved backing of 
the communists and all people ... There is also another 
important area of our work. The political system of socia- 
lism offers the working people broad possibilities to take 
part in administering public affairs. It should be admitted, 
however, that it is not always that these possibilities are 
used to the full. The reasons are the manifestations of 
formalism, a propensity to ostentation, red tape and smug 
complacency. The party has adopted a course of doing 
decisively away with them. further upgrading Soviet demo- 
cracy, and promoting the people’s socialist self-govern- 
ment ... We link all these processes with a serious re-organi- 
sation of the party’s own work, vigorous quest, innovation, 
overcoming of the infallitility complex, close touch with 
the masses, broad publicity, and unity of work and deed— 
these are the demands made today on the style of work of 
the party organisations and on every communist, irrespec- 
tive of his post?§ 


The Ideological Question 


The process of fostering socialist democracy, however, is unthink- 
able without a corresponding feedback on the ideological Jevel. Ina 
way, the interrelation between politics and ideology constitutes an 
autonomous process within socialism’s superstructure, and this is not 
always necessarily a reflection of the economic base of socialism. In 
fact, it is quite possible that the economic growth of socialism would 
largely depend on movements in the superstructure. The inability to 
appreciate this importance-of superstructure in socialism leads to 
crude distortions of the problem. There are scholars?" who put 
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forward the argument that since Soviet economy has failed to deliver 
the goods and that its performance is rather dismal, that is why the 
Kremlin leadership has placed the superstructure (=ideology) before 
base (=production), and thereby it strives to legitimize political 
domination by camouflaging its real intentions through the smoke- 
screen of ideology. Distortion of a different shade is expressed in 
the opinion®? that Andropov and Chernenko warned against 
exclusive reliance on ideological indoctrination to shape popular 
attitudes, since non-performance of the Soviet system was largely 
rooted in faulty economic planning and administration. The 
facts, however, are different. It was during the brief period of 
Andropov and Chernenko that the ideological question was consi- 
dered emphatically, and that too primarily with reference to the 
deepening of socialism’s politics (—democracy), and rather tangen- 
tially to the question of economy. 


Since man constitutes both the means and the goal of socialism, 
ideology and politics are dialectically intertwined in socialism’s 
superstructure. Consequently, just as ideological invigoration of 
consciousness is necessary, deepening people’s involvement in the 
politics of socialism, conversely, the quality of political involvement 
will shape the ideas that socialism professes. An examination may 
now be made of the two elements in this dialectic. A major factor 
explaining the apathy for involvement in building of socialism has 
been identified as the growth of parasitic mentality characterizing 
certain sections of Soviet society. As the consolidation of socialism 
has brought in its trait a sense of security, this has given rise to a 
trend which suggests that economic demands of the individual are to 
be considered without reference to the principle of socialist distri- 
bution. Evidently, this is an attitude that treats the demands of the 
individual in isolation from his contribution to production, leading 
thereby to violation of the basic principle of socialism. It is 
precisely because of these reasons, Andropov pointed out, that the 
Soviet society today has to face the problem of ‘unearned incomes, 
so-called rolling stones, shirkers, slackers, and bad workmen who: in 
effect sponge on society and live off the masses of conscientious 
‘workers.”** It is for countering this. crass. individualism that 
ideological moulding of consciousness in the spirit of communist 
values has become so much necessary. This alone can make the 
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individual conscious of his role in socialism and can thereby make 
him aware of the interests of society. Accordingly, the party has 
been asked to gear up its ideological work,?® particularly among 
young people. It has been stated with frankness that the present 
young generation in the USSR has, by and large, been affected by 
consumerist, egoistic scale of values, the probable reason being that 
it has been brought up in an atmosphere of economic stability, free 
from crisis, war and revolution. The Young Communist League, the 
Komsomols, all mass fronts of the party as well as the party 
veterans who have passed through the fires of revolution have been 
asked to train the young in the spirit of communism, keeping 
in mind the demands of the new generation and their mental 
framework.®° 


No less complex is the problem of making people conscious of 
the goals of communism by drawing them politically in the process 
of socialism’s forward march. This involves the question. of deepen- 
ing the interaction between the individual’s scale of values and the 
ethical goals of communism, since, after all, the creation of a new 
man is socialism’s ultimate goal. This means, in other words, 
inculcating in him a sense of commitment, and this gives him 
the desired political identity whereby he can be made aware of the 
communist ideal.. This is a problem of transformation of the 
consciousness of the individual where ideology and politics coalesce, 
aiming at a fusion of labour and ethics. This would usher in 
a new level of cultural consciousness, leading to the rise of the 
communist man. That the main thrust of ideological work of the 
party would have to be oriented in this direction was summed up by 
Andropov, when he said in a meeting with party veterans, “It means 
raising the people’s culture systematically making every person a 
politically active — Yes, comrades, without fail, a politically aware,— 
participant in our public life.’ 


This involves the problem of generating a new quality of morality, 
and thereby a new way of life, the complexity of which is primarily 
rooted in the superstructure of socialism, since this is a question of 
breaking the barriers of cultural consciousness. Among the Soviet 
scholars, however, there appears to be dispute on this question. 
While one opinion®? interprets the problem primarily on the super- 
structural level, there are others who believe? that the quality of 
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life to be attained would be largely determined by the quantitative 
extension of the material ( economic ) base of socialism. This 
reductionist attempt to understand the problems of superstructure 
with reference to the base is a reflection of positivist thinking as 
against the more complex approach of analysing the problem in 
terms of the dialectic of the superstructure. 


The problem of involving the people in the building of socialism 
in the Soviet Union has thus brought into focus certain topical issues 
concering socialist democracy which are of crucial theoretical and ideo- 
logical importance. .The questions raised require to be treated without 
any trapping of dogmatism, since their angularities remain somewhat 
unexplored. The outcome of this excrcise would be eagerly awaited. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Moin Shakir, STATE AND POLITICS IN CONTEMPORARY 
INDIA, Ajanta Publications, New Delhi, 1986, 207 pp., Rs. 90°00. 


Professor Shakir is well known for his keen interest in Indian 
politics — its specificities — more particularly, its minority problems. 
In the book under review he has related his analysis of such 
specificities and peculiarities involving religion, caste and communal 
structures and consciousness to social reality, having indicated its 
nature and process. That he is a keen and perceptive observer of 
Indian politics is evident from the various facts and the data he has 
gathered from the different parts of the Indian society. He has not 
heaped up facts like a crass empiricist but has drawn out their 
non-apparent implications by placing them suitably into an analytical 
framework. 


In the first chapter entitled ‘Political Power and Classes’ the author 
has clarified his theoretical framework and its suitability for 
explaining the Indian situation. In the second chapter he has 
made an endeavour to determine the class character of the Indian 
state mainly by indicating that the state serves the interests of 
the propertied classes in society’ (p. 33) or the ‘bourgeoisie landlords’ 
(p. 54). In this endeavour the author has taken the analysis of 
Mandel as a guiding framework not from Mandel’s book directly but 
from the writings of Boris Frankel (pp. 33-4, 55). Though Mandel 
has used his analysis to prove the class character of the western 
capitalist states, Shakir has used the same to prove that the 
state in India serves the interests of three propertied classes, 
namely, metropolitan bourgeoisie, Indian bourgeoisie and the 
landlords (p. 47). Whether such assertion indicates the mixed 
character of the Indian state is not clear enough. In his opinion 
government policies have fostered the growth of capitalism both in 
agriculture (p. 44) and in industry (pp. 44-6) and the capitalist 
context and the overall capitalist relations have constituted such 
a compelling structure that ‘the state managers and the ruling class’ 
{here he has not used the word classes] ‘cannot exist independently’ 
(p. 47). The author appears to have resisted the natural conclusion, 
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which follows’ logically from these assertions, from teing stated 
categorically in- this chapter (may be out of ‘some concern not 
academically connected with.the ‘present subject), although he has 
failed to do the same in chapter III where he has categorically stated 
that the ‘Indian state is a capitalist state’ (p. 83). But this assertion 
has not been made the basis of all the analyses made in different 
chapters of the book. 


“The whole trouble seems to haye cropped-up partly from his 
notion of landlordism which extends like a thematic thread through 
different chapters (see pp. 13, 17 in chap. I, pp. 43, 51 in chap. 
II, p. 93 in chap. HI and pp. 180, 183 in chap. VI). This is not 
unwarranted as this notion is crucially important in all the aspects of 
Indian politics. And it is because of such theoretical importance 
that its meaning and significance have to be precisely stated. But 
whether that has been done is a moot point. 


In the first chapter, indicating the role of the colonial ruler 
the author observes: ‘Notwithstanding its limited “progressive 
role” the British colonialists preserved the landlords’ rule over the 
peasants almost everywhere or, as the supreme landowner exacting 
landtax, directly from the peasants (pp. 13-4, 134).? As the word 
‘preservation’ means preservation of a pre-existing system or structure 
or an entity, the preservation of landlords’ rule by the British 
colonialist means the preservation of the landlords’ rule in the same 
form with the same content as it had been existing prior to the 
advent of the British colonialists, because the author has’ nowhere 

mentioned preservation in a modified form. 


‘. Though the author has indicated the development of- capitalism 
‘in the.countryside (p: 17) and of a new landowning class (pp. 43-4), 
‘he has not indicated the process of transformation of the British- 
made landlord class and the British-preserved feudatories (in‘ a 
modified form) after independence. The abolition of British- 
-made Jandlordism — or the system of intermediaries cannot be 
questioned, although it may not result in the reduction of inequality 
‘of landholding (D Thorner, The Shaping of Modern: India, 
pp. . 159-61). The weak. native feudal states. preserved by the 
British could not resist the liquidative absorption process started 
after independence (Kosambi, pp. 21-2 n.). Instead of indicating 
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such process of liquidative transformation and their effects 
in the sphere of control over the state-apparatus by such 
forces, the author has indicated the persistence of such forces 
with as much vitality and strength of its own as to compel the 
capitalists of free India to share the state-power with such forces by 
forming ‘bourgeois-landlord combine’ (p. 93). What is more, he 
has not only indicated the simple persistence of such forces but 
asserted that such forces have consolidated their sway (pp. 17, 43) 
after independence. 


Such sharing of power by the landlords at the level of the 
political superstructure has to be linked with the relevant mode of 
production supposed to exist within the society. But the author has 
not Clearly indicated which mode of production — the precapitalist 
or capitalist—is dominant in the countryside requiring its representa- 
tion in the political superstructure, though he has spoken of the 
existence of several modes of production (p. 32). 


This coexistence of several modes of production seems to. have 
created the second problem for the author, because such coexistence 
makes the characterization of a state difficult if one does not 
pay attention to the theory of the modes of production and the 
dominant mode of production as its corollary (Poulantzas, Political 
Power .and Social classes, p. 15). Such theories do not make 
any untenable extension of Marx’s analysis, because Marx himself 
indicated the remnants of pre-capitalist modes of production 
alongside the incompletely developed capitalist modes of production 
in continental western Europe (Capital, vol. I, p. 9). Even in England, 
the ‘classic’ ground of capitalist - development, (ibid., p. 8) how 
the whole business of government had been allowed to remain ‘the 
guaranteed, domain of landed aristocracy’ by the bourgeoisie’ in order 
to gain ‘political recognition as the ruling class’ was indicated-by 
Marx (cited in Miliband, Marxism and Politics, p. 70). But despite - 
the coexistence of several modes of production, in Marx’s opinion, 
‘There is'in every social formation a particular branch of production 
which determines the position and importance of all others, and the 
relations obtaining in this branch accordingly determine the relations 
of all other branches as well? (A Contribution to- the Critique of » 
Political Economy, p. 212). : 
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It is such a branch of production or the dominant mode of 
production which determines’ the position and importance of all 
others and thus determines the class character of a state (ibid , p. 113). 
Such a theory of the modes of’ production that includes the concept 
of the dominant mode of production, is more applicable to the third 
world countries where different modes of production coexist. But 
Professor Shakir has made no endeavour in the book under review to 
identify the dominant mode of production in India with a view 
to characterizing the Indian state on the basis of such dominant mode 
of production. 


Though the author has rightly acknowledged that ‘the 
relationship between these classes [that is metropolitan bourgeoisie, 
Indian bourgeoisie and the landlords] and the state managers is 
a complex one’ (pp. 47-9), he appears to have laid more emphasis on 
the unity and uniformity of interests and views of these propertied 
classes and -between these classes and the state managers of the 
ruling party (pp. 15, 47, 183) and under-emphasized the essentiality 
of mediation and reconciliation functions of the Indian state for 
which it requires autonomy. That, in spite of such autonomy and 
temporary differences between the state-managers and the dominant 
class or_any of its fraction, the Indian state subserves the general and 
long-term. interests of such class had to be indicated with facts 
and data.. That the general belief of such autonomy among the 
people perpetuates the stability of the politico-economic system has 
also to be established. The author has not indicated this mediation 
and reconciliation functions of the Indian state and its autonomy and 
the screening function-of such autonomy Instead, he has asserted 
that ‘such influence and control’, as the propertied classes exercise, 
‘more often than not, reduces the government into ‘a committee 
for managing the common affairs” of the ruling class’ (p. 47). That 
such influence of different propertied classes having ‘anatagonistic 
interests’ (pp. 19, 191) may sometimes pull the ‘state authority in 
apposite directions has been left out of consideration. Such analyses 
may be said to have assumed that ‘class power is automatically tran- 
slated into state power’ (Miliband, ‘Marxism and Politics, pp. 67-8). 


That the ‘state is the “instrument” of the “ruling class”, because 


given its. insertion in the .capitalist mode of production it cannot 
12 
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be anything else’ (ibid., pp. 72-3), has to be established with facts and 
data in the case of India. But in doing so one should not ‘deprive 
the “‘agents” of any freedom of choice and manoeuver’ and thus turn 
‘them into the bearers of objective forces which they are unable to 
affect’ (ibid., p. 73°. 


Though the author’s analysis in respect of the foreign capital has 
indicated its staggering magnitude and increasing inflow (pp. 46-7, 
191), he has not pointed out the important fact that little foreign 
investment has been allowed to be made in the field of producer’s 
goods. So the core industrial sector still remains largely free from 
foreign control (Bettelheim, /ndia Independent, pp. 64-5). Along with 
the inflow of foreign capital into India one may indicate the outflow 
of Indian capital, technical know-how, loans, grants and services to 
underdeveloped countries, as Srikant Dutt did (Srikant Dutt, India, 
and the Third World) to get a fuller view of India’s capitalist nature. 
The class nature of the state manifests itself not only internally but 
also in its external relations. The author has not highlighted this 
aspect. 


It has to be admitted that Professor Shakir has made an earnest 
endéavour to make contributions towards an understanding of the 
-phenomena of religion, caste and communalism in Indian politics. 
‘Both chapters V and VI, and ‘partly chapter IV, have been devoted to 
the analysis of these phenomena. In the first place, the author has 
not considered these phenomena as characteristic of developed 
capitalist systems and as global ones. These are regarded as only 
peculiar to the Indian politics having their origins in the colonial 
politics and supportive roots in the ‘unique capitalist development in 
the country’ (p. 134). Tracing the root of communalism and casteism 
having religious background, the author observes : ‘The incomplete- 
ness of anti-feudal revolution helps in the persistence of backward- 
-ness, in which religion finds a fertile soil to grow’ (p. 141). 


In chapter III .the author has highlighted the basic features 
of Indian executive in the context. of the debate. on changing the 
form of the government, the real character of the judiciary and 
the nature of the coercive authority-and its tremendous ‘expansion 
(p: 63). The author“ has rightly pointed out that by raising issue of 


‘ 
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changing the form of the government some people are diverting the 
attention of the public from the essence or contents of the present 
capitalist state — as the institution essential for the production 
and reproduction of the conditions for the production and reproduc- 
tion of the forces and relations of capitalist mode of production 
(p. 73). 


The author has rightly indicated that the ‘various agencies of the 
government created by the Constitution could absorb the economic 
antagonisms and shocks of the class society. This arrangement 
proved immensely useful in achieving consensus and legitimacy, 
through constitutionalism, for class hegemony in the system’ (p. 75). 
So the protection of such constitutionalism by the judiciary reveals 
the true nature of its role. 


For various reasons the locus of actual power in the government 
has shifted completely from the legislature, and partly from the 
party running the government, largely to the executive making the 
latter less careful in respect of its responsibility (Mandel, The 
Marxist Theory of the State, pp. 32-3). This, in the opinion of the 
author, reduces the legitimacy of the system and increases the 
requirement of the application of force with the increasing incidence 
of accumulation (p. 83). 


In chapter IV the author has made an interesting analysis of the 
‘dynamics of democratic institutions which motivate the underprivi- 
leged classes to extend their ‘‘support’’ to a government which cannot 
emancipate them from bondage and servitude’ (p. 101) because 
of its capacity to manipulate consent of such people by creating 
‘illusions in the minds of the underprivileged sections relating to 
their welfare’ (pp. 109, 113), and by playing on their caste and 
community (based on religion or language) consciousness (pp. 110-1). 


As the author argues, democracy Is ‘best suited to sustaining the 
capitalist system in economically advanced and less advanced 
countries’ (p.-101). This holds good in case of advanced capitalist 
countries and also in case of less advanced countries provided demo- 
cratic government can be stabilized there. But the stability of such 
government is -threatend by the people who suffer most from such 
less: advancement or development and voice their grievance. ‘In such 
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circumstances’. as Cardoso observes, ‘the dominant classes cannot 
maintain their power without open military intervention and. 
supports’ (‘On the characterization of the Authoritarian Regimes in: 
Latin America’, p 55). It is under such circumstances that the 
democratic governmental apparatus has to be dismantled in most of 
the less developed countries. 


-As regards the performance of the left parties in power the 
author observes: ‘They have also adopted and strictly implemented 
the policy of never using police and military to suppress popular 
mass struggles of workers, peasants, youths, students and democratic 
sections’ (p. 125). Such categorical statement cannot, e prene be 
substantiated in all cases. 


Department of Political Science DEBESH ROYCHOWDHURY 
Sundarban Hazi Desarat College, and 
Rabindra Bharati University 


Amiya Kumar Samanta, LEFT EXTREMIST MOVEMENT IN 
WEST BENGAL: AN EXPERIMENT IN ARMED AGRARIAN 
STRUGGLE, Firma KLM, Calcutta, 1984, xii+361 pp., Rs. 120'00. 


The Naxalite Movement which started in a few pockets of the 
Terai region in West Bengal in 1967 immediately after the United 
Front Government had come to power, became a focal point of 
controversy and fierce political action during the major part of 
the late 60s and early 70s not only in West Bengal but throughout 
India. A debate which was initially confined within the CPI(M) over 
the strategy and tactics of political line and about the class composi- 
tion of Indian society was soon given the shape of a political 
ideology. The CPI(ML) was born in 1969 branding the other 
two communist parties as revisionists. It pledged to initiate agrarian 
revolution with the help of an underground organization principally 
through a campaign of secret annihilation of the enemy which 
culminated in the slogan of their leader “one who has not smeared 
. his hand with the blood of class enemy is not a true communist.” 
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The ‘movement’ really spread like a quickfire in different parts 
of. India, a few concentrated zones of party activists were created, 
which the party claimed to be ‘liberated zones’, the ‘People’s Libera- 
tion Army’ was claimed to have been born with the snatching of a few 
rifles from the police in a remote village in Bihar and party leaders 
and activists were beginning with the hope of turning the decade into 
a ‘decade of liberation’. But everything went wrong with the party 
soon after — its leaders started a campaign of mutual vilification. 
Annihilation of class enemies soon turned into a programme of 
annihilation of political rivals including those within the party. 
China became increasingly critical of the party line and the 
underground activists became disillusioned. By the end of 1972 
almost all the important leaders were either killed or imprisoned and 
the rank and file became completely alienated. The Naxalite 
movement just became a testimony to the consequences. of left 
adventurism in the history of communist movement in India. 


Such meteoric rise and fall of a political movement has justifiably 
attracted the attention of social scientists and researchers. Over a 
dozen well-documented books have been published till date analysing 
the various facets of the movement, the political and programmatic 
contradictions which were there within the movement from the very 
beginning and the role of the political and bureaucratic authority in 
dealing with the movement. The book under review is the outcome 
of the author’s painstaking doctoral research on the various phases 
of the Naxalite thovement. The analysis has been made most 
systematically with the help of a wide range of data of a first-hand 
nature. i 


As a backdrop of his analysis, the author examines the history of 
extremist movement starting from 1948. A significant part of the 
book is the inclusion of 18 hitherto unpublished letters of Charu 
Mazumdar written in the mid-1967 period when the movement of the 
Terai region was. at its peak. These letters give us some valuable 
insights regarding the course of the movement. They are indicative of 
the revolutionary zeal and fervour of Mazumdar, But they also enable 
us to understand why the movement was destined to be a failure. 
First, these letters indicate that Majumdar was definitely relying on 
press reports rather than on organizational network for securing base 
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information substantiating the charge that the bourgeois press and 
the Naxalites worked towards a common goal of harassing the 
UF Ministry. Secondly, stray incidents including acts of looting and 
arson were taken by Mazumdar as evidences for people’s participation 
in armed struggles. Thirdly, as the whole Terai-movement collapsed 
immediately after the police swang into action, there was discernible 
trend in Mazumdar’s letters to switch over from mass struggle 
to small squad action — a trend which cost them dearly at the final 
phase. Fourthly, Chinese support to the movement became a 
powerful shot in the arm right from the beginning. This also 
explains why there was a largescale confusion in the party when 
China disapproved and strongly criticized some of the party’s 
crucial tactical lines and slogans in October 1970. These documents 
have also. been incorporated in the book making it all the more 
valuable. One must congratulate-the author for his adroit use of all 
the available materials in analysing the course of movement in 
the Terai region. 


In addition to the analysis of the Terai movement, Dr Samanta’s 
book contains a detailed analysis of the course of extremist movement 
in Debra-Gopiballavpur, in Birbhum and in the Jungle Mahal area in 
‘Burdwan. There were some major differences in the organiza- 
tional pattern and the pattern of participation in each region. 
Movement in Debra-Gopiballavpur was largely organized by the 
Presidency .consolidation group, in Birbhum the movement was 
concentrated in urban areas among the local youth largely, whereas 
that in the Jungle Mahal was organized by a separate organization 
known as the MCC. The author thus strikes a new area not 
covered by any other writer before, through the analysis of the origin 
‘and activities of the MCC whose theoretical postulates and 
organizational pattern was different from those of the CPI (ML). | 
Three chapters have been devoted for these analyses and the author 
has adequately justified his branding of the movement as ‘left 
extremist’. A movement which was supposed to be a forerunner of 
agrarian revolution, a ‘spring thunder’, ultimately degenerated into 
acts of urban- vandalism, into the destruction of educational 
institutions, the desecration of statues, killing of political adversaries, 
the traffic police and the like. As the author has shown, “up 
‘to the end of 1971, as many as 163 persons were killed in Calcutta, 
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of whom 54 belonged to or were associated with the CPI(M), 
44 were policemen and the rest were petty businessmen, alleged 
police informers and members and supporters of other political 
parties” (p. 235). Commenting on this sort of urban vandalism, the 
author has justifiably commented: “It was, in fact, a super- 
imposition of a sort of Latin American doctrine of urban insurgency 
on the Maoist model experimented in India’’(p. 234). And the leaders 
were providing justification of these in half-baked revolutionary 
antics to keep up the morale of the activists with a sad disregard 
for any political or humanitarian principle. The situation was not 
much different in the rural areas. Author’s analysis of the class 
background of 31 victims in Debra-Gopitallavpur and 21 victims in 
Birbhum shows that most of them were not ‘class enemies’ in any 
sense of the term. What is more, the real enemies flourished in some 
cases with the help of ‘protection money’. 


The process of disillusionment was very quick in such a situation. 
Even in 1970, Asim Chatterjee wrote to Charu Majumdar: “I told 
my comrades that they would have to sacrifice their lives ... They 
have sacrificed their lives. I want to know where we are going 
wrong” (p. 165). On the programme of annihilation, Chatterjee 
wrote: ‘‘The political line has an appeal for the students, youth, 
middle class, dacoits and lumpen proletariat. The line is much 
nearer to their natural mental trend” (p. 169). When they started 
killing their own party comrades, Sunit: Ghosh commented in his 
parting letter to Charu Mazumdar: “The brutal killing of the 
comrades is unmistakably pointing to one thing. The crime is the 
ultimate and irresistible result of a left adventurist and left oppor- 
tunist line” (p. 327). 


The author has examined the movement not only from the theo- 
retical perspective but has also analysed it from below: the nature 
of participation and action at the grass roots level. Thus the income, 
literacy status, occupation and social class background of 800 parti- 
cipants have been analysed in detail whereby the author has come 
to the overall conclusion that the landless and landpoor peasantry 
-had little role to play in conducting the movement. Analysis of the 
.Naxalite movement from this angle is somewhat unique and the 
author has done well in this regard. The present reviewer only 
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wonders how it was possible to collect first-hand data through 
‘focussed interviews and biograms’ from such a huge number of 
persons given the underground nature of the organization. It is also 
to be mentioned that the decline and disintegration of the movement 
has been explained only with reference to internal developments. 
Inclusion of the role of environmental factors, the role of political 
parties, particularly the CPI(M) and the Congress, the press and the 
police, could have made the discussion more meaningful. 


The Naxalite movement is a matter of history now. But it has 
been an eye-opener to the Indian communist movement in two ways. 
It has shown how ruthless the ruling class can be in dealing with a 
communist movement. It was first of all used to ensure a split in 
communist ranks. But when the ruling class thought that they 
had outlived their utility, the Naxalites were brutally killed in 
hundreds, sometimes even through the organization of counter- 
revolutionary forces. It has also shown the futility of parodying 
a foreign model disregarding the contextual and specific factors. 
It has been a lesson to all those who are ‘insiders’ to the 
movement. 


Good documentation and an excellent bibliography are the 
added qualifications of the present work. There is no doubt that 
the book will be extremely useful both to the specialists and to the 
general public. 


Department of Sociology SWAPAN K PRAMANICK 
Calcutta University 


'R N Mishra, REGIONALISM AND STATE POLITICS IN INDIA, 
Ashish Publishing House, New Delhi, 1984, xii 252 pp., S 150°00. 


Politics, it has been said, is concerned mainly with the Br of 
identity and of resources. Regionalism based on ethnicity, in this 
sense, lies at the very heart of politics — for it is basically a struggle 
for command and control over resources, both economic and poli- 
‘tical, on the part of a group seeking the recognition of its perception 
of itself as a distinct geographical and cultural identity. 
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The momentous decades since independence in India have under- 
scored the growing relévance of the problem of regionalism ; mean- 
ingful studies of state level politics have been undertaken by political 
scientists in this country and abroad. The book under review 
provides welcome evidence of continuing scholarly interest in this 
promising area of study. 


The title of the book is, however, likely to mislead the unwary 
reader. For there is only one chapter in the book on the problem 
of regionalism in India in general ; there is also a description of the 
tribal regions of India, tantalizingly brief ( pp. 120-3 ), raising 
expectations that remain unfulfilled. One wishes that the author 
had made clear, through a suitable sub-title, the point that he makes 
in the introduction: “The scope of the present study is limited 
to the problem of regionalism in Orissa in its political ramifications 
as a case study-of the problem of regionalism in India” (p. 5). It 
would ‘also have been helpful if the period covered by the study 
ae 78) had been more PEPA indicated. l 


Within this limitation, however, it is quite evident that 
Dr Mishra has done remarkably painstaking research. Consistent 
with the broadly systemic perspective dominant in contemporary 
political science, he has sought “to transcend the method of 
descriptive formalism” (p. 6) by bringing together anthropological, 
geographical and economic data for the proper understanding of the 
problems of sub-regionalism in Orissa. 


The theoretical framework developed ia the first chapter of the 
book is mainly a comparative-historical analysis of the emerging 
forces of regionalism in the western countries during the 19th and 
20th centuries and in India during the years before independence 
and after. While Dr Mishra leaves his readers in no doubt about 
his close acquaintance with the works of all important western and 
Indian scholars on the subject by his copious quotations from their 
writings, one must confess to a certain sense of disappointment at 
the absence of a close-knit analysis of the nature of the problems 
posed by the emergence of regionalist and sub-regionalist forces in 
the context of the economic and social realities underlying the 
Indtan political system. 

13 
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This inadequacy is more than compensated by the author’s 
incisive treatment of the problem of sub-regionalism in Orissa. In 
the chapters that follow the ‘‘theoretical framework” we are offered 
a rich fare on the genesis and development of the wide gap, in terms 
of economic and political development, between the highlands and 
the coastal plains of Orissa. Particulary significant are Dr Mishra’s 
observations on the pioneering role of the feudal aristocracy in 
Orissa in fostering regionalist and linguistic sentiments during the 
second half of the last century. The Utkal Sabha (Oriya Associa- 
tion) formed in 1882 under the inspiration of Madhusudan Das, an 
Oriya zamindar, and its successor, the Utkal Sammilani (Utkal 
Union Conference) formed in 1903, were both patronized and 
dominated by the princes and zaminders of Orissa. 


The author goes on to explore with commendable attention to 
detail the changing social bases of regionalism mainly in the coastal 
plains of Orissa; in examining the impact of the creation of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa in 1912 and of the anti-feudal state’s 
people’s movement which was linked to the activities of the Indian 
National Congress, he shows how ethnicity in the narrow sense in 
Orissa was exploited by feudal elements for their political ends. 
The creation of a separate province of Orissa in 1936 and the deve- 
lopment, during the post-independence period have witnessed a 

sharpening of the cleavage between the coastal plains and the high- 
` lands ; the former, as the relatively developed part of the state in 
terms of industrialization, urbanization and literacy, has provided 
the leadership for the Congress and the Left parties in the state. 
The high lands, on the other hand, comprising nearly 75% of the 
total geographical area of the state, continues to be backward, repre- 
senting a curious amalgam of feudal elements interacting with the 
backward classes in general and the numerous scheduled tribes 
in particular. Suggestive in this connection are the findings of 
Dr Mishra’s study of the dimensions of tribal politics (ch v) and of 
the processes of articulation of regionalism (ch vi). He has shown 
that regionalist feelings can cut across caste and class loyalties. The 
Ganatantra Parishad during its heyday was more than merely a party 
of “disgruntled princelings’” ; it drew support and sustenance from 
all social groups in the highland region. At the same time, the 
patterns of coalition politics as well as those of single party 
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dominance in Orissa demonstrate the continuing importance of 
accommodating sub-regional sentiments. 


© Qne has to ponder over the implications of Dr Mishra’s conclu- 
sion that “It is not class conflict but inter-regional cleavage that has 
characterised politics in Orissa” (p. 227). We can only hope that 
in the Jong run economic realities will prove to be decisive in Orissa 
as also in the rest of India. 


Altogether it must be said that Dr Mishra has written a very 
important book on the politics of Orissa. It is a pity that several 
linguistic infelicities should mar so scholarly a work. One hopes 
that subsequent (and up-dated) editions of the book will be free of 
these avoidable blemishes. 


Maulana Azad College PRASANTA KUMAR GHOSH 
Calcutta l 


Subir 'Das Gupta, POLITICAL GROWTH AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT, THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES, Prajna, 
Calcutta, 1984, 299 pp., Rs. 120°00. i 


While publications on the diverse aspects of political development 
in India by the Indian scholars have been fairly persistent since the 
late 1950s culminating into a boom in the early 70s, similar works on 
the esoteric problems pertaining to theories of political development 
are rare or almost non-existent. Surprisingly, the humble beginning 
in this direction in the mid-1970s also coincided with a certain 
crumbling -of the early enthusiasm. Viewed in this perspective, 
Dr Das Gupta’s book is both pioneering and challenging. It 
is almost a solitary move in a region left virtually unexplored by the 
Indian authors ‘and bears out a strong determination to wipe out the 
ignominy that plagues our theoretical enterprises in general. It 
is interesting to see how he responds to the challenges revealing the 
relative decline of the syndrome itself. 


The primary objective of the book under review is-the delineation 
of “theoretical perspectives.” Do these perspectives constitute the 
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theory or are these the perspectives of theories? “The volume 
outlines a theory of political growth ... as well as a general theory 
of political development ... ° The author was “intrigued because 
the term political development seemed to include several contemporary 
and sometimes contradictory notions and, theories of political 
development did not seem to indicate any central core of conceptual 
unity” (p. 1). Such a theory that underlines this ‘conceptual core of 
unity’ is placed at a higher level of generality — it is comparative, 
historical and interdisciplinary. 


Here his task is threefold: first, he investigates into factors 
explaining underdevelopment of political science on the question 
of political development; secondly, he adds new dimensions 
concerning ‘‘creation of values” (not just allocation) to what he 
says to be the common place definition of political science, and 
finally, he flushes out concepts from their conventional anchorages 
and redefines them to suit his own theoretical purposes. Regarding 
the first problem, he finds that (Eastonian) “definition of politics as a 
subject-matter of enquiry that most political scientists adhere to” 
(p. 3) is not sufficiently oriented to the syndrome of political 
development. “The unemphasized aspect, at the theoretical level, 
of the activities of political institutions is that they, in the con- 
text of decision-making processes in society, as primary decision- 
makers and as connivers of decisions made in other sectors of 
society, have a direct impact on creation of values and political 
dynamism derived in a fundamental sense from expansion or 
contradiction of decision making capabilities in society” (p. 3). 


Defining “‘political growth in terms of enhanced per capita 
transformation capacity at the disposal of the community and political 
development in terms of the uses to which these transformation 
capacities are put” (p. 55), he concludes that “newly independent 
nations are poor and the life styles of most people tied to the 
situation of low transformation capacity” (p. 56). He argues, in the 
same vein: “Levelling off areas of influence, feudal or otherwise, 
unaccompanied by a higher per capita transformation capacity does 
not offer any potential for development except through an 
intersectoral redistribution which spanned out for the community as 
a whole is of marginal signiicance’”’ (p. 56). 
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It is not so much to elaborate a generic theory of distribution 
without exclusively founding it on Easton’s version of “authoritative 
allocation of values for a society.” Again, it is possible to link it up 
with the concept of political development, thus defined, as the latter’s 
concomitant. However, from the perspective of developing societies, 
such a theory fails to correlate the activity of ‘high-frequency 
decision making’ with a ‘multiclass community’ (p. 6), since the re- 
quirements of further expansion and fuller utilization of the existing 
productive potential are in chronic conflict with the distributive 
barriers set to it. As Paul A. Baran contends: “Jtis needless to 
stress that such a mobilization of the potential economic surplus is 
bound to meet with determined opposition from the property-owning 
strata ...° (The Political Economy of Growth, New Delhi, People’s 
Publishing House, 1958). In the context of developing societies,.one 
must keep in mind that rehabilitation of the lost dimension of 
generation should not hinder us from correct allocation of 
priorities —a cent per cent political question, and should not 
drive us to live in the self-defeatist world of reproduction. ‘Fhis 
calls for a redefinition of countries “underdeveloped”, because 
“not only does their actual development fall far short of their 
potential, but also because their capacity for exerting themselves to 
realize their potential is impaired by their internal and political 
structure, and by the dominating effect of the advanced capitalist 
countries which limit their choices all the time” (A K Bagchi, 
The Political Economy of Underdevelopment, London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982, p..20). 


A theory virtually builds its own concepts and not the other way 
round. Concepts do not stand in isolation with necessarily 
readymade high theoretic import. The articulation of a theory 
entails simultaneous effecting of changes in the commonly understood 
connotations in response to the requirements of proposed theoretical 
architecture. What is to be examined is not so much the 
compatibility of the concepts with the theory but very much the 
efficacy of the concepts themselves in resolving problems that their 
conventional connotations pose. A kind of sociological imagination 
that this process presupposes has enabled the author to deal with as 
many concepts as power, social cohesion, leadership, allocation 
of rewards among different functional groups, imbalances as 
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stimulants to growth, social disorganization, etc, and it must be 
stated, with competence. l 


Each of these facets might become vulnerable applying different 
sets of criteria which, I am sure, cannot always be accommodated 
within one single paradigm. Issues may be picked up regarding the 
assumption of the atomic unit of individual as a near-autonomous 
(p. 81) self-affirmer (particularly in the working out of meanings), and 
the probability of his being a victim of the pervasive ‘hegemony’ in 
the ascription of meanings may be pointed out. Besides, his ‘counter 
position’ (p. 4) of the concept to Marx’s theory of alienation shades 
into a much-debated domain in which his findings. do not always 
represent Marx’s original writings. For example, to mention only 
one, it takes little pains to dispute his thesis that ‘“‘Marx’s theory of 
alienation ... is elaborated entirely in the context of capitalist society 
in which technology and contractual freedom of labor permit 
objectification of labor, i.e. large-scale production is possible” (p 71). 
Alienation, in Marx’s philosophy, is a multidimensional problem 
which dates back even to the primitive society due to the material 
poverty, on the one hand, and helplessness of man before the forces 
of nature, on the other. 


He does not seem to do equal justice to all the themes that he has 
taken up. This may be due to the encyclopaedist coverage of a good 
many number of themes. His analysis encompasses a large number 
of disciplinés: philosophy, psychology, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, statistics, and, of course, political science, 


On balance, admittedly it is a book with an array of tremendous 
insights running for about 300 pages capable of stimulating further 
studies in different areas. The reviewer desires to draw attention to ~ 
some serious printing errors, which, it may be hoped, would not 
appear in subsequent editions. The need of an index is also 
seriously felt. 


_ Department of Political Science SAMIR KUMAR Das 
Calcutta University 
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Asok Mukhopadhyay, MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT AND 
ELECTORAL PERCEPTION, : World Press, Calcutta, 1986, 
xii+149 pp., Rs. 30°00. 


Research work on voting has become very much a popular subject 
among the political scientists all over the world. Some fundamental 
works on elections have also been published in India. But most 
of them deal with either the parliamentary or the state assembly 
‘elections. Some studies also cover the panchayat elections. But 
municipal election has so far remained more or less neglected. In 
this respect the book under review may be regarded as a valuable 
addition to the literature in the field of psephology. 


The author, a noted writer on local government, tries to assess 
the voters’ orientation and issue perception and also their participa- 
tion in the municipal election in West Bengal held on 31 May 1981. 
He rightly notes the political importance of the election concerned : 
it was: held after a gap of about fifteen years, citizens attaining the 
age of 18 years only were allowed to vote in the municipal election 
for the first time in West Bengal and major political parties were 
allowed to participate in the election with the reserved symbols of 
their own. It was also treated by the political parties as a stage 
rehearsal for the 1982 state assembly election. 


Comp:ehensive in character, the book presents, inter alia, the 
backdrop of the election under study (pp. 5-7), the pattern of elec- 
toral alliance (pp. 8-12), the campaign process (pp. 12-16) and the 
campaign issues (pp. 16-18). The book may also be treated as a 
ready reference to answer any major question on municiral election 
procedures. The author neatly depicts the historical background 
of the municipal government and refers to all the relevant acts 
adopted since 1842. The author has also analysed with competence 
the functions and the management structure of municipal govern- 
‘ment (pp. 25-44). 


Sample survey and data analysis are integral parts of election 
research. For this purpose the author selected four municipalities : 
Bally, Kamarhati, Krishnagar and Tamluk, situated in four different 
districts. The respondents were chosen from the electoral roll of 
the respective areas by the method of random selection. Finally 
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260 respondents were interviewed. But the area-wise break-up of 
the respondents vary from 42 (Bally) to 85 (Krishnagar). In an 
election study of this nature such an uneven distribution of the 
respondents may affect the findings of the researcher. Perhaps this 
could have been avoided. 


The author has arrived at some interesting conclusions regarding 
the electoral perception in a municipal election. On the basis of his 
work the author finds that ‘‘caste/community consideration as a crite- 
rion of electoral choice does not seem to have any positive influence 
on the voting behaviour in municipal elections in West Bengal” 
(p. 99). In his concluding paragraph the author rightly notes that 
“it can be said that the new pattern of electoral politics in municipal 
management in West Bengal seems to usher in a new kind of urban 
politics in India. Municipal politics here has largely assumed a 
party political orientation” (p. 106). 


However, it is noticeable that though the study is mainly based 
on data analysis and the data were processed by a computer, the 
author did not try to get a total view of the voters’ mind. He did 
not adopt any multivariate statistical technique. He has arrived 
at some conclusions by examining some contingency tables only. 
Obviously this cannot satisfy a serious student of political analysis. 
Moreover, the author does not mention the table numbers while 
explaining his findings. A reader may find it difficult to correlate 
the explanations given by the author with the data in the tables 
printed under “appendix 1” of the book. 


It is rather surprising for any election researcher to find that the 
author does not think ‘sex’ as one of the most important indepen- 
dent variables in this election study. It is also not clear why the 
study fails to note that education and language policy of the Left 
Front government was the main election issue of the “‘anti-left”’ 
parties, particularly to the SUCI in the 1981 municipal election. 
Education and language policy of the Left Front government was a 
matter of great concern mainly to the city and town dwellers. The 
opposition parties tried to seize this opportunity and were very 
much eager to encash it in the municipal poll. In a sense the poll 
verdict could be described as a victory of the education and language 
policy of the Left Front government. 
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As municipal government and politics still remain a compara- 
tively neglected field of study in India the author was expected to 
include a select bibliography for the future research workers. The 
number of references is not sufficient. It is specially inadequate to 
substantiate the views of the left parties. The Statesman and the 
Anandabazar Patrika cannot be regarded as authentic sources for the 
views of the left parties. They have their own organs, including 
daily newspapers. Still, the book, it may be reasonably expected, 
will draw the attention of all serious scholars interested in urban 
government and politics. 


Department of Political Science Dipak KUMAR NAG 
Fakir Chand College 
Diamond Harbour 





ACHARYA VANDAN A 
D. R. Bhandarkar Birth Centenary Volume 


(Released by the Late Indira Gandhi, Former Prime Minister of India) 
EDITOR : DR. SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 
PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, CAL-73 
PRICE : RS. 145:00 ONLY. 


The volume has been given the title Acharya- Vandana, meant as 
it is to pay homage to Acharya Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
(1875-1950) on the occasion of his birth centenary. It contains 
two parts, besides a prasasti on Bhandarkar in Sanskrit in the 
beginning and an Index at the end. 

Part | (pp. 1-124), entitled ‘Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar’ 
has four sections. Section | incorporates three articles on the 
academic career and contribution of the great savant. Section 2 
which has an appendix is devoted to reminiscences on and tributes 
paid to that remarkable personality by twenty persons, of whom 
some were his colleagues and some his students. Section 3 running 
to nearly twenty pages in print attempts to enlist the prolific writer's 
published writings and section 4 brings to a point the warmth with 
which the outstanding scholar’s centenary was celebrated. 

Part I] (pp. 125-401) of the volume entitled ‘Research Papers 
on Indology’ incorporates thirty-five learned research papers on 
different aspects of Indology contributed by eminent scholars. 

Contributors to this volume which has nineteen plates in all 
include four former University Vice-Chancellors (R. C. Majumdar, 
S, N. Sen, S. K. Mukherjee and Hiranmay Banerjee), a former Chief 
Justice of Calcutta High Court, Sankarprasad Mitra, and many 
distinguished scholars (A. L. Basham, G. Tucci, L. Roche, K. R. 
Norman, I. W. Mabbett, M. Tatz, M. Kedem, R. Salomon, J. Irwin 
and others from foreign countries and Sunitikumar Chatterjee, D. C. 
Sircar, C. D. Chatterjee, R. G. Basak, H. D. Sankalia, V. V. Mirashi, 
T. V. Mahalingam, H. V. Trivedi and others from India). 

‘Edited well by..an eminent scholar’ (R. C. Majumdar), this 
‘prestigious volume’ (H. D. Sankalia), ‘a fitting tribute’ (D. C. Sircar) 
to ‘the great savant D. R. Bhandarkar’ is considered as ‘an excellent 
piece of work’ (T. V. Mahalingam), ‘a unique one of such volumes’ 
(C. D. Chatterjee), ‘sure to be received warmly by the learned 
world’ (V. V. Mirashi). 











PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA : THE ROLE OF | ae 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL FORCES, . - hy 


R. H. SHARAN’ 


IN THE ‘DECISION-MAKING process under the parliamentary form ‘of 


government the prime minister plays the Most. important ‘actor-role. 
In this process the ‘personality’ of the actor and the ‘situation’ 
contribute ‘a ‘great deal in making òr unmaking not only the 
personality of the actor but also the role performance of the actor. 
ane remark of the first prime minister, Jawaharlal. ‘Nehru, that 

..in the Constitution the prime minister is the linchpin of 
governar succinctly explains the role of the prime ‘minister in 


India. . 
% Pa 


In this paper an attempt has been made to discuss and analyse 
the role of ‘personality’ and the social forces in the exercise of the 
power, functions, duties -and position of the prime ‘minister’ in India, 
because the Indian politics is “the rae URE weh of, men”. and 


“‘forces’’.2 - 


3 


The Constitution of. India spells out the ‘obligations -of ‘thé “ 


prime minister and indirectly refers to the powers and: functions ‘of 
the prime minister.” However, under the cabinet system the prime 
minister in actual practice is the ‘real executive’ head and is at the 
apex of the federal ‘power-structure’. The interplay of ‘personality’ 
of the person who holds the post’ of prime minister and the ‘social 
forces’ immensely ‘contribute to: the crystallization -of the powers, 
functions and role of the prime - minister in the Indian political 
system. ' 


The analysis of the role of. personality and social forces and 
the prime. minister is to be prefaced by a brief exposition of 
the ‘personalities’ of the prime ministers: in India and. the: social 


“~ 
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forces which contributed to their making of leaders, and in other 
instances marred their chances of leadership of the party. 


Jawaharlal Nehru possessed a ‘charismatic’ personality which 
emerged out of a variety of factors—family background, education, 
personal sacrifices, Gandhi’s declared support, patriotism, love 
for humanity, modern and rational outlook, role as freedom- 
fighter, deep concern for the down-trodden, backward, illiterate and 
unsophisticated teeming millions of India, intense desire to bring 
social and economic justice to the people, and the democratic 
temperament. He, as a prime minister, tried to mould the social 
forces to contribute to his personality and thereby lent prestige to 
the post of prime minister in India. It was the charisma of his 
personality and the ability to mould social forces which sustained his 
leadership of the Congress Parliamentary Party (CPP). after India’s 
defeat in the India-China undeclared war in 1962 Again, it was the 
role of his personality and social forces which led him to combine 
the leadership of the CPP with the panne of the Congress 
party after the exit of P D Tandon. . re 


The aa demise of Nehru in May 1964 brought to the force the 
question of choosing his, successor as the leader of the CPP and 
by virtue of this the ee. minister of India. Lal Bahadur Shastri’s 
election as the leader of the CPP was to a great extent the result 
of the clash of personalities.of the aspirants and the interplay of the 
social forces represented by them. This made him a ‘compromise’ 
leader who- did not possess any ‘charisma’ nor the ‘aura’ of 
Nehru. 


` He stepped into the ‘big shoes’ of Nehru as the prime minister. 
He was a ‘little man’ who shaped his own destiny by perseverance, 
intelligence and loyalty. He came of a middle class family little 
known in the social fabric of the princely locality of Ramnagar 
(Varanasi), did not have any education abroad nor did he come in 
contact with the socio-political elite of the west, nor was he a widely- 
travelled man. His only contact was with the political leaders of the 
freedom movement. He was a typical product of the social forces of 
the country. He had no political or ideological commitment nor did 
he possess any social pretensions. He was a ‘centrist’ in political | 
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‘outlook and was downright practical and pragmatic. He was 
not gifted with an imposing personality: he was humble, but firm 
and bold. As a prime minister he demonstrated the force of perso- 
nality amply. Shastri had a ‘socially-oriented’ equalitarian perso- 
nality* which was well-reflected during the short period of his 
leadership of the party, and of the government.. The London Times 
characterized Shastri’s personality as ‘undramatic’. - 


Indira Gandhi, daughter of Jawaharlal Nehru, was a lady of 
great charm, who, in her own opinion, represented the “personality 
of her father” and “perhaps it ensures some kind of continuity— 
continuity of policy and also perhaps continuity of personality,” 
and whose prime `ministership implied ‘ʻdeep“ sociological and 
ideological implications for the country.’ This assessment of 
her personality is only partially true because she lacked Nehru’s 
intellectual excellence, sensitivities, commitment to liberal democratic 
norms, abhorrence to ruthless means, deep sense of loyalty to 
friends. and: colleagues and an idealistic vision. The ‘lonely’ early 
life and the ‘strained’ relations in the family ‘in youth contributed a 
lot to the making of her personality which-had ‘authoritarian traits’, 
and was ‘egocentric’ and ‘pragmatic. As a constant companion 
to her father during-his prime ministership, she became well-versed 
in the realities.of the game of ‘power-politics’ and as the leader of 
the CPP she emerged as a ‘politician’—a politician of considerable 
magnitude.’® i 4 i ’ 


Mrs Gandhi's election as the leader of the party was partly due to 
inter-personal rivalries of the .aspirants for leadership and partly 
because they represented such social forces which could not go to 
make ‘socially required personality.” Mrs Gandhi throughout her 
tenure as a prime minister tried to project herself as a ‘socially 
required personality.’ 


Morarji Desai as a compromise-candidate for the leadership of 
the Janata Party possessed a ‘rigid’, and to some extent, also traits 
of ‘authoritarian’ personality—a quality unsuited for the prime 
minister and fora leader of a political party which emerged as a 
conglomeration of different political groups. His tenure as a prime 
minister amply demonstrated the impact of his personality. 
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Charan. Singh’s emergence as a prime minister in 1979 was more 
as a result of an interplay of personal prejudices and jealousies 
among the prospective leaders, on the one hand, and the clash of 
personality of the president .and the former prime minister, Morarji 
Desai, on the other. :His personality represents stronger traits of a 
‘self-centred’. ambitious man completely out of tune with the 
democratic and constitutional set-up and social forces in the country.® 


Guljarilal Nanda, who only became a care-taker prime minister 
twice—in 1964 after Nehru’s death, and in 1966 after the demise of 
Shastri—tried to project a ‘split-personality.’ On one hand, he 
identified himself with socialist forces, and on the other, he patro- 
nized some obscurantist ‘Teligious values and institutions. This 
.kept him out. 


The prime minister,.who headed the council of ministers, is to 
‘aid and advise’. the president of India in the exercise of his powers 
and functions.? The president is to.appoint the prime minister'° 
and on whose advice he is to appoint ministers! and allocate 
different portfolios'* to them. Under.the cabinet system the powers 
and functions given to the president are exercised in practice by the 
prime minister. The 42nd and 44th constitutional amendments have 
made it obligatory on the part of the president to accept the advice 
tendered by the cabinet.4® As such the personality factor of the 
prime minister and the internal-setting formed by the social forces 
contribute a lot to the role played by the prime minister in the 
" bower-structure. It will not be an exaggeration to say that such is 
the important role of the personality and social forces that they have 
brought a metamorphic change in the cabinet system by making it 
a “prime ministerial’ form of government as is the case in Great 
Britain also. 


The Constitution assigns the following obligations?‘ to the prime 
_ minister towards the president : 


' (a) The prime minister is ‘to communicate all legislative and 
administrative decisions and proposals to the president ; 


, (b) The prime minister is to “furnish all information relating 
to the legislative and administrative proposals asked for 
by the president ; and 


rh 


(ad 
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(c) The prime minister is to place any matter for the re- 
consideration of the council of ministers on the request 
o the president r 


The prime minister thus becomes. ‘the only | channel of communi- 
cation between the council of ministers and ‘the president. As such 
the personal equation between the prime minister and the president 
has imporant role to play i in ‘the exercise of the powers by the prime 
minister. 


Appointment of Prime Minister : 


.Role of Personality and Social Forces 


The prime minister is to be appointed by the ‘nominal’ executive 
head, i.e. the president of India. In all normal circumstances, under 
the implied obligation of the collective responsibility provisions -and 
the parliamentary convention, he will appoint the leader of the 
majority party in the Lok Sabha as the prime minister. In normal 
times the president has little option in appointing the prime minister. 
Nonetheless, the role of personality and social .forces cannot be 
minimized in the making of a prime minister. 


Rajendra Prasad, the first president’ of India, with all his 
differences with Nehru who had a charismatic personality epitomizing 
in himself the social forces of modernization and secularism, and was 
the undisputed ‘leader of the Congress parliamentary party and 
later on the Congress party, had no option but to appoint him as 
the prime minister. Left to himself he might have’ preferred 
Ballabhbhai Patel with whom he could have better personal 
equation. Nehru tried to mould social forces in support of his 
personality, like giving assurance to the people in the south on the 
continuance of English as a link language, creation of linguistic 
states, assurances to the minorities and harijans, abolition of the 
zamindari system, introduction of land and labour reforms, passing 
of the Hindu Code, trying to ameliorate the condition of women, and 
making ‘socialist pattern of society’ as the goal. 


Even Radhakrishnan —the philosopher-teacher-turned-politician 
—with all his dislike for and disenchantment with Nehru after 1961 
could not but appointment him as the prime minister after the 
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1962 general elections. After the India-China war Radhakrishnan 
could only have a ‘pious wish’ and secret political manoeuvring 
for ousting Nehru from the prime ministership. But the force 
of Nehru’s charismatic personality was such that Nehru could 
use the ‘Kamraj Plan’ which was supposed to be used against 
Nehru, for his advantage.*5 Nehru adroitly could use the 
‘Kamraj Plan’ to weed out his detractors from the cabinet. 
Perhaps this exercise was undertaken partly to avoid any further clash 
of personality of the prime minister and his cabinet colleagues 
representing conservative, centrist, traditional and obscurantist 
social forces, among them some having the indirect blessings of the 
president of India. Nehru by asserting his personality as the prime 
minister proved the eminence of the post of prime minister vis-a-vis ` 
the personality of the president and of his followers in the govern- 
ment. He also demonstrated his commitment to the social forces of 
modernization, ‘socialism’ and secularism. 


‘After. Nehru who?’ as a speculative issue became a reality 
when Nehru died in May 1964. Before Nehru’s successor could be 
chosen by the Congress party, the president in a most unconven- 
tional and non-conformist manner and in the absence of any conven- 
tion in India in such a contingency, on the advice of the emergency 
committee of the cabinet — and not of the council of ministers — 
appointed G L Nanda, the seniormost member of Nehru’s cabinet, 
the interim prime minister. However, the president, as promised to 
Kamraj,!7 appointed Lal Bahadur Shastri, a person with whom 
Radhakrishnan shared the same values and norms, as the prime 
minister after he was elected the leader of the Congress parliamen- 
tary party. Shastri’s election as the leader of the Congress parlia- 
mentary party in itself revealed the role of ‘personality’ and the 
social forces.*® 


Hardly 18 months had passed before Shastri died in Tashkent 
and the president was again faced with the problem of appointing a 
prime minister, at least, for an interim period, till the Congress 
parliamentary party elected its leader. With the earlier precedent 
of 1964 the president again appointed G L Nanda as the interim 
prime minister, though this time he did not seek any advice of the 
emergency committee or of the cabinet on this issue. However, the 
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‘Congress high command, and particularly Kamraj, the Congress 
president, favoured. Mrs Indira Gandhi to succeed Shastri as the 
leader of the party much against the opposition of Morarji Desai 
and his supporters. Her eléction as a leader of the CPP generated 
‘inner-party personal conflicts and also posed a constitutional pro- 
-blem for the president.. be ee ne 


Mrs Indira Gandhi was a member of the Rajya Sabha. The 
British parliamentary convention and‘ the principle of collective 
responsibility demanded that the prime‘minister should be a member 
of the Lok Sabha to which the council of ministers, including the 
prime minister, were responsible. Moreover, Mrs Indira Gandhi’s 
personal equation with the president was also not happy because of 
Radhakrishnan’s anti-Nehru outlook. But, the president appoin- 
ted her as the prime minister. Since both the president and the 
prime minister possessed strong personalities and did not share 
similar social perspectives, there was a want of personal equation 
between the president and the prime minister. This made Mrs Indira 
Gandhi ` think that in’ future if the prime minister’s personality 
were to shine, the president must not be, a person, of ‘strong’ perso- 
nality. She, therefore, saw to it that Radhakrishnan would not 
get another term in 1969. The high drama at the Bangalore Con- 
gress session in- 1969 where Mrs Gandhi not only indulged in a clever 
deal in the game of real politics in the party which, no doubt, led to 
the split of the party, but-also saw to it.that the- president in future 
' would be,the ‘prime minister’s president’® so that the personality of 
the prime minister would outshine that of the president. It was this 
perception. of the role of personality. which led Mrs Indira Gandhi to 
choose successively such persons as presidents who could not outwit 
the personality of the. prime minister and would have very little 
elbow room in appointing the prime minister. 


: She cared little about the.adverse effects of this step on the status 
and position of’ the president:in the Indian polity.: However; the 
president, at the cost of the impartial image and in violation of all 
parliamentary norms, did exercise his discretion in appointing Charan 
Singh, who never enjoyed.the confidence of the Lok Sabha, as the 
prime. minister. Perhaps N S Reddy’s action in appointing Charan 
Singh as the prime minister, overriding the claim of Morarji Desai, 
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was partly influenced by his personal dislike of Morarji Desai 
on account of the latter’s strong opposition to the formation of 
Andhra Pradesh, his role in the exit of Reddy from the chief 
ministership of Andhra Pradesh after the adverse verdict of 
‘the court, and for proposing the name of Rukmani Arundale 
for the president’s post after the the Janata Party had assumed 
power. 


i OOE T N S Reddy’s grouse against Mrs Indira Gandhi 
-because of her withdrawal of support to his candidature for 
presidentship in 1969, the president in 1980 — after the landslide 
victory of the Congress in the general elections — appointed her as 
the prime minister. As there was the lack of personal equation 
between the prime minister and the president, Mrs Gandhi by lending 
support to the candidature of Gyani Zail Singh, whose personality 
was subdued by the towering personality of the prime minister, got 
him elevated to the highest office in India — the president. Such 
has been the role of the ‘personality’ of the prime minister vis-a-vis 
the ‘personality’ of the president who is the appointing authority of 
the former. 


Prime Minister and the Council of Ministers 


Under the Constitution the president is to appoint the ministers on 
the aid and advice of the prime minister. But in practice and con- 
sistent with’ the principle of collective responsibility as well as the 
convention of. the cabinet system, it is the prime minister-who selects 
the ministers, although come constraints like seniority, experience, 
expertise, region and caste have always been there. In fact ‘perso- 
nality’ and social forces favouring the personality have played 
important roles in forcing the prime minister in including or exclu- 
ding a person from the council of ministers. 


Nehru with all his charisma and undisputed leadership of the 
CPP was‘also not ¢ompletely free in appointing ministers. Personality 
of individuals, sometimes, dictated terms to Nehru in appointing 
ministers or in not allowing Nehru to ‘get a man like Kiishna Menon 
inducted into the cabinet. As long as°Azad, Qidwai and Pant were 
alive ‘Nehru could not bring Menon in. C D Deshmukh, as a 
finance minister, joined the cabinet on his terms. So were the cases 
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of Morarji De:ai and T T Krishnamachari in 1956. Nehru, partly on 
account of the force of personality and partly due to the social forces 
represented by such personalities, had to include S B Patel MAK 
Azad, Govind Ballabh Pant and Ambedkar in the council of ministers. 
After the death of Ambedkar, Nehru had to acknowledge the 
personality of Jagjivan Ram. and included him in the cabinet. So 
were the cases of the inclusion as ministers of the Sikhs, Muslims and 
women, all representing various social forces. By and large. Nehru’s 
personality was so towering in the party that he, barring a few 
co-equals, could: exercise freedom in choosing his ministers and 
thereby enjoyed the position of primus inter pares. His freedom to 
choose a minister was amply demonstrated in 1964 when, despite his 


- illness he brought Shastri back into the cabinet, ignoring senior 


persons like Morarji Desai. By now Nehru had realized the 
incompatibility of Morarji’s personality with his and perhaps this 
played an important role in the coming back of Shastri in the 
cabinet. Nehru also visualized that Shastri as a probable successor 
to him (although he never mentioned his name) would willy-nilly 
pursue the same social objectives and would maintain a continuity: 


The role of ‘personality’ was more prominent in the process 
of appointment of ministers under Lal Bahadur Shastri’s prime. 
ministership partly because of his own ‘weak personality’, partly 
because he did not possess many of the attributes of his predecessor, 
and partly because he was elected the leader of the CPP on 
the support of some powerful personalities in the Congress party. 
In his short tenure of prime ministership the interplay of other 
personalities vis-a-vis that of the prime minister in the formation of 
the council of ministers, was significant, although Shastri asserted 
that as the prime minister he enjoyed complete freedom in appoint- 
ing his ministers.*°° The then speaker of the Lok Sabha, Hukam 
Singh, also endorsed Shastri’s stand in the house. But looking into 
the process of his election and the presence of strong persona-. 
lities like Kamraj, Atulya Ghosh, Sanjiva Reddy, Satyanarayan ` 
Sinha in the party, he could not ignore their role in the formation of 
the council of ministers. 


There was an open talk in 1964 June of ‘collective leadership’ in 
which the Congress high command’s role was going to be more: 
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decisive in the composition and functioning of the government. The 
Times of India reported that Shastri did consult such personalities 
like Sanjiva Reddy, Y B Chavan, Kamraj and Satyanarayan Sinha 
before forming his council of ministers.*4 Rawle Knox also com- 
mented that Shastri included in his cabinet such persons like Sanjiva 
Reddy and S K Patil because they helped in leadership election,?? 
and, as such, the role of their personalities cannot be minimized. 
As Shastri’s choice of leadership reflected the “national mood” he 
also asserted his personality by making Swaran. S ngh the foreign 
minister and by not conceding the demand of the high command to 
include Morarji Desai as the deputy prime minister, though he did 
invite Morarji Desai to join the cabinet. Shastri was apprehensive 
of the personality of Morarji Desai and managed to keep him out. 
Shastri, as a prime minister, in order to demonstrate that he was a 
‘people’s choice’ made use of more social forces for bolstering up his 
‘weak personality’. Despite opposition he took his own decision of 
continuing negotiation and cease-fire in Nagaland, allowed Sheikh 
Abdullah to go abroad after his release, reiterated Nehru’s assu- 
rance on language to the people of the south and took the momen- 
tous decision of opening the war on the western front against 
Pakistan. In foreign affairs also Shastri showed his independence 
and firmness behind the facade of a ‘weak’ personality when he kept 
the option for the nuclear explosion open, by proposing again a 
no-war pact with Pakistan, by seeking British nuclear umtrella, by 
entering into an agreement with Ceylon on the question of Tamilians 
and by trying to improve relations with the neighbours. Perhaps 
Shastri, by choosing Swaran Singh as the foreign minister, projected 
his personality in the cabinet and outside better than what could 
have been by appointing Mrs Indira Gandhi who might have been a 
rival personality as the foreign minister. Shastri remained the prime 
minister only for a very short period (18 months). It would be a bit 
difficult to form any conclusive opinion on the role of his -personality 
in the process of the formation of the council of ministers. 


The sudden death of Shastri at Tashkent in January 1966 led to 
the emergence of Mrs Indira Gandhi as the leader of the Congress 
party. Like Shastri, she too was a ‘compromise’ candidate with no 
visible traits of ‘strong’ personality whose election to the leadership 
of the party largely depended on the support of the Congress high 
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command and of the chief ministers of the states. Her membership of 
the Rajya Sabha further minimized the role of her personality in the 
formation of the council of ministers. “hough the subdued 
personality of Mrs Indira Gandhi virtually led her to retain most of 
the ministers of Shastri’s council of ministers, yet the ‘personality’ of 
Nehru’s daughter did play the role when G S Pathak, Ashok Mehta 
and Dinesh Singh were included in the council of ministers because 
of their personal equation with the prime minister. On the other 
hand, the personality of Atulya Ghosh overshadowed her and forced 
her to appoint Sachindra Chaudhari and Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed in 
place of Ashok Sen and Humayun Kabir.*® Similarly, in the 
beginning she could not appoint Y B Chavan as the home minister 
because of the want of personal equation between S K Patil, 
Nijlingappa and Y B Chavan. Mrs Indira Gandhi, in her first term 
as the prime minister, could not mould social forces in her favour? 
Rather social forces then prevailing were restraints on the role of her 
as the prime minister and a sap to her personality. The devaluation 
of rupees, rising unemployment, dissatisfaction among the youth 
and educated unemployed, and fast deterioration in the law and 
order condition in the country were such forces over which 
Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister could not formulate any strong 
policy. 


The results of general elections of 1967 were not very encouraging 
to the leadership of Mrs Indira Gandhi although she could manage 
to get majority for the Congress party. But at the same 
time it was evident that the charm and ‘potential capabilities’ 
of Mrs Gandhi’s personality were strong factors in the electoral 
victory of the Congress and that secured her CPP leadership in 
the contest against a powerful contender, Morarji Desai. However, 
Mrs Gandhi could not assert strongly her personality role in 
selecting her ministers though this time the countervailing 
personalities of the so-called ‘syndicate’ and the chief ministers 
could not exert their influence in the appointment of ministers. 
Mrs Gandhi had to accommodate a few ministers like Morarji 
Desai — individuals with strong personalities — who outside the 
cabinet could pose a threat to her leadership and who might stand in 
her way of projecting her image as a ‘left-orjented prime minister’ 
who stood for improving the lot of the socially backward sections’ of 
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the society, trying to remove poverty, pestilence and illiteracy. 
Mrs Gandhi showed the independence of her personality and 
_ assertion of leadership by appointing Karan Singh, Chenna Reddy 
and Triguna Sen as ministers. They were not members of parlia- 
ment. Nor were they members of the Congress party. These decisions 
were against the wishes of. the Congress high command. Non- 
inclussion of Sanjiva Reddy in the cabinet also prove the assertive- 
ness of her personality against the personalities of Kamraj and 
Atulya Ghosh. 


Between 1967 and 1971 Mrs Indira Gandhi consolidated her 
position as an undisputed leader. She very admirably exploited the 
social forces in boosting her personality. The 10-point economic 
programme, wooing of the youth, Harijans, women, labour and 
peasants in the country, her reiteration of continuing English as the 
official language and helping the industrial development of the south 
made her very popular in south India. The forced and well-planned 
split in the Congress party — on the issue of president’s candidature 
in 1969 — by Mrs Gandhi was the most decisive strike on the 
‘syndicate’ and her rivals which brought out the strong traits and 
‘egocentric’ aspect of her personality to the force of political arena. 
The proposals to nationalize the banks, abolition of the privy purses 
and the slogan of ‘garibi hatao’ were the most calculated use of social 
forces which contributed to her - ‘left-oriented’ personality. The 
Indo-Pak war of 1971 and the astounding victory of India led even 
the opposition leaders to compare her to such a mythological ‘strong 
personality’ as ‘Durga’. Mrs Gandhi was the leader of the party 
in her own right and a prime minister with a towering personality in 
the cabinet. 


The general elections held in 1971 further enhanced her 
‘personality’ vis-a-vis other leaders of the Congress party. 
Mrs Gandhi saw to it that as far as possible only such persons 
who were ‘loyal’ to her and who did not likely to outwit or 
browbeat her personality would be given party tickets. Thus, after 
the general election of 1971 she emerged as a strong and undisputed 
leader of the Congress party. Her ‘personality’ overshadowed the 
members in the party in parliament and in the government. This 
gave Mrs Gandhi an unfettered hand in appointing the ministers in, 
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1971. She included in her council of ministers persons who had 
less challenging personality and who new that their inclusion 
depended upon their personal loyalty to the prime minister. 
Ministers were appointed not so much on the considerations of 
merit, seniority and region as on the consideration of being 
supplement to her personality.2* This had two ‘effects on the nature 
of the council of ministers: (1) its reduction to the level of a 
‘master-servant’ ‘status, and (2) loss of initiative and: confidence 
on the part of the ministers, thus giving rise to the ‘personality cult' 
in the government and leading to the-emergence of the signs of 
a ‘prime ministerial’ form of government in India 


The „assertion of the role of independent personality by 
Mrs Gandhi was more pronounced in 1975 during the period of 
emergency. At the time of reshuffling of -the cabinet she did not, 
include two very senior party members in the cabinet because both 
of them were reluctant to endorse emergency®® and perhaps only. 
they were the two ministers who had their own ‘personalities’ and 
‘leader-image’ which Mrs Gandhi thought as a challenge to her own. 


Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister, unlike Shastri, was more 
skilful in moulding and exploiting social forces as a factor to the 
making up of her personality. She had kept in mind some of the 
social forces represented by persons concerned at the time of 
appointing a few ministers. Mohan Kumar Mangalam’s inclusion in 
the cabinet was an example, as he represented the progressive left 
social forces. 


The Janata party was itself a conglomeration of different political 
groups having their own leaders and some of them like Charan 
Singh, Jagjivan Ram, AB Vajpayee, Advani, G Fernandes and 
Raj Narain with distinct personalities. Morarji Desai as a ‘con- 
sensus’ leader of the party and the prime minister within the frame- 
work of party and personality-structure did not have much of the 
role left to his personality in appointing ministers. However, he 
did assert his strong personality when he refused to take back 
Raj Narain in the cabinet, despite the strong plea of his co-equals. 


Charan Singh as the primé.minister was a constitutional freak 
whose personality did not contribute to the making of the’council of 


$ 
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ministers. As such, it was an exception to be recorded in the history 
of the cabinet system in India. 


Prime Minister and Removal of Ministers 


Under the constitutional provisions*® ministers ‘shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the president’ which in actual practice and 
according to the convention means two things: (a) ‘the pleasure 
of the president implies pleasure of the prime minister, (b) the 
pleasure of the president, read with the principle of collective respon- 
sibility, implies having the ‘confidence’ of the Lok Sabha. Thus, 
the prime minister enjoys the power to remove a minister by 
tendering the advice to this effect to the president, or to ask a 
minister to resign in case of difference of opinion on policy issues, 
or to drop outa minister at the time of reshuffling the council of 
ministers. The minister himself may resign in consonance with the 
principle of individual responsibility. In a normal situation these 
contingencies do not arise. But sometimes behind these unforeseen 
situations the interplay of personality of the prime minister and of 
the minister has an important role to play. Gladstone and Asquith 
both considered that the prime minister must be a ‘good butcher’ if 
one wanted to be effective and powerful. A brief analysis of some 
of the important cases relating to removal, resignation and dropping 
out would prove the above contention. 


Nehru’s charismatic personality combined with human and 
democratic values provided him with a unique position in the council 
of ministers, yet he lacked the quality of a ‘good butcher’. Cases of 
resignation of ministers from the council of ministers either on the 
ground of differences on policy matters or on the ground of indivi- 
dual responsibility were quite a few ; but in the case of the resigna- 
tion of Ambedkar and C D Deshmukh ‘personality’ factor was 
most conspicuous. Under the Kamraj Plan only Nehru resorted to 
drop out a few ministers and there ‘personal equation’ and clash of 
personality were important reasons for the removal of Morarji 
Desai, Shrimali and others. Shastri’s case was different because 
he was dropped in order to give an impression of ‘impartiality’ to 
the implementation of the ‘Kamraj Pian’. However, instances were 
there when Nehru under the socio-political forces had to accept 
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the resignation—though reluctantly ~ of Krishna Menon and KD 
Malviya. i 


The role of personality of the prime minister in the appointment 
of ministers in 1980 was more obvious. Personal loyalty to the 
prime minister was a more important factor for being appointed as 
a minister than any other consideration. As a man having strong or 
independent personality would not like to play a second fiddle nor 
would like to be subservient to the prime minister, Mrs Gandhi’s 
cabinet in 1980 was mostly of ‘second-rate’ persons?” whose 
leadership was secure under the shadow of the domineering 
personality of the prime minister. Besides the role of the- personality 
of the prime minister, the role of another personality — Sanjay 
Gandhi — a repository of extra-constitutional centre of power, 
was significant in the appointment of ministers. As Sanjay was 
responsible for choosing party candidates for the elections, persons 
loyal to him must get ministerial positions after the landslide 
victory of the Congress (I) and, the prime minister included 
ministers on the advice of her son.?® l 


~ 


Lal Bahadur Shastri as the prime minister did show the element 
of a ‘butcher’s’ personality, which according to Gladstone was 
essential for a successful prime minister. Even Lal Bahadur Shastri 
removed his finance minister, T T Krishnamachari, whose egoistic 
personality could not go well with that of the selfless personality of 
the prime minister. However, as Shastri’s tenure was extremely 
short it could only be surmised from the above solitary instance that 
he could have been a prime minister with a ‘ruthless’ personality 
which sometimes is needed to make the cabinet government 
function. 


Mrs Gandhi, as the prime minister, on the other hand, showed 
characteristics of ‘ruthless’ personality and acted as a ‘butcher in 
removing her colleagues from the council of ministers in a most 
unceremonious manner. In most of the cases of removal clash 
of personality between the prime minister and the minister 
concerned was more important than the reasons assigned. The 
exit of GL Nanda in 1966, Morarji Desai in 1969, and Ashok 
Mehta in 1969 were glaring examples of the clash of personalities. 
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Dinesh Singh, Swaran Singh, S C Shukla, Hemawati Nandan 
Bahuguna, Mrs Nandani Satpathy, M C Chagla, Mohan Dharia and 
K R Ganesh were other notable instances wherein ‘personality’ 
factor played significant role in their exit from the ministry. These 
instances demonstrated the ruthless aspect of her personality 
distinguishing her from the personality traits of her predecessors. 
This made her relation with her colleagues that of a ‘superior’ and 
‘subordinates’ affecting the efficiency of the council of ministers 
adversely, because it led to loss of ‘initiative’ and independence on 
the part of the ministers. 


Further, in the case of Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister, who 
wanted to project her ‘left’ image and a ‘messiah’ for the poor, and 
the down-irodden her leanings towards such social forces like 
peasants, labour, youth, women, backward castes, scheduled tribes, 
minorities and the harijans which were prone to favour her ‘left 
orientation’, were opposed by the ministers having ‘centrist’ 
or ‘right’ oriented personality. They were removed from the council 
of ministers. By way of illustration, Morarji Desai earned her 
displeasure because he opposed the bank nationalization and 
abolition of the privy purses policies of Mrs Gandhi. Mohan Dharia 
was removed because he identified himself with the ‘right-reac- 
tionary’ forces led by Jayaprakash Narain. Dinesh Singh was 
perhaps removed from the foreign ministry as he was considered to 
be a rival personality to the personality of the prime minister in the 
field of international relations. 


Morarji Desai as the prime minister asserted his strong personality 
and independence when he removed Raj Narain and Charan Singh 
from the ministry in 1978. Their removal was partly in conformity 
with ‘the principle of collective responsibility, but largely it was due 
to the incompatibility of the volatile personality of Raj Narain and 
the over-ambitious personality of Charan Singh whose life-long 
ambition was to become the prime minister. 


Prime Minister and the Council of Ministers 


Role of personality in the inter-personal relations of ministers and 
the prime minister has been an important contributory factor to the 
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homogeneity, unity and efficient functioning of the government. The 
charismatic personality of Nehru and the paternalistic-educator 
relationship that Nehru had with his ministers, with the exception 
of such towering personalities of co-equals like M A Azad, Govind 
Ballabh Pant and Rafi Ahmad Kidwai could maintain homogeneity 
and unity in the council of ministers and made the cabinet system 
work efficiently. It was because of the domineering role of his 
personality that he was more than primus inter pares during the first 
ten years of his prime ministership. Even when the charisma of 
his personality suffered a setback in 1962, and till his sad demise 
in May 1964, his hold on his ministerial colleagues remained quite 
strong, although inter-personal differences had begun to come up 
which only go to prove that personality factor was an important 
element with Nehru as the prime munister. 


The imprint of the pérsonality of Lal Bahadur Shastri was not so 
conspicuous in the council of ministers because of his non-assertive 
personality the force of personalities of the ministers, - the 
emergence of ‘‘collective leadership”, the powerful role of the 
personalities of L K Jha and L P Singh, the secretaries to the prime 
minister’s secretariat, and partly because of the role of the ‘Grand 
Council of the Republic’, an extra-constitutional body. Despite 
this, the impact of Shastri’s personality as a ‘consensus’-builder was 
obvious on the functioning of the council of ministers. Had it not 
been so Shastri would not have been able to take decisions on 
the issues of language, Nagaland, nuclear explosion and the declara- 
tion of war against Pakistau in 1965. 


It is in the case of Mrs Indira Gandhi that one finds the role of 
her personality in its virulent form in the functioning of the council 
of ministers, although till 1971 the role was less dominant. As her 
colleagues in the ministry owed their appointments on account of 
their personal loyalty to her, they had to follow her. This was very 
obvious when on 25 June 1975 she declared the emergency without 
consulting the cabinet. During the period of emergency the cabinet 
was a non-entity, although a few ministers, who could establish 
personal rapport with her were informed of the decisions already 
taken by her. The cabinet was reduced to the position of the fifth 
wheel of the political system.*® -Mrs Gandhi did not show much of 
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faith and confidence in her own ministers. Persons like P N Haksar 
and G Parthasarathi were entrusted withimportant assignments which 
in all normal circumstances were to be carried out by the ministers. 
Similarly, at the Simla meeting in 1972 it was D P Dhar who acted 
as a ‘super foreign minister’. The role of Swaran Singh as a foreign 
minister was perfunctory. Personalities were more important than the 
system. It was in this backdrop of the role of personality that the 
role of Sanjay Gandhi, son of the prime minister and R K Dhawan, 
assistant private personal-secretary to the prime minister acquired 
significance. Mrs Indira Gandhi tried to insulate her personality 
from all kinds of criticisms, giving it a kind of ‘mortal divinity’ by 
imposing press censorship, and immunizing the prime minister, and 
by identifying the prime minister with the country by amending 
the constitution to keep the prime minister beyond the purview of 
the court and by bringing RAW directly under the control of the 
prime minister. The role of Mrs Gandhi’s personality during the 
term of emergency was so potent that it can be said that she tried 
to ‘presidentialize’®® the office of the prime minister with the 
principled-attitude and traits of her authoritarian personality. 


Morarji Desai as the prime minister did assert himself in the 
functioning of the council of ministers but was handicapped due to 
his ‘concensus’ leadership and the presence of equal-stature persona- 
lities like Jagjivan Ram and Charan Singh, on the one hand, and 
the inclusion of the leaders of the constituents of the political 
groups, like A B Vajpayee, L K Advani of Jan Sangh, the fire- 
brand socialists George Fernandes and Raj Narayan who tried to 
cut the prime minister’s personality to size. This led to the clash of 
personalities in the meetings of the council of ministers marring the 
unity and solidarity in the ministry. 


Charan Singh, as the eighteen-days’ prime minister, could only 
demonstrate the nature of his ‘ambitious-personality’ who failed 
to make the council of ministers work effectively because of the 
interplay of the conflicting personalities of the ministers, 


Prime Minister and the Lok Sabha 


Nehru, an intellectual, a widely-travelled, well-read person committed 
to democracy with a deep sense of respect for parliament as the 
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first prime minister left an indelible imprint of his personality 
on the working of parliament. His liberal democratic outlook 
and charismatic personality with the gift of the gab gave him a 
commanding leadership stature in parliament, despite the presence of 
some stalwarts in the opposition benches. In fact, these opposition 
leaders helped in bringing the personality of Nehru as the prime 
minister in the limelight in the functioning of parliament. Among 
his own party members in parliament his role was that of an 
educator-leader. In relation to the opposition members his role 
was that of a fellow-parliamentarian who must respect others 
and give them the opportunity to make their contribution to the 
functioning of parliament. It was a different thing that under his 
‘banyan tree’ personality shadow neither a second-line of leadership 
in the Congress party nor a strong and united opposition party 
could develop, but he consciously never did anything to browbeat 
parliament on account of his domineering personality. Nehru’s 
personality role in parliament was very obvious when he kept 
parliament in the dark for a long time about Chinese hostile actions 
on the border and yet continued to have the confidence of the 
members of parliament. Similarly, in the case of his defence of 
T T Krishnamachari in Mundhra case and of V K Krishna Menon as 
the defence minister in parliament only a prime minister of Nehru’s 
personality could take the stand. But, at the same time he 
maintained a high standard in debate, decency and decorum in 
parliament by setting examples. Here he was ably supported 
by the speakers and, with a few exceptions, by the opposition as 
well, 


Nehru as the prime minister had made use of parliament for 
social reconstruction. The introduction of land and labour reforms, 
abolition of zamindari, passing of the Hindu code, making 
untouchability a criminal offence, introduction of planning, stress on 
the implementation of the directive principles of state policy, 
safeguarding the fundamental rights enshrined in the constitution,’ 
passing legislations for the uplift of women, harizans and minorities, 
and, finally, for the modernization, industrialization, secularization, 
and democratization of the Indian society, Nehru made use of 
his personality in getting these changes with the consent of 
parliament. 
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Lal Bahadur Shastri as the leader of the Congress parliamentary 
party and the prime minister was a ‘little man’ in every respect 
compared with his predecessor, Nehru. True he did not possess the 
‘gift of the gab’ nor the eloquence of Nehru, but he had a long 
experience of parliamentary affairs and was well-versed in the game 
of politics which gave him confidence and an edge over the majority 
of the fellow parliamentarians. 


His handling of some of the social and political issues like the 
language problem, priority to agriculture in planning, nuclear 
explosion and war against Pakistan amply demonstrated the force of 
the personality of a pragmatist and ‘politician’. Nehru could keep 
parliament in the dark due to the role of his personality, whereas 
Shastri with his weak socially-oriented personality preferred to keep 
parliament informed of everything. He was more conscious of 
the possible reactions of his policy or statement** in a parliament 
and in the press. As a prime minister with ‘weak personality, he 
was more concerned with the ‘feedback’ which could give him 
strength, if properly utilized. As Shastri did not live long, it 
would be too much to expect from him as the prime minister to leave 
any imprint on parliament. 


Mrs Indira Gandhi, the compromise leader of the Congress 
parliamentary party with very: little experience of parliamentary 
affairs, with no formal academic qualifications, faced parliament in 
her first term as the prime minister with the only asset of being the 
daughter of Nehru, carrying over the mantle of her father's- 
personality, but with diffidence. She became the prime minister in 
an adverse socioeconomic and political condition in India and 
by superseding leaders in the party—older, experienced and 
academically more qualified. As such, she could not dominate the 
discussion in parliament. She was no match to some opposition 
leaders like Ram Monohar Lohia, Raj Narain and Bhupesh Gupta, 
to name only a few members of parliament. This led her to 
depend on her senior party men in parliament. This did not allow 
much role to her otherwise domineering personality in parliament. 


After the general elections of 1967 she faced parliament with 
more confidence and began to assert her personality in parliament, 
though she had a slender majority in parliament. However, the 
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reduced majority forced her'to seek the help of the CPI members of 
parliament. Notwithstanding this “unholy cooperation” Mrs Gandhi 
could not face squarely the criticisms of the opposition parties on the 
floor of the House-nor could she get the approval of parliament on 
some of the ‘left-oriented’ and so-called ‘progressive measures’*? 
which she initiated to boost her personality and also to exploit the 
social forces in favour of the prime minister. 


As she had to meet stiff resistance within the party from persons 
like Morarji Desai, Swaran Singh, Jagjivan Ram and Y B Chavan, 
Mrs Gandhi played her political cards skilfully in 1969 at the 
Bangalore session Of the party on the issue of naming the candidate for 
the presidentship of India. Originally she herself proposed the name 
of N'S Reddy, but after second thought opposed his candidature 
and persuaded behind the scene the then vice-president and acting 
president V V Giri to contest the election, and called for ‘vote 
according to conscience’. This led to the ‘split’ in the Congress 


party which she utilized in consolidating her. own position in the 


party, in the government and in the country and in building her 
leadership-image. This split reduced her dependence on the 
‘syndicate’ and made her more confident in parliament and gave 
her elbow-room to project the progressive image of her personality 
in parliament. The spectacular victory of India against Pakistan 
in 1971 over the Bangladesh crisis even led the opposition to 
identify her with the mythological goddess, Durga. Her personality 
as a leader of the party in power was characterized by the quality 
of ‘boldness’ and ‘decisiveness’. 


The mid-term poll in 1971 gave her party more than 2/3rds 
majority in the Lok Sabha and the members with effasive personality 
were all ‘loyal’ to her and subsequently also to her son, Sanjay 
Gandhi. The opposition parties were in a state of disarray and they 
constituted an insignificant minority. This contrast in personalities 
naturally highlighted the role of the personality of Mrs Gandhi 
as the leader of the majority party in the Lok Sabha and as 
the prime minister. The weak opposition in the Lok Sabha 
negatively contributed to the role of the personality of the prime 
minister in parliament. She emerged as the undisputed, ruthless, 
progressive, daring and domineering leader of the majority party in 
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parliament. By now she had mastered all tricks of the trade in 
politics and had developed parliamentary knack. She, as a 
‘politician’, knew well how to outwit her: opponents inside and 
outside parliament by the utilization of favourable social forces. 


The imposition of emergency on 25 June 1975 and the quiescent 
role of parliament during the two years of emergency demonstrated 
the supremacy and dominance of the role of her personality in 
parliament. She could get the 42nd Amendment passed, secured the 
approval of parliament for the extension of its term for six years and 
managed to have street mass rallies in her favour wherein she was 
‘deified’. She put opposition members behind the bars, and men like 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Morarji Desai were kept in solitary confine- 
ment, censorship of the worst kind was imposed, intellectuals, 
editors, lawyers, jurists and public men were cowed down. 
Religious leaders offered blessings on her. The CPI hailed her as 
a ‘great leader’ who had the courage to fight against the ‘fascist’ and 
‘right reactionary’ forces. RAW was used as an agency for 
intimidation and, it seemed, as if all governmental agencies were 
mobilized to bolster up the personality of Mrs Gandhi which had 
got a severe jolt on account of the adverse Allahabad High Court 
judgment in the election case. At this juncture Sanjay Gandhi, 
‘son of Mrs Gandhi, emerged as a supplement to her authoritarian 
personality. This was later on identified as the ‘extra-constitutional 
centre of power’ which reduced the council of ministers and 
parliament to an insignificant position. Personalities were more 
dominant than the constitutional agencies. David Easton’s authorita- 
tive allocation of values was vested in the personality of the prime 
minister alone. 


The general elections of 1980 and the coming into power again 
by Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister, made her a little more sober, 
but the overwhelming majority of the Congress(I) and the weakness 
of the opposition, on the one hand, and the force of her personality, 
on the other, made her dominant in parliament. 


The role of the personality of Morarji Desai as the prime 
minister was significant. -His long experience in parliamentary 
affairs, his academic and administrative base, his age, force of his 
moral character, and commitment to democratic values led him to l 
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enjoy respect in parliament. But the inner-party squabbles due 
to clash of personalities and traits of authoritarian personality did 
not allow any significant role to his personality as compared with the 
personalities of other prime ministers. 


Charan Singh as the prime minister did not face parliament 
during his 18 days of prime miuistership. The role of his personality 
was negative in character. 


The role of prime minister’s personality in administration has 
always been significant. The role of personality of Nehru as the 
prime minister in administration was decisive. The civil service, 
even some of the old ICS officers, played a subordinate role. Nehru 
used to dictate resolutions, and decisions of the cabinet to the 
cabinet secretary. Nehru as the prime minister enjoyed all powers of 
appointments of governors, chief justice and judges of the supreme 
court, chiefs of army, air force, navy and ambassadors and in all 
these cases imprint of his personality was obvious. The controversy 
between the defence minister and General Thimayya and Nehru’s 
intervention was a significant example of personality role. In fact, 
in the field of foreign affairs the role of his personality was so 
decisive that the non-aligned foreign policy of India was identified 
with Nehru’s personality. It was the role of his charismatic 
personality that India’s moral stature in world politics was high and 
Nehru could sometimes lecture to super powers on international 
morality. 


w 


1 


The role of the personality of Lal Bahadur Shastri as the prime 
minister in administration was not assertive. In fact, during his 
tenure, the civil service gradually began to dominate. The role 
played by ICS officers like L K Jha and C S Jha on administration 
was more conspicuous than that of the prime minister.** But it 
should not be stated that Shastri had no personality impact on 
administration, as he was devoid of any independent attitude or 
stand on policy matters. The proposal to seek British nuclear 
shield, the idea mooted out for Indo-Pak no-war pact and to keep 
option on India’s nuclear explosion open were some of the notable 
instances where Shastri’s initiative and independence of personality 
was obvious. But because of the ‘Grand Council of the Republic’, 
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a creation of Shastri himself, the role of the prime minister was 
restrained. The consensus nature of his leadership and non-assertive 
personality of Shastri were some of the factors which did not allow 
his personality to play a vital role in administration. In foreign 
affairs, Shastri’s personality was unimpressive, and as it lacked 
international touch, there was no impact of his personality on 
foreign affairs. 


Contrary to Shastri’s role of personality in administration, the 
role of Mrs Indira Gandhi’s personality was all pervasive and 
domineering. Mrs Gandhi, in order to assert her personality role in 
administration, utilized such agencies like CBI and RAW, and kept 
the personnel administration, appointments and transfers of civil 
servants under her direct control. She also used press and press 
censorship act in support of the role of personality in administration. 
This encouraged personality cult in administration. The short-term 
slogan of ‘committed judiciary’, and ‘committed civil service’ of the 
emergency period further pointed out the role of Mrs Gandhi’s 
personality, because ‘the commitment’ was more to Mrs Gandhi 
personally rather than to any ideology or to the constitution. 


The role of Mrs Gandhi’s personality had been significant in the 
field of international relations despite the fact that there wasa foreign 
minister. It is probably in no other walk of the political life of the 
country that she donned the mantle of her father’s personality than 
in the field of foreign affairs. Before her personality, foreign 
ministers’ personalities had faded into insignificance. 


The role of the personality of Morarji Desai as the prime 
minister in administration was, to a great extent, circumscribed by 
his martinet attitude, strict constitutionalism and ‘the political 
exigencies in which the Janata party came to power. However, one 
has to admit that it was largely due to the role of his personality 
that kept the administration a going concern despite the in-fighting 
among the ministers and the civil servants. In foreign affairs his 
personality was mainly responsible for convincing the Super Powers 
and others of India’s commitment to the policy of non-alignment 
and maintaining friendly relations with all the countries. It was due 
to the role of per onality that he was requested to deliver the 
Keynote address to the Commonwealth Conference. 
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. The role of the personality of Charan Singh as the 18 days’ 
prime minister on the administration and on foreign affairs was 
negative and detrimental in character. His persona] ambition, 
likes and dislikes played havoc with the administration when he 
resorted to transfer of the civil servants on a large scale. In foreign 
affairs there could hardly be any role of his personality as he never 
attended any international conference, or went outside India to 
any foreign country. The only conference that met in his regime 
was the Havana non-aligned summit where India was relegated to the 
background. 


The role of personality and social forces in respect of different 
prime ministers has been significant in the Indian political system. 
The prime minister being at the apex of the federal power-structure 
the role of his or her personality has been responsible for making 
the federal structure function effectively. Nehru as the prime 
minister with one-party dominant system, however, tried to safe- 
guard the powers of the states and, by and large, did not interfere in 
the policies of the state governments, Kerala 1958-59 being an 
exception. 


Under Shastri’s prime ministership, in fact, states and the chief 
ministers, assumed greater freedom because of the role which some 
of the chief ministers played in the election of Shastri as the leader 
of the CPP. Nevertheless, the upright nature of Shastri’s personality 
led him to seek the exit of Pratap Singh Kairon as the chief 
minister of Punjab. 


Because of her domineering personality Mrs Gandhi as the 
‘prime minister resorted to enthroning such persons who were 
likely to support-her or be supplement to her personality role, and 
removing the chief ministers if their personalities proved stronger to 
her or were likely to challenge her supremacy in future, and placing 
and replacing governors of states. This led to metamorphic change 
in the federal structure in India leading to the ugly controversy 
on the centre-state relations. j 


Morarji Desai’s personality role in this respect has been minimum 
because of the fluid political environment. In the south Congress (1) 
and regional parties were in power and in the north the Janata 
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party was in power, and each had its own political leaders as 
the chief ministers in which Desai could hardly have any say. 


Further, the role of personality of the prime minister has an 
important bearing on the national unity. If the prime minister 
possesses a strong personality he or she symbolises and maintains 
unity of the country more than the president. Nehru, Morarji Desai, 
Shastri and Mrs Gandhi all possessed strong personality and it is 
for this reason that at the time of crises or calamity in different 
parts of the country, a visit by the prime minister brought a healing 
touch. It is the social trait of the personality of the prime minister 
which has made him or her responsible, to a large extent, for 
ushering in social changes. 


In the absence of a well-developed democratic political culture, as 
the above analysis goes to suggest, the role of either a charismatic, 
or a ‘socially-structured’ and ‘weak’ or an authoritarian personality 
has been greatly significant or less prominent, or dominant, in 
the cabinet, in parliament, in the party, in administration and in 
the country. Social forces in general played their role as supplemen- 
tary and complementary factors in bolstering up the personality role 
of the prime ministers who tried to exploit the social forces for their 
own leader-image-building. These developments have led to the 
emergence of ominous sign of ‘personality cult’? in Indian polity 
which is anti-democratic and against the norms and values of the 
parliamentary form of government. In the end, it has to be admitted 
that “the enormous power, prestige, and patronage inherenz in the 
prime ministership in India’s political system’’**® are dependent 
on the role of personality and the interplay of social forces and 
these would contribute to the position of the prime minister in 
India. 
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TECHNOLOGY, COMMUNICATION AND 
SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION 
PUNJAB : A CASE STUDY 


RAJINDER SINGH BAKHSHI 


THE BASIC POLICY of the governments of third world countries like 
India has been to modernize their society and bring them at par 
with the socioeconomic level of the developed countries. The 
present ruling elite has openly expressed the intention to take the 
country into the 2ist century by adopting modern methods of 
technology and communication. Within the country itself an 
impression has been created that Punjab has modernized and 
transformed itself into the most prosperous state in the country with 
the use of the latest means of technology and communication. The 
present study is therefore an attempt to analyse their role in the 
social transformation of Punjab. The hypothesis that Punjab is a 
prosperous state has to be empirically tested. If correct, Punjab can 
serve as a model for other states in the country. 


Earlier, in 1961 a programme jointly financed by the Ford 
Foundation of the USA., the Government of India and state 
governments was started in the country. The programme was most 
properly known as the Intensive Agriculture District Programme 
([ADP). Ludhina in Punjab was one of the districts chosen for 
this programme as a test case. The programme was started with the 
hypothesis that the intensive agricultural development, along with a 
change in agricultural technology, would also stimulate other 
socioeconomic variables and thus help in the social transformation 
of the people into a modernized and prosperous community. 


The impact of IADP was marginal. The big gap between 
mass-expectations and results achieved was wide, as usual. The 
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seriousness of the situation was realized by the Punjab Administrative 
Reforms Commission. It recommended the adoption of ‘seed- 
irrigation-fertilizer technology’ and the intensive use of other 
associated technological inputs.. Agriculture was to be transformed 
from a ‘subsistence level’ to a ‘profitable profession’. Efforts in this 
direction brought a revolution in the agricultural production in 
Punjab. Popularly known as ‘Green Revolution’, it is assumed to 
have brought prosperity to the state. 


The present paper picks up Punjab as a case study,’ with the 
hypothesis that the two variables of ‘technology’ and ‘communi- 
cation’ will interact with the social fabric in which they are used. 
Also there must be some correlation between the type of the society 
which is to be transformed and the variables used for transforming it. 
The author’s effort is to find the nature of the correlation between the 
two and its impact on the social transformation of the state. 


Punjab at present represents only two prominent religions — Sikhs 
and Hindus. Both possess a sizable number of people who belong 
to lower caste and income groups. The Hindu population is mostly 
confined to the urban areas, whereas the Sikhs are predominantly 
spread over in the rural areas. Occupationally the Hindus are engaged 
in commercial, business and industrial activities. On the other 
hand, the predominant occupation of the rural Sikhs (mostly Jat 
Sikhs) is agricultural farming. Non-Jat Sikhs are urbanized and 
like the Hindus are generally engaged in business and industrial 
activities. Lower-castes in villages who have no land of their own 
work as farm Jabourers. A number of them have migrated to foreign 
countries to seek new opportunities. This has created acute scarcity 
of farm-labourers in Punjab. The void is filled up by migrant labour 
from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 


+ 


A number of studies in the past have praised Jat Sikhs as 
excellent agriculturists.* In a recent study too Gotsch (1977) observed 
that with the Jat Sikh community there has always been a premium > 
on mechanical skill. He has put forward an interesting hypothesis 
that advantageous position occupied by this group, both economi- 
cally and socially, are correlated with the extraordinary vigour 
and innovation that has characterized the agricultural development of 
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Punjab.* Even in terms of literacy, earlier Jats had low rating,‘ but 
now they are the most literate caste-group in Punjab in relation to 
their numbers. Deb and and Aggrawal (1974) have shown that 
this change in the educational pattern of Jats in Punjab is also one 
of the important factors in the state’s technological breakthrough in 
agriculture." 


Such developments are gradually changing the existing 
socioeconomic relationship between the different communities in 
the rural areas. It has also promoted further changes in the leadership 
pattern. Inderpaul Singh in his study of Daleke village in Amritsar 
district observes, 


a trend is visible where Sikh Jats are occupying the highest 
position in the caste-hierarchy, followed by Hindu Brahmins 
and Khatri. Ownership of land is definitely a major 
criterion for determining the status of various people in 
Indian villages, but it becomes more important in Sikh 
villages, as most of its adherents are agriculturists. Those 
indulging in trade are considered lower than the agriculturists 
is further evidenced by the status accorded to Brahmins, 
Khatris and Kambojs in these villages.” 


The most deprived are the people who belong to lower classes or 
castes in the rural social hierarchy. . They do not appear to possess 
ẹven a moderate percentage of elite positions in the rural decision- 
making bodies. In the two districts which were samples in the 
author’s study, the scheduled castes represented about 22°36 and 
28°84 per cent of the district’s population, but they were represented 
only to the extent of 4°8 per cent in such bodies. Classwise too 
power belongs to the rich and the middle class and to the exclusion 
of the poor. Actually they are handicapped on all accounts 
viz., caste, education, occupation and income. 


., The most significant impact of the green revolution has been the 
emergence of ‘progressive farmers’ in Punjab. The state has pro- 
bably the largest concentration of these rich farmers in the country. 
This new class of rural elites are educated, well-articulated and more 
development-conscious. They are always responsive to and ready for 
experimentation in scientific and technological farming. They know 
that governmental benefits are in short supply. They therefore acti- 
yate not only the normal administrative channels, but also utilize 
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the network of their personal contact with the bureaucrats. Because of 
similar class or caste interests, the bureaucrats also find it convenient 
to interact with them. So whenever governmental benefits are intro- 
duced, they are syphoned off at the top by this class of rural elites. 
They are also emerging as the new panchayati raj leaders in Punjab. 
There have been many such examples in the state, where such elites 
have been able to defeat the sitting MLAs and MPs, who were 
elected on traditional or reputational basis. 


Dominant Community 


Mechanization and subsequent agricultural prosperity is however 
confined only to a smaller section of the dominant (Jat) community.’ 
This small section of farmers are opposed to the union government’s 
socialistic policies. They resist attempts made by the government to 
impose land-ceiling and the creation of an egalitarian society. Accor- 
ding to them, such policies may be politically viable, but are econo- 
mically unsound. They maiutain that under the threat of a socia- 
listic transformation of society, no enterprising farmer will like to 
take risk by introducing mechanization and other technological 
inputs for increasing agricultural production. They ascribe their 
affluence to their spirit of adventure in undertaking risky ventures 
and experimentation with new scientific and technological methods 
of agriculture, rather than to their excessive land-holdings.® These 
farmers have their own pressure group in the Punjab Zamindara 
Union and also possess cells in different political parties and in the 
state’s bureaucracy. 


On the other hand, there is a large number of small and marginal 
farmers in the state. . This section also desires to have access to 
suitable technology and capital in order to raise their economic 
status. But unlike the rich farmers, they have to run from pillar to 
post for their requirements and information. In this process they 
are always exploited by rich farmers, governmental and commercial 
agencies. The use of modern technology and new research findings 
by the progressive farmers have resulted in the problem of agricul- 
tural surplus. Whereas the rich farmers possess sufficient storage 
facilities or can practice crop rotation, the small and marginal 
farmers with their limited landholdings are compelled to bring their 
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grain to the market and also to content themselves with such crops 
which give them the security of immediate monetary gain. They 
have no option but to sell their crops at the earliest to meet their 
recurring economic and social necessities. Such farmers are unable to 
utilize the services of migrant agricultural labour or to hire harvest 
combines during the harvesting season. This increases their cost of 
agricultural inputs. These farmers also complain that the services 
rendered by the Punjab Agricultural University experts also cater to 
the needs of the rich farmers. Their attempts to take risks and 
utilize new technology always result in incurring heavy debts.° 


Even the government’s efforts from time to time to improve the 
conditions of such farmers and to diversify their economic activities 
in the shape of such schemes like Small Farmers’ Development 
Agency (SFDA) and Marginal Farmers’ Loan Agency (MFLA), sub- 
sequently followed by Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP) or the creation of an Integral Rural Development Agency 
(IRDA) have also proved futile. The benefits of all such schemes as 
usual have gone to the rich farmers with the active connivance of 
the bureaucracy. 


Actually the small and marginal farmers require such technology 
which can serve them on their limited holdings and reduce the cost 
of their inputs. But in Punjab the interests of the rich farmers, 
commercial interests, the rigid notions of the bureaucrats and the 
wrong impression about Punjab’s prosperity in other parts of the 
country and in Union Government and Planning Commission circles 
are coming in the way in promoting technology for the benefits of 
the small and marginal farmers. 


Actually a majority of farmers in: Punjab have not been able 
to derive the full benefits of agricultural technology.’° The develop- 
ment commissioner, Punjab, himself referred to this aspect of the 
problem by observing, 

Demonstrations of new techniques of agriculture should be 
made on the farms of the small farmers, instead of rich 


farmers alone. Small farmers need to be helped and-con- 
vinced about the utilisation of fertilizers and other inputs.** 


That the green revolution has not benefited a vast majority of 
small and marginal farmers was long recognized by the Punjab 
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government, when they admitted it before the agricultural commi- 
ssion.'* In a study on the future directions of Punjab agriculture, 
AS Kahlon of Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana, suggested 
that small-scale industries could form the nuclei of a network of 
rural growth centres which could go a long way in promoting agri- 
cultural technology in the state. According to Sardar Paramjit 
Singh, a former financial commissioner of Punjab, this was necessary, 
because the economy of the state is mainly sustained by an agricul- 
tural base.*® 


Industrialization of the State 


The Punjab government has realized its vital stakes not only in the 
mechanization of agriculture but also in promoting a gradual 
industrialization of the state based on latest technology. This 
is necessary because with a limited land fed on increasing doses of 
intensive cultivation, agricultural development in the state is rea- 
ching its saturation point. Its benefits are being reaped by a small 
class of rich rural elite. On the other hand, with a rapid but unsys- 
tematic expansion of education, a force of young educated but unem- 
ployed youth is emerging. They belong to middle and small-income 
-groups, who have an urge for economic uplift and securing modern 
amenities, but due to stagnant industrial development and other 
limited sources of earning, are unable to fulfil their urge. Naturally 
they become a breeding ground for a socioeconomic upheavel. The 
state government approached the Government of India and the 
Planning Commission many times with the request of introducing 
large-scale industrialization of the state. Taking the green revolution 
as the hallmark of Punjab’s prosperity, earlier the centre hesitated 
in industrializing the state. Belatedly they have now realized the 
danger. This is the reason that they have announced for Panjab such 
concessions like extra bonus and a marginal rise in agricultural 
prices for the farmers, the speedy construction of Thein Dam on the 
river Ravi and the setting up of a railway coach factory at Hussain- 
pur in Kapurthala district to diffuse a tense situation.’ Already a 
diesel component factory has been set up at Patiala. 


Communication too is a key factor in directing social change. 
Application of modern technology in the field-can be useful only if 
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continuous communication along with a feedback mechanism exists 
between the scientist, administrator, the elite and the masses, and 
that all correlate their activities in the direction of the desired change. 
In the past traditionalism thrived because of status-consciousness in 
the elite and power-consciousness among the bureaucrats. This resul- 
ted in a communication gap between the elites, bureaucrats and the 
masses. The mass media were also relatively underdeveloped. The 
government had to depend mostly on inter-personal communication 
and there too seek the help of local elites. These elites thrived on 
class or caste supremacy. It resulted in mutual distrust and ham- 
pered efforts towards securing mass participation in development 
process and the desired social change. 


Communication Media 


It was expected that with the introduction of grass roots democracy 
in the garb of panchyati raj administration, the power-structure will 
also change. Likewise, scientific technology, new means of commu- 
nication and spread of education will play a decisive role in narrow- 
ing the level of social distance between different classes and castes. 
An empirical study of the area has no doubt shown that like green 
revolution there has been some improvement in this direction as 
well. The use of radio, newspapers and television has increased. 
The rural development programmes transmitted and telecast are 
becoming popular among the masses. Similar results have also been 
achieved in the field of transport. The village link-roads along with 
the introduction of village bus service have transformed the rural 
economy and changed the social outlook of the village folk,*¢ 


The elite-mass communication on an inter-personal level has also 
increased. The rural masses now use the local elites as a channel of 
communication between themselves and the bureaucracy in order to 
get their personal or developmental problems redressed.*5 The rural 
elites too cannot afford to create a communication barrier between 
themselves and the people, because the latter serve as their political 
-base. 


This, however, is a limited view of social change. It can be 
safely assumed that when elites and bureaucrats use the term 
‘masses’, they mean mostly the persons who belong to their own 
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caste and class. As such there has been no radical transformation of 
society. A close observation reveals that changes, if any, are in the 
social values of those persons who belong to higher, literate and 
dominant strata of society. The major benefits of development have 
been pocketed by this class. Any change or transformation of 
society is correlated only with this class or caste. Among the poorer 
or lower castes literacy continues to be low and the modernization 
process among them appears to be comparatively slow.?° 


The interaction pattern also reflects a similar trend. Elites 
of higher castes or classes and bureaucracy have no hesitation in 
interacting with one another, because of their parallel interests. On 
the other hand, interaction between the bureaucracy and the poorer 
or the scheduled caste section of society is restricted, because of their 
positional differences and different socioeconomic interests. The 
approach of the dominant community as well as the bureaucracy 
towards development is more economic than social. They do not 
correlate econoniic change with social transformation. Their prefer- 
ence is for economic development within the existing class-cum-caste 
structure. They are not prepared to change the existing social 
structure through social reforms. 


The Paradox 


The net result is that the introduction of modern means of technology 
and communication has no doubt brought economic prosperity 
to a small group of dominant community. But to term it asa 
‘revolution’ and a general change in the whole pattern of society as 
well as the prosperity of the whole Punjab is stretching the imagina- 
tion too far. The power-structure continues to be dominated by the 
higher echelons of the state’s social fabric. No doubt they are 
conscious of the danger posed to their positional supremacy in the 
existing set-up due to the democratization process and the constant 
change ın development norms. They have therefore adopted the 
tactics of acting as the champions of mass aspirations. But they are 
not prepared to lose their supremacy or to dilute their position by 
actively encouraging a mass upheavel for social transformation. 


A paradoxical situation now exists in Punjab. Instead” of 
radically transforming the society with the introduction of new 
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means of technology and communication, it has thrown the state in a 
vortex of confusion, uncertainity and violence. One section of the 
dominant community has become economically prosperous, ‘edu- 
cationally modernized and politically influential. It is now seeking 
new pastures of power in the area. On the other hand, a ready force 
of unemployed youngmen is coming up. These youths are educated 
and'seek new avenues of jobs or business,but are unable to secure 
them in the existing socioeconomic structure. The religious 
fundamentalism also acts as a catalytic agent. Whereas the business 
or commercial levers are controlled by one religious community, the 
unemployed force (mostly rural youths) belong to the other religious 
community. Their frustration is exploited by the new seekers of 
power with religious priests as their allies. Irrespective of the fact 
that their class interests are contradictory, they exploit the rural 
youth in the name of common religion and by posing as the cham- 
pions of their cause. Actually the politico-economic tension in the 
state is being coated in the shape of a socio-religious tension. 


We therefore conclude that technology and-communication in 
Punjab have interacted only in a particular set-up and that there has 
been no positive correlation between the introduciton of modern 
technology and communication and the social transformation of the 
state. On the other hand, it has resulted in high hopes leading 
towards uncertainity and violence. 
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(Delhi: Researchco Publications, 1975). 


Inderpaul Sing, A Sikh Village in Traditional India: Structure and 
Change —A Study of Daleks in Amritsar District (edited by Harjinder 
Singh, New Delhi, 1977). 


Refering to the Statistical Abstract of Punjab, 1974-76, the progressive 
or rich farmers tried to prove that actually the number of such farmers 
holding land above 7°5 acres has decreased between 1961-71, from 68:89% 


" to 31°11% whereas the number of marginal farmers holding land below 


7:5 acres has risen from 32°8% to 68°8%. Therefore their income was 
not due mainly to landholdings but to their spirit of experimentation 
and risk-taking. 


The truth of the statement can be verified from the records of the village 
cooperative societies, land mortgage banks and other loan-giving agencies. 
A study of the sample district of Hoshiarpur has shown that 72% of far- 
mers were under debt, which averaged to Rs. 1000 per family. Only 61% of 
the loans were used for productive work. Economic Times (New Delhi), 1971. 


Since long Punjab is pressing for cheaper and smaller tractors for a vast 
multitude of small and middle farmers, The Tribune (Chandigarh), 
23 October 1977, 


The Tribune (Chandigarh), 11 September 1978. 


This is evidently a depressing admission made by the country’s most 
prosperous state whose per capita income is twice the national average. 
But ıt is true. Benefits of the green revolution has gone to the pockets 
of the rich few. The Statesman (Calcutta) 25 August 1971. 


The Tribune (Chandigarh), 12 January and 30 October 1977. 


With frequent urban contact due to increased mobility, a gradual change 
is visible in the outlook, fashions and values of the rural masses. They 
are more modernized, politically conscious and less prone to orthodox 
practices like untouchability etc. 


This is in contrast to earlier'practice when the people used to approach 
the village and tehsil level bureaucrats for this purpose. The importance 
of panches, sarpanches, samiti and zila parishad members and of MLA’s 
and MP’s among the people has lately been increasing at the cost of local 
bureaucracy. IBID. 


IBID (Radiant, New Delhi, 1986), p. 101. 


SECULARISM — A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Raju GOYAL 


THE MOST IMPORTANT contribution of the moderates in bringing 
about secularization of politics lay in the fact that they based their 
nationalism not on religious and cultural grounds but on solid econo- 
mic foundations. They were opposed to the British rule not because 
the rulers belonged to a different religion than their own, nor were 
they opposed to the Britishers because they represented a different 
culture than that of India. In fact they conceded that the Britishers had 
ahigher culture than the natives. It is because of this realization that 
they admired the British connection with India. They also felt that 
the British rule was the major cause of India’s economic backward- 
ness and poverty. The moderates pointed out that the economic 
distress of India was because of the British rule.* 


Ranade and Gokhale held the view that the British rule had 
produced disaster because it did not care for the economic welfare of 
the people. In their view the Indian resources were being wasted on 
the growing military expenditure and the increasing home charges. 
In fact some of them felt that, in addition to the material disaster, 
the British rule was creating a moral disaster.’ 


Gokhale also pointed out that the British were using their rule in 
India for exploitation by treating India as a source of raw material 
for the British industry and a market for the manufactured goods. 
They also complained of excessive burden of taxation. They lamen- 
ted the destruction of India’s indigenous industries. They pleaded 
protection for infant Indian industries. They pleaded with the 
British rulers to pay greater attention to education, irrigation, 
sanitation and health services. In this manner the moderates were 
using economic and political idioms. They avoided the use of 
religious idioms. 


ee ee Neen 
Lecturer, Department of Political Science, Jammu University. 
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Hindu Solidarity 


As against this the extremist leaders treated the economic questions 
as secondary. They also relegated the question of social reforms to 
a secondary place. They tried to bring about national consciousness 
among the masses and for this purpose they used religion, history 
and language. They were successful to the extent that they were 
able to bring the Hindu masses into the nationalist movement. They 
also created great Hindu solidarity. Along with it they also 
created the conditions in which Hindu communalism and Muslim 
communalism gained strength. This view is very widely held. 
Karunakaran explains how the use of religious symbols had 
become necessary in bringing about political awakening among 
the masses of India. However, he also agrees that there is no doubt 
that the Hindu revivalism of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, as well as the Muslim revivalist movements of the same 
period, had a lot to do with the later Muslim separatist movements. 
Majumdar likewise argued that the use of religion and history was 
inevitable in the extremists’ efforts at nation-building, but it ultimately 
led to Hindu nationalism and Muslim nationalism.” 


Least that must be said is.that the extremists did not take any 
positive steps either in their thought or their actions to counteract 
communalism, Hindu orthodoxy and social reaction. It is in this 
sense that they fell short of secularism. 


In order to comprehend the position of the Muslim leaders and 
their role on secularism vis-a-vis that of their Hindu counterparts 
it is necessary to point out that the background and the context in 
which they operated was different from that of the latter. First, the 
Muslim theory of the state does not accept the distinction between 
the temporal and the spiritual. Secondly, the Indian Muslims at the 
time of political awakening in India in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and the early part of the twentieth century were rela- 
tively backward in terms of education, trade and industry. Thirdly, 
the British followed a policy of ‘divide and rule’ and when they were 
confronted with political awakening in India, they made special 
overtures to the Muslims. These special overtures created a situa- 
tion in which the acceptance of secular ideology and unity with the 
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Hindus appeared to them to be counterproductive. Finally, there 
were socialand cultural differences among the two communities which 
became evident at the time of movement against the partition of 
Bengal. The Britishers pleaded that partition of Bengal was benefi- 
cial for the Muslims who were mainly peasants and that the Hindus 
were against partition of Bengal, because the Hindu landlords did 
not want the Muslim peasants to get away from their control. 


Muslim Reaction 


The forces and factors listed above had their impact on the Muslim 
reaction to the concept of secularism. They looked upon secularism 
as a foreign ideology which was not a part of their religion, culture 
or tradition. They could not accept the idea that loyalty to religion 
could be subordinated to loyalty to anything else. Traditionally 
they were used to the idea that loyalty to Islam was supreme and 
exclusive. Unless this idea underwent some transformation, it was 
impossible for them to accept the idea of secularism. Therefore, it 
was absolutely necessary that the first step should be a certain kind 
of religious reform. This is exactly what Syed Ahmed tried to do. 
However, he did not have the courage to attack religion directly. 
He wanted to introduce rationality, spirit of inquiry and scientific 
temper in the domain of religion but he was not prepared to do so in 
a direct and forthright manner. He could not afford to challenge 
the authority of the scriptures. He only tried to reinterpret them in 
the light of rationality and modernity. He did succeed to a limited 
extent in liberalizing Islam. He also wanted to liberalize Islamic 
‘society. However, the major restraint was that any kind of social 
reform must be shown to have the sanction of scriptures and that no 
foreign agency, including the state, shall have any role in bringing 
about reM ETOS and social reforms. 


As against Syed Ahmed, Iqbal was not a reformer but a revivalist. 
He said that the Quran was the sure guide not only in the spiritual 
field but also in the temporal field. He condemned the TO OSEN of 
liberalism and secularism. 


Jinnah was very secular in his personal life. However, this 
secularism was restricted to his person only. He did dot contribute 
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in any way to the process of secularization of politics by promoting 
any religious or social reform movements. 


Another important aspect of secularism is the concept of natio- 
nalism. In order to understand the distinctiveness of Muslim per- 
spective on seclarism we must understand their views on nationalism. 
That would enable us to understand the nature of their nationalism 
in a comparative perspective. What is nationalism? What are its 
various manifestations ? 


Rajendra Prasad made a distinction between personal nationality 
and political nationality. In his view personal nationality is founded 
on characteristics which are personal, often inherited and usually 
objective. These characteristics exist in the individual quite inde- 
pendently of the locality in which he may be domiciled, whether the 
majority of the inhabitants share them or not, and independently of 
the political regime under which he may live, whether this be in the 
hands of persons possessing these characteristics or not. 


Personal nationality is based on similarity of race, religion and 
language. Political nationality can be described as the membership 
of a state, Attempt to equate personal nationality with political 
nationality is bound to fail. On the basis of the distinction made 
by Prasad between personal and political nationality, we can talk 
of three concepts of nationalism—personal nationalism, plural 
nationalism and secular nationalism. 


In our view, the moderates were the secular nationalists of India. 
They raised loyalty to the nation to a level higher than loyality to 
religion. They based their nationalism on secular grounds and more 
particularly on economic and political grounds. They did not need 
or use religion as the basis of their nationalism. 


As against the moderates, the extremists believed in plural natio- 
nalism. They did not raise their loyalty to their nation to a level 
higher than their loyalty to their religion. They tried to bring about 
compromise between their loyalty to their religion and loyalty to 
their nation. They used religion, history and language as the basis 
of their nationalism. They sought cooperation between different 
religions communities, and particularly Hindu-Muslim unity. They 
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wanted a multinational state in which people of different religious. 
communities would be properly accommodated. 


As against the moderates and the extremists. the Muslim leaders 
accepted the idea of unity between religion and nationalism. They 
pleaded that Indian Muslims were a nation and as a consequence of 
that they were entitled to statehood. Their idea of nationalism was 
based exclusively on religion and it had no secular foundations. 
They, in fact, condemened the idea of secular natjonalism as bad, 
both in theory and in practice. 


In terms of these three concepts of nationalism, Syed Ahmed subs- 
cribed to plural nationalism before the Indian National Congress was 
set up in 1885. It was after its brith that he shifted to personal 
nationalism. He became an opponent of plural nationalism because 
of various reasons. One important reason was his loyalty to the 
British government. Another reason was that he was opposed to the 
idea of representative institutions and the process of elections. He 
had fears that introduction of representative institutions would 
undermine the interests of the Muslim minority as against the Hindu 
majority. He was conscious of the fact that the Hindu majority 
could-predominate over the Muslim minority. He could not accept 
this because he wanted parity between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
He did not accept the idea of individual equality and he felt that 
secula ism would be followed by liberalism. He could not adjust to 
the idea that a low caste Hindu had the same political rights as a 
Muslim. He was also afraid that the Muslims who were way behind 
the Hindus in their education and professional advancement would 
not be able to compete with them on an equal footing. It is-becauseé 
of these fears that he shifted his commitments from plural natio- 
nalism to personal nationalism. It is also because of this that he 
condemned the idea of secularism. It was also because of these rea- 
sons that he wrote in a letter to Tyabji : 


Is it supposed that the different castes and creeds living in 
India belong to one nation or can become one nation and 
their aims and aspirations be one and the same ? I think it is 
quite impossible ...* 


In the initial period Iqbal had also preached plural nationalism. 
He wrote famous poetry in praise of Hindu-Muslim unity. It was 
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after 1905 that he shifted from plural nationalism to personal natio- 
nalism. Iqbal was an advocate of Pan Islamism. In that ‘sense, he 
should not have accepted the idea that the Indian Muslims were a 
nation. In fact he’ condemned the very idea of nationalism as he 
condemned the very idea of secularism. In spite ‘Of this, he was the 
first Muslim leader who talked of a territorial base for Pakistan and 


has been acclaimed as the father of the idea of Pakistan. 
} 


As argued above, Jinnah was secular in his‘private life. To begin 
with he was associated with the Indian National Congress which -was 
then dominated by the moderates. It was with great reluctance 
that he accepted the membership of the Muslim League in 1913. 
Even the idea of Pakistan was not his own and he owed it to Iqbal. 


Jinnah was the architect of the Lucknow Pact (1916) between the 
Indian National Congress and the Muslim League. It was this pact 
which accepted the principle of separate electorates. It is our con- 
tention that it was acceptance of the principle of separate electo- 
rates which culminated in the creation of Pakistan. It is no surprise, 
therefore, that Jinnah who was the architect of the idea of separate 
electorates also became the father of Pakistan. It was he who made 
Pakistan a theocratic state. e aL 


In order to understand the difference between the. moderates and 
the extremists on the one hand and the Indian Muslim leaders on 
the other, regarding their conception of nationalism we must first 
describe and analyse the situation in which the Muslim leaders were 
compelled to take a divergent stand on nationalism different from 
that of the moderates and the extremists. 


Middle Class Muslims 


The middle class of the Muslim community developed later than that 
of the Hindu community. There were many reasons for this. But one 
important reason was that the British rule and influence first came 
in the three port areas of Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The English 
contact was responsible for the rise of Hindu middle class in these 
areas. The middle class among the Muslims developed only when 
the British rule was established in the north of India. The gap that 
existed between the two communities was mainly responsible for the 
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rise of Muslim communalism. When the Muslim middle-class came: 
into being: they found the middle class Hindus already established in 
government jobs, trade and industry. They could not compete with: 
the already established people. They needed special protection in 
their struggle with their Hindu rivals. ` Acvording to Desai: 


t i . a 


They misdescribed this struggle between the sections of the. 
same classes as communal as that between the Hindu commu-, 
nity and the_Muslim community. They began to, gather the 
‘support of the politically awakened Muslim masses among 
whom national consciousness increasingly developed as 
a result of the growing nationalist movement in the country, 
as also due to their poverty under the existing system.* 


Muslim commuhalism was a sentiment which was created by 
these middle class Muslims who wanted to éxploit the rising political 
awakening for their selfish and sectional interests. There was ano- 
ther class which was also exploiting the poor Muslims and brought 
them into the fold of communalism. This was the class'‘of Muslim 
nobility and it was doing it in order to extract privileges and 
concessions from the British rulers. It was also doing it in order 
to prevent the rise and revolt of the poor against the rich. 


i i C a i 

In addition to the explanation given above, additiongl factors can 
be cited to explain the origin and rise of Muslim communalism. 
However, the most important stage in this rise of communalism 
arrived when the British viceroy Lorä “Minto inspired them to wait 
in a deputation to him and plead for a special status for the Indian 
Muslims. In 1906 a deputation under the Leadership of‘Agha Khan 
did meet Lord Minto and made certain demands. They pleaded that 
in any-kind of representative system the Muslims of India should be 
counted not only in terms of their numerical ‘strength but also in 
` terms of their political-importance and in terms of the position that 
they had occupied in India before,the advent of the British rule. 
They also pleaded that they should get weighted-representation in 
view of their special loyalty to the British government. 

` C a ¢ 


t 


Lord Minto was extremely happy to receive them because the 
idea of weighted representation and separate electorates for the 
favoured community was his own brainwave. He argued that the 
Muslim community should be represented as a community and not 
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as individuals. He also pointed out that only such Muslims should 
be elected as their representatives who have the majority support of 
the Muslim electorate. 


Lady Minto published a book on the events of these times and 
suggested that it was Gokhale who had proposed separate 
electorates. This was a wrong view because all that the moderates 
stood for was that weighted representation must be given to the 
Muslims. They had always insisted on joint electorates. The mode- 
rates had come to recognize that plural nationalism was the maxi- 
mum that could be achieved in the Indian situation. Plural natio- 
nalism in their view was the Indian version of secularism. In actual 
politics the moderate leadership could not go further than that. The 
moderates, who were secular at least in theory and who recognized 
the need for a certain kind of compromise with the Muslims, accep- 
ted the idea of weightage representation for the Muslims in order 
to secure their cooperation in the common struggle for freedom. The 
real mischief was done when the idea of separate electorates was 
mooted and was accepted universally by the moderates, extremists, 
nationalist Muslims and communalists. It was a surrender and it 
sowed the seeds of partition because the idea of separatism among 
the two communities was institutionalized in the form of separate 
electorates. 


In sum, the moderates were advocates of secular nationalism, 
the extremists were advocates of plural nationalism and the Muslim 
leaders were advocates of personal nationalism. To use slightly 
different terms, one can say that the moderates advocated secular 
nationalism, the extremists and the Muslims subscribed to two 
different brands of communal nationalism. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1 Thus RC Dutt observed: Amidst signs of progress and prosperity from 
all parts of the empire, India alone presented a scene of poverty and 
distress ... Indian Empire will be judged by history as the most superb 
of human institutidns in modern times. But it would be a sad story for 
future historians to tell that the empire gave the people of India peace 
but not prosperity, that the cultivators were ground down by a heavy and 
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ELECTORAL PARTICIPATION BY WOMEN 
IN WEST BENGAL 


SANGHAMITRA SEN CHOWDHURY 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION IS a necessary ingredient of every political 
system. Although political power in some societies is monopolized - 
by a few incumbents of political authority, every system is found 
to be quite keen on ensuring some amount of political participation 
by the people. By involving the many in the matters of the state, 
political participation fosters stability and order through the reinfor- 
cements of the legitimacy of political authority. A society in which a 
substantial part of population is denied any right to participation 
whatsoever is likely to be highly explosive. The idea of this parti- 
cipation naturally assumes greater importance in a democratic 
system, which indeed, demands it. After all, participation is the 
principal means by which consent 1s granted or withdrawn in a 
democracy and rulers are made accountable to the ruled. 


Most of the researchers examining participation have sought to 
relate the degree and type of participation to socioeconomic vari- 
ables. They provide us with clues regarding the social definition of a 
person and suggest the type of socialization experience he or she has 
had. Socioeconomic variables do not ‘cause’ any specific behaviour 
in the sense that they are requisites for, or the immediate antece- 
dents of, given acts. Social conditions, however, do form personali- 
ties, beliefs, and attitudes which in turn do ‘cause’ specific acts such 
as participation in politics. These have particular relevance for the 
study of the political behaviour of women in West Bengal where edu- 
cational and income differences are significant, caste divisions persist, 
and sex and age Stratification is steep. An attempt is also being 
made by the author to compare the participation rate of women of 
each of these categories to men belonging to the same group. 


Lecturer, Department of Political Science, Women’s Christian College, Calcutta. 
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Data Base 


The present study is based primarily on the data collected through 
a sample survey of the electorate just after the 1982 assembly 
election in West Bengal. The author stratified West Bengal into two 
regions : (1) urban and (2) rural. Calcutta has been selected as 
the representative of the urban region and some areas of Hooghly 
district as that of the rural region. From each stratum only one 
parliamentary constituency was selected by the lottery method. The 
constituencies selected were: Calcutta South (urban region) and 
Hooghly (rural region). Two assembly constituencies were 
selected, again by the lottery method, from each of these consti- 
tuencies: Ballygunge and Dhakuria from Calcutta South parlia- 
mentary constituency, and Chinsurah and Dhaniakhali from Hooghly 
constituency. Two polling, stations from each of these assembly 
constituencies were selected.* From each of these areas 50 indivi- 
duals were selected. An attempt was made to select approximately 
an equal number of representatives of both the sexes. 


The selection was made from the electoral roll by using Tippett’s 
table of random numbers. A sample of 400 was taken at the initial 
stage. The author had intended to interview 300 individuals: The 
survey was carried out simultaneously in all the areas during June 
and July of 1982. 


Data were collected by the author through structured interviews 
with the respondents on the basis of an interview schedule. The 
schedule was drawn up in Bengali and the necessary changes were 
made after pre-testing. For this study the survey data have been 
analysed through 7 variables related to the socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of the voters : (1) age, (2) sex, (3) place of residence (urban 
or rural), (4) caste, (5) education, (6) family income and (7) exposure 
to mass media. The chi-square test was applied to measure the 
association between the dependent variable and each one of these 
independent variables For the purpose of this study the ‘05 level of 
probability (P) was accepted as the standard of significance. The null 
hypothesis was retained in each case, where P was greater than this 
level. The data collected through structured interviews were 
processed at the Regional Computer Centre, Calcutta. Initially, the 
author had also intended to find out the correlation between various 
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socioeconomic variables and three other non-electoral activities like 
attending public meetings, joining political demonstrations or pro- 
cessions and reading political magazines, literature, etc. But her 
survey data indicated that even male participation in these activities 
was very low, and it was still much lower among, the women. 
Women’s pol'tical participation in terms of attending public meetings 
or joining political demonstrations or processions or reading political 
literature was insignificant. It would be useless to compare these 
activities of women with those of men, and to correlate these activi- 
ties with the socioeconomic variables. Therefore, the author here has 
only sought to examine the association between various socioecono- 
mic variables and voting turnout of the respondents. 


“One of the most widely documented research findings is that 
‘women all over the world participate less in politics than men do. 
‘Data supporting this proposition come from different countries.‘ 
At the same time some recent studies indicate that sex differences in 
political participation are diminishing.5- However, some variations 
have also been reported. For example, one study in Argentina 
showed female turnout to be a shade higher than the male turnout 
(83'7 per cent as against 82°7 per cent).° The present survey how- 
ever reveals that women vote less than men. Out of the 157 women 
interviewed by the author 30 (i.e. 19°17 per ceut) did not vote, while 
out of the 143 male respondents only 9 (i.e. 5 85 per cent) abstained 
(table 1). ` 


TABLE 1 


Sex and Voting Turnout 








: Voted Ea Did not vote N 
Women | 80°83% , 1917% 157 
Men 94°15 | 585 143 





It is generally assumed that economic development tends to dimi- 
nish abstention. If this were true; the percentage of non-voters 
would be lower in the urban areas. But our data do not reveal that 
the rate of abstention and economic:development did vary inversely. 
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TABLE 2 


Voting Turnout : Urban-Rural Difference 








Voted Did not vote ON 
Rural Women 85:98% 14:02% 70 
Urban Women 78°25 21°75 87 
Rural Men 93°61 6°39 TT 
Urban Men 93:80 6°20 66 








Our region-wise analysis reveals two points of interest: 
(a) abstention from voting was higher among urban women than 
among rural women : 21°75 per cent and 14°02 per cent respectively ; 
(b) there was hardly any rural-urban disparity in the abstention rate 
of male respondents. While 6°39 per cent of them did not vote in 
the rural area, 6'20 per cent abstained in the urban area. It is note- 
worthy that both in the rural and the urban areas more men voted 
than did women. 


Perhaps the comparatively higher rate of abstention among urban 
women covered by this study may be explained through some research 
data collected in Japan and in India.” These data suggest that urban 
living leads to greater political cynicism, a negative view about the 
politicians and a lower sense of duty to vote. In contrast rural resi- 
dents tend to feel more dutiful and less hostile. 


Age and Electoral Participation 


Many studies the world over have indicated that people vote 
in greater proportions as they grow older. Participation in terms 
of voting grows steadily till it reaches the peak around the age of 60 
and then gradually drops with old age.* Robert Lane. holds that in 
maturity certain developments occur which tend to increase the 
motivation and the pressure to take part in the political life of the 
community. The most important factor, in his opinion, is the 
increased economic security—associated with middle age — which 
provides freedom of attention and psychic energy for political 
matters often not available at an earlier stage in life.® 
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But, among the rural women, our survey data reveal a different 
picture. Table 3 shows that among the rural women turnovt was 
lowest in the age-group of 56-60 years, who’ recorded 50 per cent 
participation.- But among those who were above 60, 100 per cent 
voted. The participation of voters in the 31-35 age-group and 46-50 
age-group was also not very satisfactory. The rate was 57°14 per 
cent and 70°00 per cent respectively. Again, the age-group 26 to 30 


TABLE 3 
Age and Voting Turnout : Rural Women 





Age-group Voted Did not vote N 
18—25 88:89% 11:11% 9 
26—30 100-00 g 
31-35" 5714 42°86 7 
36—40 ~ ; 85°71 14:29 14 
41—45 90°91 9°09 ll 
46—50 70°00 30°00 10 
51—55 100-00 i l 7 
56—60 © 50°00 50°00 » 2 
61 years and above 100°00 2 


A ety 
recorded cent percent voting turnout. Thus there was no steady 
growth in the rate of voting associated with age, nor was there any 
steady decline. The chi-square value here is 10°909, and with 8 
degrees of freedom, P lies between ‘20 and °30. The null hypothesis 
therefore has to be retained. Among their male counterparts, 
abstention was found to be highest—33°33 per cent—in the 41—45 
age-group with the second and the third places being held by 
the 31-35 and 26-30 age-groups respectively. Other age-zroups 
recorded cent per cent voting participation. The chi-square 
value here is 14°449, and with 8 degrees of freedom, P lies bstween 
0°05 and ‘10,:and the null hypothesis has to be retainec. We 
must, however, remember that P is very near the limit- of 
the conventional rejection zone, and we could say that- the 
role of age in the sphere of voting participation here was almost 
significant. ! 
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TABLE 4 
Age and Voting Turnout : Rural Men 
Age-group Voted Did not vote N 
18—25 -100°00% 0:00% 12 
26—30 90'91 9°09 1] 
31—35 88°89 11] 9 
36—40 100°00 14 
41—45 -6667 33°33 9 
46—50 100°00 8 
51—55 100°00 8 
56—60 100°00 3 
61 years and above 100/00 3 


Among the urban women also the relationship between age and 
voting rate followed a zigzag line. Abstention was lowest in the 
41-45 and 46-50 age-groups (10 per cent in each case) and slightly 
higher in the 26-30 age-group (11°76 per cent). Abstention was 
highest—100 per cent—in the 56-60 age-group. But this should not 
be taken into consideration as there was only I respondent in this 
group. The age-group above 60 recorded 75 per cent participation. 
Here also there was no steady growth in the rate of voting 
associated with age, nor was there any steady decline. The 
chi-square value here is 5:493, and with 8 degrees of freedom, P lies 
between ‘70 and ‘75. The null hypothesis is retained. 


TABLE 5 
Age and Voting Turnout : Urban Women 
Age-group Voted Did not vote N 
18—25 71391% 26:09% 23 
26—70 88°24 11°76 17 
31—35 62°50 37°50 8 
36—40 75°00 25°00 12 
41—45 90°00 10°00 10 
46—50 90:00 10°00 10 
51—55 50°00 50°00 2 
‘56—60 100-00 l 


6l years and above 25'00 75°00 4 
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Among their male counterparts cent per cent voting participation 
was found in the age-groups of 31-35, 36-40, 41-45, 46-50 and above 
56. Abstention was highest—16°67 per cent—in the 51-55 age-group 
and slightly lower in the 18-25 age-group (14°29 per cent). The 
participation of voters in the 26-30 ‘age-group was 90°91 per cent. 
Therefore, our data do not show that age and voting participation 
would vary in inverse ratio, that turnout would be higher in the lower 
age-groups and lower in the higher age-groups. The data in table 6 
yield a chi-square value of 5'285, and with 8 degrees of freedom, P 
lies between *70 and ‘80. The null hypothesis has to be retained. 


When the four groups are considered together it can be said that 
asort of political cynicism can be observed among the urban 
women. None of the age groups recorded cent per cent voting 
turnout. The picture of the rural women is brighter. Male respon- 
dents of various ages of both the regions definitely presented a more 
satisfactory turnout figure than their counterparts. 


TABLE 6 
Age and Voting Turnout : Urban Men 











Age-group Voted Did not vote N 
18—25 8571% 1429% . 14 
` 26—30 90°91 9°09 11 
31—35 100-00 6 
36—40 100°00 3 
41—45 100°00 9 
46—50 100°00 10 
51-55 83°33 16°67 6 
56—60 100°00 2 
61 years and above 100-00 5 





Caste and Electoral Participation 


Many researchers have discussed the role of caste in Indian politics 
and many of them hold that caste has played an important role here. 
It has been said that within the context of political democracy caste 
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remains a cefitral element of Indian society, even while adapting itself 
to the values and methods of democratic politics.*° Jayaprakash 
Narain is reported to have remarked in 1960 that under the present 
system of elections caste has become the strongest party in’ India.*+ 


Some recent studies, however, present a changing picture. 
A study in West Bengal indicates that though caste and religion do 
have some significance in the nomination process, in the sphere of 
voting turnout these are unimportant.** In amore recent study of 
two villages of Gaya district (Kanti and Rajanganj) in Bihar, it has 
been observed that the importance of caste, as a source of status, 
is diminishing and people from every section of the community can 
aspire to positions of power and authority.*® 


The author’s data revealed that caste did not play any significant 
role in determining turnout. Among the rural women, the highest 
rate of abstention was feund among the subarnabanik caste group 
(72°72 per cent). They were followed by the scheduled caste respon- 
dents (20 83 per cent). The rate of abstention was lowest among the 
brahmins (7°14 per cent), and the vaidyas came next (8°33 per cent). 
The chi-square value of the data in table 7 is 3°418 and with 5 
degrees of freedom P lies between ‘50 and °70. The null hypothesis 
is retained. 


TABLE 7 





Caste and Voting Turnout: Rural Women 
Caste group Voted Did not vote N 
Brahmin ` 92:86% T14% 14 
Vaidya 91°67 8°33 12 
Kayastha 83°33 16°67 6 
Subarnabanik 72°72 27°28 l1 
Scheduled Castes 79°17 20°83 24 


N. A/R. A 100°00 3 


Among the rural men, the highest turnout was found among the 
brahmins and the mahishyas (100°00 per cent). As the number of 
respondents was very small among the mahishyas, these turnout 
figures cannot be regarded as significant. There is only a small diffe- 
rence in the turnout figures of the vaidyas and the scheduled castes : 
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94°74 per cent in the. first group and 95°83 per cent in the second 
group vored. The highest rate of abstention was found among the 
kayasthas (22°22 per cent), They were followed by the subarna- 
baniks (12.50 per cent), The chi-square value of the data contained 
in table 8 is 5'584 and with 6 degrees of freedom P lies between *30 
and ‘50, The null hypothesis is thus retained. 





TABLE 8 
Caste and Voting Turnout: Rural Men 
Caste group Voted Did not vote N 
Brahmin l 1009:00% 0:00% 13 
Vaidya 9474 5:26 19 
- Kayastha i 77°78 2222 9 
Subarnabanik 87°50 12°50 8 
Mahishya 100°00 eo a> 33 
Scheduled Caste 95:83 4°17 24 
Caste information 
not available 100.00 i 








In the urban area, we did not find very many different caste 
groups, but mainly three—brahmins, vaidyas, and kayasthas. Among 
the urban women, two expressed the view that they did not believe 
in.the caste system and both of them voted. There was only one 
vaishya respondent. And she voted. Among the larger groups the 
vaidyas stood first with a voting percentage of 95 and the brahmins 
came next (83°78 per cent). The abstention rate among the kayasthas 
was quite high : 33°33 per cent of them did not vote. 


& 








TABLE 9 
Caste and Voting Turnout : Urban Women 
Caste group Voted Did not vote N 
Brahmin | 83°78% 16:22% 38 
Vaidya 95:00 5:00 l 20 
Kayastha l 66°67 33°33 o 4 
Vaishya 100°00 | 
` No faith in caste system 10000 2 
N. A/R A. T 10000 2 
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Among their male counterparts, the highest turnout was found 
among the kayasthas (100°00 per cent). They were followed by the 
brahmins (96°15 per cent) and then by the vaidyas (88°24 per cent). 
The chi-square value of the data presented in table 10 is 6°405. 
Probability lies between ‘10 and ‘20. Therefore, the null hypothesis 
is retained. The present survey thus shows that caste status does not 
have any significant impact on the turnout figure of any of the four 
groups. 





TABLE 10 
Caste and Voting Turnout : Urban Men 
Caste groups Voted Did not vote N 
Brahmin 96:15% 385% 26 
Vaidya 88°24 11°76 18 
Kayastha 100°00 19 
Vaishya 66°67 33°33 3 





re 


Education and Electoral Participation 


One of the most widely documented research findings in political 
science is that participation in political activities increases as the 
educational level of the respondents rises. Lester W Milbrath 
pointed out that the educated person is a different kind of political 
actor than the person who has ‘only alittle education or none at all. 


Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba hold : 


the educated classes are more likely to be aware of politics 
(to be aware of the impact of government, to have informa- 
tion about government, to follow politics in the various 
media) ... The more „highly educated are also more likely 
to consider themselves competent to influence the government 
and free to engage in political discussions.** 


Another social scientist, Daniel Lerner, regards education as one of | 
the most important steps in the political development of a nation. 
He observes, “Literacy becomes the sociological pivot in the activa- 
tion of psychic mobility, the publicly shared skill which binds 
modern man’s varied daily round into a consistent participant life 
style.” 6 

8 
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But these generalizations about political participation are derived 
from researches conducted in the west. In our society the result has. 
been some vhat different The effect of education is not uniform 
across all forms of participation.’ Goel’s research on India showed 
a curvilinear pattern : turnout there increases with middle schooling 
but decreases with high school and college education.* ° 


The chi-square value of the data presented in table 11 does not 
establish any significant association between education and turnout. 
The chi-square value is 4'962 and with 4 degrees of freedom P 
lies between °20 and ‘30. The null hypothesis has to be retained. 
Still, abstention was highest among the illiterate women. It was 
found that among them 75°86 per cent voted However, it is intere- _ 
sting to note that the-figure rose.to 100 per cent in the next group 
comprising those who were just’ literate. But for the next two 
groups, voting figures did not maintain a steady rate. The rate of 
voting was more or less similar among those who had some middle 
education (82°35 per cent) and among those who attended the high | 
school but could not complete the study (83 33 per cent). College 
education again appeared to make quite a lot of difference. All 
the respondents in this group voted. 


Among their male counterparts education did not appear to have 


any impact on the-rate of voting. Nota single illiterate respondent 
abstained. Similarly, cent per cent turnout was noted among those 


TABLE 11 
Education and Voting Turnout : Rural Women 
Level of education Voted Did not vote N 
Illiterate 75 86% 2414% 3 
Literate 100°00 _ 1] 
Some middle school 
education or middle i 
school completed 82°35 . * 17°65 17 


High school not completed 83°33 16°67 6 


High school completed 
College, but no degree 


College degree and above, 100:00 7 
Refused to disclose 
N.A/R.A 
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who had attended high school, and among those who had some 
college education but no degree Abstention was highest (15°79 
per cent) among those who had some middle school education or 
had completed the middle school. The chi-square value of the data 
contained in table 12 is 4°742,-and with-6 degrees of freedom, P lies 
between °50 and ‘70. The null hypothesis is thus retained. 


Among the urban women the author’s survey data revealed a 
curvilinear relationship between education and voting turnout: 
turnout first rose with literacy, but decreased with a further rise in 
the level of education and again rose with college education. All 
those with some middle school education and all those who had not 


TABLE 12 
Education and Voting Turnout : Rural Men - 








Level of education Voted Did not vote N 
Illiterate 100°00% 0:00% 9 
Literate 91:67 8 33 12 


Some middle school educa- 
tion or middie school 


completed 84°21 15°79 19 
High school not completed 100°00 16 
High school completed 100:00 2 
College, but no degree 100-00 1 
College degree and above 94°44 5°56 18 
Refused to disclose l 

N.A/R.A 





completed the high school exercised their franchise But the voting 
rate dropped in the next two categories : 80°00 per cent of those who 
had completed the high school had voted. The figure was still 
lower among those who had attended the college but had no degree 
(60°00 per cent). The turnout figure again increased among those 
who had college degree and higher education : 84°09 per cent of them 
voted. The chi-square value of the data in table 13 is 14°562, and 
with 7 degrees of freedom, P lies between ‘02 and ‘05. The null 
hypothesis thus stands rejected. 
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TABLE 13 
| Education and Voting Turnout: Urban Women 
Level of education Voted ' Did not vote' N | 
Illiterate 


Literate - 000% 100-00% 1 
Some middle school educa- i 


' tion or middle school l 
‘completed 100°00 2 


` High school not completed 10000 i 3 
High school completed 80°00 ; 20°00 aes) 
‘College, but no degree ~ 60°00 ' 40:00 - 5 
College degree and above 84°09 15°91 44 
Refused to disclose 100°00 2 
N. AJR. A.. 80°00 , 2000.. 5 





The author’s survey data revealed an interesting picture regarding 

_ the relationship between education and voting turnout of the urban 
men, In fact, the educational level did not influence the turnout 
rate, because all.the respondents belonging to various educational 
groups, with the sole exception of those with college degrees, voted. 


t 


TABLE 14 


Education and Voting Turnout : Urban Men 








Level of education Voted Did not vote N. 


IHiterate 
_ Literate 


Some middle school 
education or middle 


school completed 100°00% 0:00% 2 
High school not 

completed 100'00 Ss 2 
High school completed —_100°00 5 
College, but no degree 10000 © — 6 
College degree and above —_ 9200 800, 750 


Refused to disclose | g 
N! A/R. A 10000 1 
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The turnout figüre among those who had a college. degree was 92°00 
percent. The.chi-square value of the data presented in table 14 is 
1:363, and with.5 degrees of freedom, P lies between °90 and ‘95. The 
null hypothesis is thus retained. is 


. It is thus difficult to assess the role of education in determining 
the turnout figure. The present survey only clearly shows that: 
abstention rate was maximum among the illiterate rural women. 


Family Income and Electoral Participation 


It is often held. in the west that the more prosperous people are 
more likely to be active in politics and to vote -proportionately in 
greater numbers than the less prosperous ones. This relationship 
has been supported by Lane, Tingsten and Campbell, among many 
others.?® i ž i 


This association has been sought to be explained through diffe- 
rent reasons. The richer persons are more likely to come into 
contact with those who are active in politics. This is different from 
the lower status persons who tend to avoid social contacts in mixed 
groups and who generally reveal a lack of self-confidence. The more. 
prosperous persons are also likely to possess those characteristics 
which facilitate comprehension of politics. For example, they are 
more likely to have gone to schools and colleges and received some 
higher edùcation. Furthermore, the more affluent are also likely 
to. have received more political stimuli through exposure to mass ` 
media. 


Electoral studies in India only partly ‘support ‘such research | 
findings in the west.2° An individual’s financial status is determined 
not only by his or her income, but also by the total income of his or 
her family. But in this study, the researcher could not take individual. 
income. into‘consideration as the number of women, having an 
income of their own, was too small. The survey data did not’. 
establish any- significant association between family income and: 
voting turnout: 


Among the ‘rural women,-.our survey did. not cover any respon- 
dent who said that the total income of her family was nil. . The 
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highest turnout was found among those who had a family incame of 
Rs, 2000 and above. In this group all the respondents turned out 
to vote. Turnout was lowest among those who had a family 
income of Rs. 1001-2000, leaving aside those who refused to disclose 
their income. 


TABLE 15 


Income and Voting Turnout : Rural Women 





Income Voted Did not vote N 
Rs. 51 — Rs. 150 100°00% 0:00% 6 
Rs, 151 — Rs. 250 76°92 23°08 13 
Rs. 251 — Rs. 500 84°62 15°38 13 
Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 85°71 1429 21 
Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 75°00 25°00 8 
Rs. 2001 and above 100-00 4 
Refused to disclose 66°67 33°33 3 
N. A. 100°00 2 





As there were only 3 respondents in the category of those who 
refused to disclose their income, the researcher did not consider 
their case. The chi-square value of the-data presented in table 15 
is 4'027, and, with 7 degrees of freedom, P lies between ‘70 and ‘80 
The null hypothesis is retained. 


Among the male respondents in the rural area also, there was no 
respondent whose family income was nil. The highest turnout was 
found among those who had an income of Rs, 51-150 ; among those 
who had a family income of Rs. 251- 500 and also among those 
who had a family income of Rs 1001-2000. In all these groups there 
was 100°00 per cent voting turnout. Turnout was lowest among 
those who had a family income of Rs. 2000 and above. The chi- 
square test could not establish any significant association here. 
The chi-square value of the data presented in table 16 is -7'783 and, 
with 7 degrees of freedom, P lies between “30 and ‘50. The null 
hypothesis is retained. 
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TABLE 16 
Income and Voting Turnout: Rural Men 
Income `“ Voted Did not vote ‘N 
Rs. 51 — Rs. 150 100°00 % 0°00 % 3 
Rs. 151 — Rs. 250 88°89 1111 18 
Rs. 251 — Rs. 500 100°00 10 
Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 95°83 417 24 
Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 100°00 12 
Rs. 2001 and above 80°00 20°00 5 
Refused to disclose 66°67 33°33 3 
N. A. 100°00 2 











In the urban region our survey data did not reveal any consistent 
increase or decrease in voting turnout corresponding to an increase 
in income. : Among the women, our survey did not cover any 
respondent who said that the total income of her family was nil or 
between Rs. 51 - Rs. 500. While 50°00 per cent of our respondents 
in the Rs. 501 to Rs. 1000 income group voted, the turnout rate was 
84'2L per cent in the next higher group. Voting dropped to 
72°73 per cent in the Rs. 2001 and above group. It may reasonably 
be held that those who did not disclose their income or did not 
answer the question belonged to the high income group. Voting 
rate rose again to 86°96 per cent among them. The chi-square value 
of the data contained in table 17 is 4°390. Phere lies between 
-30 and ‘50. The null hypothesis has, therefore, to'be retained. 


TABLE 17 
Income and Voting Turnout: Urban Women 





Income $ Voted Did not vote N 





\> 


Rs. 51 — Rs. 150 
Rs. 151 — Rs. 250 
Rs. 251 — Rs. 500 


Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 50°00 % 50°00 % ° 4 
Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 8421 15:79 19 
Rs. 2001 and: above ` 72°73 27°27 33 
Refused to disclose 86°96 13°04 23 


N. A. 87°50 12°50 8 


ONEGA 








=n 
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. Among the male respondents in the urban region, only two 
reported a family income of Rs. 51 - Rs. 150 and Rs. 151 - Rs. 250. 
These cases should not be taken into consideration as there was only 
one respondent in each group. All those in the Rs. 251 - Rs. 500 
and Rs. 1001 - Rs. 2000 income groups turned out to vote while 
90°91 per cent of those with a family income of Rs. 2001 and 
above voted. There were 9 respondents who, refused to disclose 
their family income. Voting turnout was lowest among them: 
77°78 per cent. The chi-square value of the data presented in table 
18 is 6'316, and with 6 degrees of freedom, P lies between ‘30 and °50 
The null hypothesis is retained. Therefore the present survey shows 
that higher family income does not have any ENENGE in determining | 
the turnout figure. 


TABLE 18 


Income and Voting Turnout: Urban Men 








Income Voted Did not vote N 
Rs. 51 — Rs. 150 100-00% 0:00% 1 
Rs. 51 — Rs. 250 100°00 l 
Rs. 251 — Rs. 500 100°00 si 
Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 93°33 - 667. 15 
Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 100-00 z 24 
Rs. 2001 and above 90°91 9°09 ll 
Refused to disclose , 77°78 2222 9 





Exposure to Mass Media and 
Electoral Participation 


In the past two decades communication media have spread through- 
out the world. Beginning with newspapers, film and radio, then 
with television and today with'computers, satellites and other sophis- 
ticated delivery systems, modern communications have been thrust 
into almost every corner of the world. 


Daniel Lerner regards the development of the mass media as the 
keystep in a society’s march from a state of traditionalism to that 
of modernity. A major thesis of Lerner’s study is that “high empa- 
thic capacity” is the predominant personal style only of the modern 
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man. Empathy is the capacity to imagine oneself in another 
person’s position ; an empathic person is psychologically mobile, he 
can identify personal opinions with public issues. One of the charac- 
teristics of this modern, empathic man is that he is a participant 
individual — he has opinions, he is a cash customer and he votes.*? 
Therefore, it may reasonably be expected that every rise in media 
exposure will be accompanied by a corresponding increase in voting 
turnout. 


We tried to assess the rate of exposure to mass media of our 
respondents by asking them six questions and then the respondents 
were divided into three ranked categories. The questions asked were : 


1 Do you generally read any newspaper or is the news- 
paper read out to you ? 


la (If yes) Is it daily ? 

2 Do you listen to the radio ? 
2a (If yes) How often ? 

3 Do you watch the T.V. ? 
3a (If yes) How often ? 


Mass media are not widespread in the rural areas. When they 
make use of media, these are likely to be radios and films which do 
not require skills of literacy. 


So far as the rural women are concerned, all of those who had 
high exposure to mass media voted. The number of the respon- 
dents scoring high rate of exposure, however, was not significant. 
There were only 5 respondents. Those who had medium exposure 
to mass media and those who had low exposure had almost the 
same rate of percentage in voting turnout. The figure was 83°33 per 
cent and 82°93 per cent respectively. 


TABLE 19 
Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Rural Women 








Degree of Exposure Voted Did not vote N 
Low: ~- 82'93% 17:07% 41 
Medium i 83°33 16°67 24 
High " 100°00 5 





9 
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The association between these two variables has not been estab- 
lished here through the application of the chi-square test. The data 
of table 19 yield a chi-square value of 1'006, and with 2 degrees of 
freedom, probability lies between ‘50 and ‘70. Therefore, the null 
hypothesis is retained. 


However, in the case of the rural men, every rise in the exposure 
rate was followed by an increase in the rate of voting ; 100°00 per cent 
of those who scored ‘high’ had voted. They were followed by those 
who scored medium ia exposure to mass media The figure was 
93°10 per cent. Voting turnout was lowest among those who scored 
low. It was 80°00 per cent The chi-square value of the data in 
table 20 is 6'806, and with two degrees of freedom, P lies between ‘02 
and 05, The null hypothesis is therefore rejected. Our survey 
reveals that exposure to mass media have significant association with 
voting turnout in the urban region. 


Among the urban women, turnout rate was highest among those 
who had the maximum exposure rate. The figure was 93°02 per cent, 
while 84°62 per cent of those who scored medium had voted. 


TABLE 20 
Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Rural Men 


Degree of Exposure Voted Did not vote N 











Low 80°00% 20:00% 15 

Medium 93:10 6'90 29 

. High 10000 33 
TABLE 21 


Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Urban Women 


Degree of Exposure Voted Did not vote N 
Low 58:06% 41:94% 31 
Medium 84°62 15°38 13 


High 93-02 6'98 43 
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Turnout rate was lowest among those who had a low exposure 
rate. Only 58°06 per cent of them had voted. The chi-square value 
of the data presented in table 21 is 13°678, and with 2 degrees of 
freedom, P lies between ‘001 and ‘005. Therefore, the null hypo- 
thesis is to be rejected. 


Among the male respondents also, every rise in the rate of 
media exposure was followed by an increase in the percentage of 
voting turnout. As expected, the voting rate was maximum among _ 
those who had the maximum exposure. It was 96°36 per cent. They 
were followed by those who had medium exposure scores (87°50 per 
cent), The turnout figure was lowest among those who scored 
low (66°67 per cent). 


TABLE 22 


Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Urban Men 





Degree of Exposure Voted Did not vote N 
Low 66'67% 3I 3 
Medium 87°50 12°50 ” 8 
High 96°36 3°64 55 





However, it is to be noted that the number of the respondents 
scoring low exposure rate was only 3. The chi-square value of the 
data being 5070 and the degree of freedom being 2, probability 
lies between ‘05 and ‘10. Therefore, the null hypothesis is almost 
rejected. Thus the present study reveals that, with the sole exception 
of rural women, exposure to mass media was positively associated 
with the voting turnout rate. Pe 

Throughout this study the author sought to understand the 
degree of electoral participation by women of West Bengal. Suck 
a study cannot, obviously, establish a general theory of politica. 
behaviour of women, but may contribute to promote the establish- 
ment of a theory which can have extensive application. 
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SOVIET SOCIALISM AND THE QUESTION OF 
DEMOCRACY IN RECENT TIMES 


SOBHANLAL DATTA GUPTA 


THE QUESTION OF democracy in the context of socialism has been on 
the agenda ever since the emergence of marxism. The founders of 
marxism, and more particularly Lenin, insisted that for socialism to 
continue its long march in history the premium would have to be put 
on the conscious involvement of the masses in the political process 
of socialism. However, the fact remains that the success of socialism 
on the economic front has not been necessarily matched by the 
flourishing of democracy on the political front in the Soviet Union, 
for instance, even after sixty years of revolution. Consequently, the 
crucial political question that Soviet socialism has to confront today 
centres around the precise working out of the meaning of democracy. 
It is now being openly acknowledged that many of the ailments 
that Soviet socialism is suffering from are rooted in the neglect of 
the question of democracy and that they can be settled only with 
reference to this issue. An inquiry into this problem leads one toa 
somewhat unexplored theoretical terrain, since this has nothing 
to do with any pluralistic restructuration of political power, as 
recommended by the ideologues of liberal democracy. The follow- 
ing issues may, therefore, be considered. 


Contradictions under Socialism 


Issue One While in a liberal democracy the question of democrati- 
zation of the political order is inseparably associated with the issue 
of legitimacy, its real effect is that of domination. Under liberalism, 
the exercise in democracy is a necessity in order to neutralize people’s 
perception of capitalism as a socio-political system. Here democracy 
being a formal process, it successfully keeps the masses away from 
the power structure, and this leads to two opposite, yet simultaneous, 
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effects : one, the masses are kept away from the real political process 
and their understanding of the politics of capitalism is blurred ; two, 
this legitimizes the position of the authority (tn the typical Weberian 
sense) that rules the people. 


The perspective of socialism, however, is entirely different. Its 
survival and advance is inseparably related to its ability to make the 
people consciously involved in the political process, and to enable 
them to be constantly identified with the spirit of socialist ideology. 
It is through the deepening of this process that socialist democracy 
makes its strides. The contrasting perspectives underlying the two 
systems has been admirably summed up by Glezerman : 


Whereas capitalism cannot exist without suppressing the 
political activity of the working people, communism cannot 
function normally otherwise than by stimulating the activity 
of the masses and drawing them into deciding all affairs of 
society and the state.* 


This involves identification of the appropriate mechanisms facilita- 
ting political participation of the people in socialism. 


Issue Two Economic stability of socialism does not necessarily make 
socialism a politically perfect system. On the contrary, as recent 
reports suggest, to overcome economic stagnation political invigora- 
tion of the system through massive and conscious participation of 
the masses has become an important precondition. This brings in the 
question of placing politics in command under socialism. Theoreti- 
cally, this involves consideration of the importance of superstructure 
in socialism, which may not necessarily correspond to the economic 
base. The mechanisms of democratizing socialism, therefore, con- 
stitute an autonomous political process within the basic framework 
of socialist economy. 


Issue Three The question of democracy under socialism is associated 
with the problem of contradictions under socialism. The lack of 
people’s political involvement is quite often a result of the failure to 
identify and resolve contradictions many of which are rooted in the 
subjective errors and shortcomings of political leadership. The 
resolution of these contradictions is inseparably connected with 
the political question of expansion of democracy. This requires 
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elaboration, since the question of contradictions under socialism 
has, in recent years, been a centre of interesting debate in the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe. 


As early as 1972 Glezerman, of the Soviet Union, opened the 
debate? in World Marxist Review, sparking off a discussion the rele- 
vance of which seems to be even more valid today. A review of this 
debate shows that at least two crucial issues were identified In the 
first place, Glezerman pointed out? that objective conditions of 
socialism provided the opportunity to resolve contradictions of the 
system without social conflicts, admitting that contradictions under 
socialism might result from the gap between the growing aspiration 
of the people and the inability of the system to cope with them. At 
the same time, he warned that while objective conditions merely 
provided. the possibility of settling the contradictions, how this 
possibility is utilized would depend on appropriate organizing activity 
and the correct methods of handling the contradictions. Otherwise, 
growing contradictions might produce social conflicts even under 
socialism. This position was endorsed by B Zaharescu (Rumania) 
and L Nagy (Hungary), while W Eichhorn and G Stieler (GDR) 
expressed a different opinion. The latter argued* that while subjective 
errors might certainly give rise to contradictions, they were, in effect, 
rooted in the objective conditions. Disagreeing with this attempt to 
underplay the subjective shortcomings, Zaharescu’ and Nagy’ 
stressed that the possibility of emergence of antagonistic contradic- 
tions, arising out of.wrong policy of the party, should be seriously 
considered, since this had happened in history (i.e., in Hungary, 
in 1956). 


Secondly, it was concluded that the nature of contradiction 
(antagonistic Or non-antagonistic) did not necessarily coincide with 
the form of resolving the contradictions. Glezerman argued’ that 
contradiction not antagonistic by nature. might be aggravated by 
serious mistakes of party leadership, leading thereby to its resolution 
through Social conflicts and explosions even under socialism. Nagy 
pointed out,® on the basis of the Hungarian experience, that antago- 
nistic .contradiction between Kulaks. and poor peasants could be 
resolved through collectivization of agriculture in a non-antagonistic 
manner; as distinct from the Soviet experience in the 30s. In other 
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words, the exact form that the resolution of contradictions would 
assume was conditioned by the extent of conformity of the subjective 
factor to the objective conditions. 


This leads one to make two observations. First, it is to be 
admitted that, unlike a capitalist society, antagonistic contradictions 
are not endemic to socialism in the sense that they are not objec- 
tively rooted in a stable socialist system after the class enemies have 
been successfully routed. There may, of course, remain individual 
Opposition to socialism, but the victory of socialist production rela- 
tions nullifies the possibility of a class opposition. Secondly, the 
non-antagonistic contradictions under socialism, unless properly 
identified and resolved, may develop into antagonistic contradic- 
tions, leading thereby to the possibility of conflicts and explosive 
situations. 


It is precisely in this context that the question of democracy 
becomes all the more important. The inability of the party leader- 
ship to grasp the aspirations of the people, corruption, inefficiency 
and bureaucratic practices inside the party, its reluctance to mobilize 
and intolerance to involve the masses in the everyday administration 
and political life of socialism, its failure to ideologieally mould the 
consciousness of the masses in the spirit of communist morality lead 
to the crystallization of a cluster of contradictions between the 
thrust of the activity of the party and that of the people. If they 
remain ignored. the gulf between the party and the masses continues 
to widen and eventually the discontent of the people explodes 
in full blast, precipitating a political crisis. 


On this point, the Soviet scholars appear to be divided.?° While 
Kosolapov? explains the emergence of such antagonistic contradic- 
tions by blaming individuals or groups of people who are guided by 
egoistic interests In opposition to the interests of society as a whole, 
an altogether different opinion is voiced by Butenko. Agreeing with 
Kosolapov that such contradictions are non-class in nature, he, 
however, squarely blames the party leadership for its inability to live 
with the masses and, consequently, for provoking socio-political 
conflicts which tend to grow into a political crisis and then mature 
into a counter-revolution. Citing the instances of what happened in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland, he observes, 

10 
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To go back to the nature of what happened in Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, one should see that in each 
instance the mistakes and distortions, of which the ruling 
parties and political authorities were guilty, caused deforma- 
tions of socialism, simultaneously provoking discontent 
among the masses. That discontent developed into political 
crises and socio-political conflicts which the internal and 
external enemies of socialism sought to direct towards the 
restoration of the capitalist order, i.e, to effect a counter- 
revolutionary coup.** (emphasis added), 


This prompts one to conclude, first, that conflicts and antago- 
nisms are neither germane to socialism nor are they directed against 
socialism as a political system in theory. What they do express is 
the people’s disapproval of the methods of political leadership and 
thereby some of the political practices of socialism.’* This refutes 
the claim of the western scholars (i.e. Aron, Birnbaum) that, since 
the masses are critical of socialism in principle, socialism is as 
undesirable as capitalism and that the source and nature of conflicts 
in the two systems are primarily identical. Secondly, conflicts and 
crises of socialism are very largely results of the failure of the party 
to observe democratic norms in the functioning of the system and 
they can be settled by effecting appropriate changes in the leadership 
and policy of the party. In other words, unlike capitalism, antago- 
nistic contradictions under socialism are not necessarily beyond 
redemption provided, however, the magnitude of the problem is 
properly felt without losing time. 


Now that it has been admitted by the CPSU leadership in the 
post-Brezhnev period that many of these problems are plaguing the 
Soviet system for quite some time, the question as.to how they are 
sought to be solved has acquired deep significance. A look at the 
shifts in the CPSU’s policy enables one to identify the following 
measures : (a) emphasizing the need of the working people to be 
consciously involved in the political life of the country ; (b) empha- 
sizing the need of effecting radical shifts in the organizational work 
of the party and bridging up the gulf between the party and the 
masses ; and (c) emphasizing the need of ideological moulding of 
people’s consciousness, enabling them to be consciously identified 
with the spirit and mission of communism. These questions may 
now be considered in the following sections. 
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It is now being acknowledged that much of the stagnation which 
characterizes the Soviet system today is the consequence of lack of 
the desired level of people’s involvement in the political life of the 
country. Hence the main thrust of the party’s activity is directed 
towards intensifying the contact between the party and the masses. 
The idea was strongly emphasized by Andropov in his address to the 
Central Committee in 1982, when he said, 


...1t is necessary to stimulate the activity of the mass of the 
working people. Today this is a most important task of Party 
Committees, of the Soviets, and of trade-union and Komso- 
mol bodies. The Party’s idea, plan and slogans, as we know 
become a material force when they gain a grip on the 
masses And this means that it is essential to continue 
developing socialist democracy in its broadest possible sense, 
i.e., to secure the increasingly more active participation of 
the mass of the working people in managing state and public 
affairs.* * 


-~ 


This, it is argued, has to be manifest in the form of “taking 
counsel with the working people”, and in valuing highly “the frank- 
ness and clarity of the judgements, well-founded in living experience, 
of the working man.”!1ë While emphasizing thé importance of being 
engaged in “frank, businesslike and constructive conversation 
with the masses,” it was stressed in a meeting of the Central Commi- 
ttee in 1984 that the executive personnel must regularly report to the 
population about their work and the mass media would have to play 
a key role in involving working people in the discussion and solution 
of the central problems of Soviet society. This would mean a 
systematic study of public opinion and a considerate attitude to 
letters addressed to the party by the working people, waen 
constitutes a form of expression of popular initiative.” ° 


These ideas have now been incorporated in the amended edition 
of the programme of the CPSU, as adopted by the 27th Congress 
in 1986. In chapter IV, part II of the programme it has been 
stated that the soviets would have to act as vital organs of expre- 
ssion of the interests of the working people in different spheres 
of administration. Moreover, the elected deputes would have to 
account for their performance .and, where necessary, they might be 
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recalled even before the expiry of their term. The 27th Congress 
has further stressed the fact that the local soviets must be empow- 
ered with greater autonomy and they would have to serve as one of 
the most effective means of mobilizing the masses for accelerating 
the country’s socioeconomic development. It has been officially 
admitted in the Congress that departmentalism, inefficiency, red 
tapism, and indifference to the people today largely characterize the 
working of the government in the Soviet Union and one of the main 
reasons contributing to this phenomenon has been identified as the 
slackening of control over the activity of the apparatus by the 
working people, the Soviets themselves, and public organizations.*? 


Consequently, role of work operatives, operating in all spheres of 
life, has been emphasized with a view to exercising ‘‘direct democracy’, 
involving “direct participation by the popular masses in the elabora- 
tion, adoption and execution of governmental and other decisions.’’?® 
Besides this, the trade unions, the YCL (Young Communist League), 
the Komsomols have been asked to step up their activities, since 
in many cases they have been found to be lacking in militancy and 
resolve when it comes to defending the working people’s legitimate 
interests. And all these, it has been stressed, have to be given 
wide publicity despite the fact that those who have grown used to 
doing slipshod work and practising deception would feel awkard 
when their activities would be published.*® 


Party Reorganization 


The style of functioning of the party has also come in for serious 
criticism, since the organic link between the party and the people 
appears to have snapped in many instances. Bureaucratism, insensi- 
tiveness to people’s interests, corruption in organizational work have 
been some of the symptoms of this phenomenon. To overcome these 
problems, the party has been asked to evolve appropriate mechanisms 
whereby it would be able to detect changes in the mood of the. masses 
and to make in-depth study of their needs and interests. These 
involve, according to the Central Committee, taking into considera- 
tion speeches and letters of the working people, questions put to 
propagandists etc. and it has been estimated that interesting 
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experience of such work has been. witnessed in Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia, Georgia, Latvia, Uzbekistan and a number of regional 
committees of the party in the RSFSR and Ukraine.*° 


The contact betwéen the party and the masses has weakened 
particularly because of erosion of democratic norms within the 
party. The question came up for serious consideration in a meeting 
of the Central Committee in April 1985. It was stressed that 
in the name of party unity and discipline a tendency to evade 
and suppress criticism and self-criticism had emerged and this must 
give way to the spirit of fostering party democracy. It was argued, 
for instance, that henceforth it would be an important responsibility 
of the party committees to oversee the regular holding of sessions 
of primary units of the party in a spirit of frank self-criticism. 
In particular, emphasis was laid on the need of each party member 
to openly express his opinion and criticism, if any, without his voice 
being suppressed in the party meetings. It would be expected, the 
meeting stressed, that the leading personnel, the members of the 
Central Committee, the heads of ministries and departments would 
take a direct and active part in the meetings of primary organizations 
of the party.** : 


The style of party work has come under severe criticism in. 
the 27th Congress. It was pointed out in the Report of the Central 
Committee that in many instances collective decisions of the party 
were being overruled or were not implemented by individual leaders , 
occupying influential positions This happened, for example, in the 
Kirghizian Communist Party. Refering to the Moscow city party’s ` 
organizational work, it was stated that there the leadership, for quite 
some time, allowed itself to be guided by complacence and a spirit of 
exaggerated success of party work, underestimating major lapses in 
its work among the people. The problem assumed serious, 
proportions in the Uzbek Communist Party where the leadership 
tried to bluff the people, through empty rhetorics, and by suppress- 
ing the voices of criticism. This violation of party democracy led to 
development of trends inside the party which were violative of. 
communist morality, e.g., bribery; nepotism and disregard for 
socialist legality. The-reason for all these negative phenomena was 
stated to be the fact that for some time some republics, territories, . 
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regions and cities were virtually placed out of bounds to criticism. 
This leads to bureaucratism, arrogance and eventual snapping of 
contact with the people. Citing certain cases (e.g., Alma-Ata), it was 
stated in the Report that a number of senior officials, found to have 
made open breach with democratic norms, had to be discharged 
from their posts and expelled from the party.*? 


Interestingly, it was reported in a meeting of the Central 
Committee held after the 27th Congress that while this emphasis on 
democratization of party life was yielding results, there also were 
trends which tried to scuttle this initiative. Instances were cited (e.g., 
Tashkhent City Party Committee) where the local leadership in 


its reluctance to maintain contact with the people was interested in - 


discharging its responsibilities through the medium of paper-work 


and administrative fiats. It was particularly emphasized in the 


Report that this mentality had led to expulsion of honest workers 
from the party for criticism of party bureaucracy.?? 


This emphasis on revamping the style of party work is under- 
standable, But the question that agitates one’s mind is this : why is 


it that even after the formal denunciation of Stalin’s “personality | 


cult”, a real collective leadership, with its moorings rooted in the 
consciousness of the people, is yet to take shape in the Soviet Union? 
One commentator is perhaps right in suggesting** that while the 
possibility of violation of socialist democracy may arise out of 
objective circumtances (e.g., the early years of Soviet power in Stalin’s 
time), the actual infringements spring from subjective causes (e.g., 


Stalin’s authoritarian personality about which Lenin warned). In the ` 


Soviet Union, too, it appears that the political leadership in the last 
two decades has been blinded by a feeling of false optimism about 
the success of socialism, generating thereby a tendency that un- 
abashedly eulogises the party and undermines the initiative of the 
people. Ir is this subjective perception of socialism that has in 
a way contributed to stagnation and decay of party work, léading 


w 


eventually to erosion of democratic norms and the crystallization of - 


bureaucratism. Consequently, the spirit of self-criticism’, sò`much 


emphasized by Lenin, has given way to complacence, leading thereby - 
to intolerance of criticism at different levels of party leadership: -- 


Corruption, inefficiency and all related vices on the one hand, and 


Pi £ 
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‘the gradual weakening of contact between the party and the people 
on the’ other, have been the logical outgrowth of this tendency, 
‘making the system critically ill. That this has severaly impaired 
the credibility of the system and that the historical need of the hour 
is invigoration. of the entire style of party work through continuous 
self-criticism has been stated by Gorbachev in a recent speech after 
the 27th Congress : 


We are sometimes asked : Haven’t we gone too far, in our 
criticism, aren’t we thus giving food for anti-communist pro- 
paganda ? We are positive that we haven’t gone too far in 
this. Both Karl Marx and Viladimir Lenin taught that an 
indispensable condition for a revolutionary party’s success is 
its critical attitude to its performance. We have sought 
to follow this behest and won the unreserved backing of 
the communists and all people ... There is also another 
important area of our work. The political system of socia- 
lism offers the working people broad possibilities to take 
part in administering public affairs. It should be admitted, 
however, that it is not always that these possibilities are 
used to the full. The reasons are the manifestations of 
formalism, a propensity to ostentation, red tape and smug 
complacency. The party has adopted a course of doing 
decisively away with them. further upgrading Soviet demo- 
cracy, and promoting the people's socialist self-govern- 
ment ... We link all these processes with a serious re-organi- 
‘sation of the party’s own work, vigorous quest, innovation, 
overcoming of the infallibility complex, close touch with 
the masses, broad publicity, and unity of work and deed— 
these are the demands made today on the style of work of 
the party organisations and on every communist, irrespec- 
tive of his post?’ 


The Ideological Question 


The process of fostering socialist democracy, however, is unthink- 
able without a corresponding feedback on the ideological level. Ina 
way, the interrelation between politics and ideology constitutes an 
autonomous process within socialism’s superstructure, and this is not 
always necessarily a reflection of the economic base of socialism. In 
fact, it is quite possible that the economic growth of socialism would 
largely depend on movements in the superstructure. The inability to 
appreciate this importance of superstructure in socialism leads to 
crude distortions of the problem, There are scholars*® who put 
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forward the argument that since Soviet economy has failed to deliver 
the goods and that its performance is rather dismal, that is why the 
Kremlin leadership has placed the superstructure (~ideology) before 
base (=production), and thereby it strives to legitimize political 
domination by camouflaging its real intentions through the smoke- 
screen of ideology. Distortion of a different shade is expressed in 
the opinion?” that Andropov and Chernenko warned against 
exclusive reliance on ideological indoctrination to shape popular 
attitudes, since non-performance of the Soviet system was largely 
rooted in faulty economic planning and administration. The 
facts, however, are different. It was during the brief period of 
Andropov and Chernenko that the ideological question was consi- 
dered emphatically, and that too primarily with reference to the 
deepening of socialism’s politics (—democracy), and rather tangen- 
tially to the question of economy. 


Since man constitutes both the means and the goal of socialism, 
ideology and politics are dialectically intertwined in socialism’s 
superstructure. Consequently, just as ideological invigoration of 
consciousness is necessary, deepening people’s involvement in the 
politics of socialism, conversely, the quality of ‘political involvement 
will shape the ideas that socialism professes. An examination may 
now be made of the two elements in this dialectic. A major factor 
explaining the apathy for involvement in building of socialism has 
been identified as the growth of parasitic mentality characterizing 
certain sections of Soviet society. As the consolidation of socialism 
has brought in its trait a sense of security, this has given rise to a 
trend which suggests that economic demands of the individual are to 
be considered without reference to the principle of socialist distri- 
bution. Evidently, this is an attitude that treats the demands of the 
individual in isolation from his contribution to production, leading 
thereby to violation of the basic principle of socialism. It is 
precisely because of these reasons, Andropov pointed out, that the 
Soviet society today has to face the problem of ‘unearned incomes, 
so-called rolling stones, shirkers, slackers, and bad workmen who in 
effect sponge on society and live off the masses of conscientious 
workers.”?? It is for countering this crass individualism that 
ideological moulding of consciousness in the spirit of communist 
values has become so much necessary. This alone can make the 
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individual conscious of his role in socialism and can thereby make 
him aware of the interests of society. Accordingly, the party has 
been asked to gear up its ideological work,?® particularly among 
young people. It has been stated with frankness that the present 
young generation in the USSR has, by and large, been affected by 
consumerist, egoistic scale of values, the probable reason teing that 
it has been brought up in an atmosphere of economic stability, free 
from crisis, war and revolution. The Young Communist League, the 
Komsomols, all mass fronts of the party as well as the party 
veterans who have passed through the fires of revolution have been 
asked to train the young in the spirit of communism, keeping 
in mind the demands of the new generation and their mental 
framework.®° 


No less complex is the problem of making people conscious of 
the goals of communism by drawing them politically in the process 
of socialism’s forward march. This involves the question of deepen- 
ing the interaction between the individual’s scale of values and the 
ethical goals of communism, since, after all, the creation of a new 
man is socialism’s ultimate goal. This means, in other words, 
inculcating in him a sense of commitment, and this gives him 
the desired political identity whereby he can be made aware of the 
communist ideal. This is a problem of transformation of the 
consciousness of the individual where ideology and politics coalesce, 
aiming at a fusion of labour and ethics. This would usher in 
a new level of cultural consciousness, leading to the rise of the 
communist man. That the main thrust of ideological work of the 
party would have to be oriented in this direction was summed up by 
"Andropov, when he said in a meeting with party veterans, “It means 
raising the people’s culture systematically making every person a 
politically active — Yes, comrades, without fail, a politically aware,— 
participant in our public life.’"®? 


This involves the problem of generating a new quality of morality, 
and thereby a new way of life, the complexity of which is primarily 
rooted in the superstructure of socialism, since this is a question of 
breaking the barriers of cultural consciousness. Among the Soviet 
scholars, however, there appears to be dispute on this question. 
While one opinion*? interprets the problem primarily on the super- 
structural level, there are others who believe?’ that the quality of 
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life to be attained would be largely determined by the quantitative 
extension of the material ( =economic ) base of socialism. This 
reductionist attempt to. understand the problems of superstructure 
with reference to the base is a reflection of positivist thinking as 
against the more complex approach of analysing the problem in 
terms of the dialectic of the superstructure. 


The problem of involving the people in the building of socialism 
in the Soviet Union has thus brought into focus certain topical issues 
concering socialist democracy which are of crucial theoretical and ideo- 
logical importance. The questions raised require to be treated without 
_any trapping of dogmatism, since their angularities remain somewhat 
unexplored. The outcome of this excrcise would be eagerly awaited. 
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undertaking the resolution of most difficult tasks ın the field of produc- 
tion, culture and administration. Of value is every real step in broa- 
dening openness, strengthening control from the grass roots level, 
deepening the democratic principles in the activity of all government 
and public organisations. In other words, we should make the 
maximum use of the democratic nature of socialism, of its vital need 
to draw on the creativity of the masses.” Soviet Review (SR), XXIL 
(45), November 1985, 10. 

15 K U Chernenko, ‘Speech at the Extraordinary Plenary Meeting of the 


CPSU Central Committee, February 13, 1984’, Selected Speeches and 
Articles (New Delhi: Allied, 1984), p. 14. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Moin Shakir, STATE AND POLITICS IN CONTEMPORARY 
INDIA, Ajanta Publications, New Delhi, 1986, 207 pp., Rs. 90°00. 


Professor Shakir is well known for his keen interest in Indian 
politics — its specificities — more particularly, its minority problems. 
In the book under review he has related his analysis of such 
specificities and peculiarities involving religion, caste and communal 
structures and consciousness to social reality, having indicated its 
nature and process. That he is a keen and perceptive observer of 
Indian politics is evident from the various facts and the data he has 
gathered from the different parts of the Indian society. He has not 
heaped up facts like a crass empiricist but has drawn out their 
non-apparent implications by placing them suitably into an analytical 
framework. 


In the first chapter entitled ‘Political Power and Classes’ the author 
has clarified his theoretical framework and its suitability for 
explaining the Indian situation. In the second chapter he has 
made an endeavour to determine the class character of the Indian 
state mainly by indicating that the state serves the interests of 
the propertied classes in society’ (p. 33) or the ‘bourgeoisie landlords’ 
(p. 54). In this endeavour the author has taken the analysis of 
Mandel as a guiding framework not from Mandel’s book directly but 
from the writings of Boris Frankel (pp. 33-4, 55). Though Mandel 
has used his. analysis to prove the class character of the western 
capitalist states, Shakir has used the same to prove that the 
state in India serves the interests of three propertied classes, 
namely, metropolitan bourgeoisie, Indian bourgeoisie and the 
landlords (p. 47). Whether such assertion indicates the mixed 
character of the Indian state is not clear enough. Jn his opinion 
government policies have fostered the growth of capitalism both in 
agriculture (p. 44) and in industry (pp. 44-6) and the capitalist 
context and the, overall capitalist relations have constituted such 
a compelling structure that ‘the state managers and the ruling class’ 
[here he has not used the word classes] ‘cannot exist independently’ 
(p. 47). The author appears to have resisted the natural conclusion, 
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which follows logically -from these assertions, from teing stated 
categorically in this chapter (may te out of some concern not 
academically connected, with the’ present subject), although he has 
failed to do the same in chapter III where he has categorically stated 
-that rhe “Indian state is a capitalist state’ (p. 83). But this assertion 
-has not been made the basis of all the analyses mace in different 
chapiers of the book. 


‘The ‘whole’ trouble seems to have cropped up partly from his 
notion of landlordism which extends like a thematic thread through 
different chapters (see pp. 13, 17 in, chap. I, pp. 43, 51 in chap. 
. H, p. 93 in chap. IH and pp. 180, 183 in chap. VI) This is not 
unwarranted as this notion is crucially important in all the aspects of 
Indian politics. And it 1s because of such theoretical importance 
that its meaning and significance have to be precisely stated. _ But 
whether that has been done ts a moot point. 


—_ 


In the first chapter, indicating the role ‘of the colonial ruler 
the author observes: ‘Notwithstanding its limited “progressive 
role” the British colonialists preserved the landlords’ rule over the 
peasants almost everywhere or, as the supreme landowner exacting 
landtax, directly from the peasants (pp. 13-4, 134)? As the word 
‘preservation’ means preservation of a pré-existing system or structure 
or an entity, the preservation of landlords’ rule by the British 
colonialist méans the preservation of the landlords’ rule in the same 
form with the same content as it had been existing prior to the 
advent of the British colonialists, because the author has nowhere 
mentioned preservation ina modified form. 


- Though the ‘author has indicated the development of capitalism 
in the countryside (p. 17) and of a new landowning class (pp. 43-4), 
he has not indicated the process of transformation of the British- 
made landlord class and the British-preserved feudatories (in a 
modified form)- after independence. The abolition of British- 
“made landlordism — or the system of intermediaries cannot be 
questioned, ‘although it may not'result in the reduction of inequality 
_of:-landholding (D Thorner; The Shaping of Modern India, 
pp. 159-61). The “weak native feudal states preserved by the 
British could not resist the liquidative absorption-process started 
after independence (Kosambi, pp. 21-2.n.).. Instead of indicating 
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‘such process of liquidative transformation and’ ‘their effects 
‘in the sphere of control over .the state-apparatus by such 
forces, the author has indicated the persistence'of such forces 
-with as much vitality and strength of its own as to compel the 
capitalists of free India to share the state-power with such forces by 
-forming ‘bourgeois-landlord combine’ (p. 93). What is more, he 
has not only indicated the simple persistence of such forces but 
asserted that such forces have consolidated their sway (Pp. 17, 43) 
after independence. 


Such sharing’ of power by the landlords at the level of the 
political superstructure has to be linked with the relevant mode of 
‘production supposed to exist within the society. But the author has 
“not clearly indicated which mode of production — the precapitalist 
or capitalist—is dominant in the countryside requiring its representa- 
tion in the political stiperstructure, though he has spoken of the 
„existence of several modes of production (p. 32). 


_ This coexistence of several modes of production seems to have 
created the second problem for the author,. because such coexistence 
-makes the characterization of a state difficult if one does not 
pay attention to the theory of the modes of production and the 
dominant mode of production as its corollary (Poulantzas, Political 
Power and Social classes, p. 15). Such theories do not make 
any untenable extension of Marx’s analysis, because Marx himself 
‘indicated the remnants of pre-capitalist modes of production 
alongside the incompletely developed capitalist modes of production 
in continental western Europe (Capital, vol. Í, p. 9). Even in England, 
-the ‘classic’ ground’ of capitalist development, (ibid., p. 8): how 
the whole business of government had been allowed to remain ‘the 
. guaranteed domain of landed aristocracy’ by the bourgeoisie in order 
sto gain ‘political recognition as the ruling class’ was indicated. by 
Marx (cited in Miliband, Marxism and Politics, p..70). But. despite 
„the coexistence of several modes of production, in Marx’s opinion, 
‘There is in. every social formation a particular branch of production 
_which determines the position and importance of all others, and the 
relations obtaining in this branch accordingly determine the relations 
of all other branches as well.’ (A Contribution to the Critique of 
Politicat Economy, p. 212). 
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It is such a branch of production or the dominant mode of 
production which determines the position and importance of all 
others and thus determines the class character of a state (ibid , p. 113). 


-Such a theory of the modes of production that includes the concept 


of the dominant mode of production, is more applicable to the third 
world countries where different modes of production coexist. But 
Professor Shakir has 'made-no endeavour in the book under review to 
identify the dominant mode of production in India with a view 
to characterizing the Indian state on the basis of such dominant mode 
of production. 


Though the author has rightly acknowledged that ‘the 
relationship between these classes [that is metropolitan bourgeoisie, 
Indian bourgeoisie and the Jandlords] and the state managers is 
a complex one’ (pp. 47-9), he appears to have laid more emphasis on 


‘the unity and uniformity of interests and views of these propertied 


classes and between these classes and the state managers of the 


ruling party (pp. 15, 47, 183) and under-emphasized the essentiality 


of mediation and reconciliation functions of the Indian state for 
which it requires autonomy. That, in spite of such autonomy and 
temporary differences between the state-managers and the dominant 
class or any of its fraction, the Indian state subserves the general and 
long-term interests of such class had to be indicated with facts 


.and data. That the general belief of such autonomy among the 


fn 


people perpetuates the stability of the politico-economic system has 
also to be established. The author has not indicated this mediation 
and reconciliation functions of the Indian state and its autonomy and 
the screening function of such autonomy Instead, he has asserted 
that ‘such influence and-control’, as the propertied classes exercise, 
‘more often than not, reduces the government into “a committee 
for managing the common affairs” of the ruling class’ (p. 47). That 


_such influence of different propertied classes having ‘anatagonistic 


interests’ (pp. 19, 191) may sometimes pull the state authority in 
apposite directions has been left out of consideration. Such analyses 
may be said to have assumed that ‘class power’ is automatically tran- 
slated:into state power’ (Miliband, Marxism and Politics, pp. 67-8). 


That the ‘state is the “instrument” of the “ruling class”, because 


given its insertion in the capitalist mode of production it cannot 
12 
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be anything else’ (ibid., pp. 72-3), has to be established with facts and 
data in the case of India. But in doing so one should not ‘deprive 
the ‘“‘agents” of any freedom of choice and manoeuver’ and thus turn 
‘them into the bearers of objective forces which they are unable to 
affect’ (ibid., p. 73^. ) rae. 


Though the author’s analysis in respect of the foreign capital has 
indicated its staggering-magnitude and increasing inflow- (pp. 46-7, 
191), he has not pointed out. the important fact that little foreign 
investment has been allowed to be made'in the field of producer’s 
goods. _ So the core industrial sector still remains largely free from 
foreign control (Bettelheim, India Independent, pp. 64-5). “ Along with 
‘ the inflow of foreign capital into India one may indicate the outflow 
of Indian capital, technical know-how, loans, grants and services’to 
underdeveloped countries, as Srikant Dutt did (Srikant Dutt, Jhdia, 
and the Third World) to get a fuller view of India’s capitalist nature. 
` The ‘class nature of thé state manifests itself not only internally but 
‘also in its external relations. The author has not highlighted this 
aspect. : an, = 


J 


Ït has to be admitted that Professor Shakir- has made an earnest 
endeavour to make. contributions towards an understanding of the 
phenomena of religion,- caste and communalism in Indiam politics. 
Both.chapters V and VI, and. partly chapter 1V; have been devoted to 
the analysis of these phenomena.: In the first place, the author has 
not considered these phenomena as characteristic of developed 
capitalist systems and as global ones. These are regarded as only 
peculiar to -the Indian politics having their origins’in the colonial 
politics and supportive roots in the ‘unique-capitalist development in 
the country’ (p. 134) Tracing the root of communalism and-casteism 
- having religious background, the author observes > ‘The incomplete- 
ness of anti-feudal revolution helps in the persistence of backward- 
ness, in which religion finds a fertile soil to grow’ (p. 141). 


In chapter IH the author has highlighted the basic features 
of Indian .executive in. the context of.the debate on changing the 
form of the government, the real character of the judiciary and 
the.nature of the coercive authority and its tremendous. expansion 
(p. 63). The author has rightly pointed out-that by raising issue of 
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changing the form of the government’ some people are diverting the 
attention of the public from the essence or contents of the present 
capitalist state — as the institution essential for the production 
and reproduction of the conditions for the production and reproduc- 
tion of the forces and relations of capitalist mode of production 
(p. 73). 


The author has rightly indicated that the ‘various agencies of the 
government created by the Constitution could absorb the economic 
antagonisms and shocks of the class society. This arrangement 
proved immensely useful in achieving consensus and legitimacy, 
through constitutionalism, for class hegemony in the system’ (p. 75). 
So the protection of such constitutionalism by the judiciary reveals 
the true nature of its role. 


For various reasons the locus of actual power in the government 
has shifted completely from the legislature, and partly from the 
party running the government, largely to the executive making the 
latter less careful in respect of its responsibility (Mandel, The 
Marxist Theory of the State, pp. 32-3). This, in the opinion of the 
author, reduces the legitimacy of the system and increases the 
requirement of the application of force with the increasing incidence 
of accumulation (p. 83). 


In chapter IV the author has made an interesting analysis of the 
‘dynamics of democratic institutions which motivate the underprivi- 
leged classes to extend their “support” to a government which cannot 
emancipate them from bondage and servitude’ (p. 101) because 
of its capacity to manipulate consent of such people by creating 
‘illusions in the minds of the underprivileged sections relating to 
their welfare’ (pp. 109, 113), and by playing on their caste and 
community (based on religion or language) consciousness (pp. 110-1). 


As the author argues, democracy is ‘best suited to sustaining the 
capitalist system in economically advanced and less advanced 
countries’ (p. 101). This holds good in case of advanced capitalist 
countries and also in case of less advanced countries provided demo- 
cratic government can be stabilized there. But the stability of such 
government is threatend by the people who suffer most from such 
less.advancement or development and voice their grievance. ‘In such 
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circumstances? as Cardoso observes, ‘the dominant classes cannot 
maintain their power without open military intervention and 
supports’ (‘On the characterization of the Authoritarian Regimes in 
Latin America’, p. 55). It.is under such circumstances that the 
democratic governmental apparatus has to be dismantled in most of 
the less developed countries. 


As regards the performance of the left parties in power the 
author observes : ‘They have also adopted and strictly implemented 
the policy of never using police and military to suppress popular 
mass struggles of workers, peasants, youths, students and democratic 
sections’ (p. 125). Such categorical statement cannot, probably, be 
substantiated in all cases. a ae 
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Amiya Kumar Samanta, LEFT EXTREMIST MOVEMENT IN 
WEST BENGAL: AN EXPERIMENT IN ARMED AGRARIAN 
STRUGGLE, Firma KLM, Calcutta, 1984, xii+361 pp., Rs. 120-00. 


The Naxalite Movement which started in, a few pockets of the 
Terai region in West Bengal in 1967 immediately after the United 
Front Government had come to power, became a focal point of 
controversy and fierce political action during the major part of 
the late 60s and early 70s not only in West Bengal but throughout 
India. A debate which was initially confined within the CPI(M) over 
the strategy and tactics of political line and about the class composi- 
- tion ‘of ‘Indian society was soon given the shape of a political 
ideology. The CPI(ML) was born in 1969 branding the other 
two communist parties as revisionists. It ‘pledged to initiate agrarian 
revolution with the help of an‘underground organization principally 
. through a campaign of secret annihilation of the enemy which 
culminated in the slogan of their leader “one who has not smeared 
his hand with the blood of class enemy is not a true communist” ’ 
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The ‘movement’ really spread like a quickfire in different parts 
of India, a few concentrated zones of party activists were created, 
which the party claimed to be ‘liberated zones’, the ‘People’s Libera- 
tion Army’ was claimed to have been born with the snatching of a few 
rifles from the police in a remote village in Bihar and party leaders 
and activists were beginning with the hope of turning the decade into 
a ‘decade of liberation’. But everything went wrong with the party 
soon after — its leaders started a campaign of mutual vilification. 
Annihilation of class enemies soon turned into a programme of 
annihilation of political rivals including those within the party. 
China became increasingly critical of the party line and the 
underground activists became disillusioned. By the end of 1972 
almost all the important leaders were either killed or imprisoned and 
the rank and file became completely alienated. The Naxalite 
movement just became a testimony to the consequences of left 
adventurism in the history of communist movement in India. 


Such meteoric rise and fall of a political movement has justifiably 
attracted the attention of social scientists and researchers. Over a 
dozen well-documented books have been published till date analysing 
the various facets of the movement, the political and programmatic 
contradictions which were there within the movement from the very 
beginning and the role of the political and bureaucratic authority in 
dealing with the movement. The book under review is the outcome 
of the author’s painstaking doctoral research on the various phases 
of the Naxalite movement. The analysis has been made most 
systematically with the help of a wide range of data of a first-hand 
nature. 


As a backdrop of his analysis, the author examines the history of 
extremist movement starting from 1948. A significant part of the 
book is the: inclusion of 18 hitherto unpublished letters of Charu 
Mazumdar written in the mid-1967 period when the movement of the 
Terai region was at its peak. These letters give us some valuable 
.insights regarding the course of the movement. They are indicative of 
the revolutionary zeal and fervour of Mazumdar. But they also enable 
us to understand why the movement was destined to be a failure. 
First, these letters indicate that Majumdar was definitely relying on 
press reports rather than on organizational network for securing base 
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‘information -substantiating the charge that the bourgeois press and 
-the Naxalites worked towards a common goal of. harassing the 
UF Ministry. Secondly, stray incidents including acts of looting and 
‘arson were taken by Mazumdar as evidences for people’s participation 
‘in armed struggles.. Thirdly, as the whole Terai movement collapsed 
‘immediately after the police swang into action, there was discernible 
trend in Mazumdar’s letters to switch over from mass struggle 
‘to small squad action — a trend which cost them dearly at the final 
‘phase. Fourthly, Chinese support to the movement became a 
powerful’ shot in the arm right from the beginning. This also 
explains why there was a largescale confusion in the party-when 
-China disapproved and strongly criticized some of the party’s 
«crucial tactical lines and slogans in October-1970. These documents 
‘have also been incorporated in the book making it all the more 
valuable. One must congratulate the author for his adroit use of all 
the available materials in analysing the course’ of movement in 
the Terai region. 
. - In addition to the analysis of the Terai movement, Dr Samanta’s 
book contains a detailed analysis of the course of extremist movement 
in Debra-Gopiballavpur, in Birbhum and in the Jungle Mahal area-in 
Burdwan. There were some majer differences in the. organiza- 
tional pattern and the pattern of participation in each region. 
Movement in Debra-Gopiballavpur was largely organized by the 
Presidency consolidation group, in Birbhum the movement -was 
concentrated in urban areas among the local youth largely, whereas 
that in the Jungle Mahal was, organized by -a separate organization 
known as the MCC. The author thus strikes a new area not’ 
covered by any other writer before, through the analysis of the origin 
and’ -activities of ‘the MCC whose theoretical postulates: and 
organizational pattern was different from those of the CPI (ML). 
Three chapters have been devoted for these arialyses and the author 
has adequately justified his branding of. the movement “as ‘left 
extremist’. A movement which was supposed to.be a forerunner of 
agrarian revolution, a ‘spring thunder’, ultimately degenerated into 
acts of urban vandalism, into the destruction of: educational 
institutions, the desecration of statues, killing of political adversaries, 
the traffic police and the like. As the author has shown, “up 
to the end of 1971, as many as 163 persons were killed in Calcutta, 
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of whom 54 belonged to or were associated with the CPI(M), 
44 were policemen and the rest were petty businessmen, alleged 
police informers and members and supporters of other political 
parties” (p. 235). Commenting on this sort of urban vandalism, the 
author has justifiably commented: “It was, in fact, a super- 
imposition of a sort of Latin American doctrine of urban insurgency 
on the Maoist model experimented in India’’(p. 234). And the leaders 
were providing justification of these in half-baked revolutionary 
antics to keep up the morale of the activists with a sad disregard 
for any political or humanitarian principle. The situation was not 
much different in the rural areas. Author’s analysis of the class 
background of 31 victims in Debra-Gopitallavpur and 21 victims in 
Birbhum shows that most of them were not ‘class enemies’ in any 
sense of the term. What is more, the real enemies flourished in some 
cases with the help of ‘protection money’. 


The process of disillusionment was very quick in such a situation. 
Even in 1970, Asim Chatterjee wrote to Charu Majumdar: “I told 
my comrades that they would have to sacrifice their lives ... They 
have sacrificed their lives. I want to know where we are going 
wrong” (p. 165). On the programme of annihilation, Chatterjee 
wrote: ‘‘The political line has an appeal for the students, youth, 
middle class, dacoits and lumpen proletariat. The line is much 
nearer to their natural mental trend” (p: 169). When they started 
killing their own party comrades, Sunit: Ghosh commented in his 

_ parting letter to Charu Mazumdar: “The brutal killing of the 
comrades is unmistakably pointing to one thing. The crime is the 
ultimate and irresistible result of a left adventurist and left oppor- 
tunist line” (p. 327). 


The author has examined the movement not only from the theo- 
retical perspective but has also analysed it from below: the nature 
of participation and action at the grass roots level. Thus the income, 

‘literacy status, occupation and social class background of 800 parti- 
cipants have been analysed in detail whereby the author has come 
to the overall conclusion that the landless and landpoor peasantry 
-had little role to play in conducting the movement. Analysis of the 
Naxalite. movement from this angle is somewhat unique and the 
author has done well in this regard. The present reviewer only 
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wonders how it was possible to collect first-hand data through 
‘focussed interviews and biograms’ from such a, huge number of ' 
persons given the underground nature of the organization. It is also 
to be mentioned that the decline and disintegration of the movement 
has been explained only with reference to interna] developments. 
Inclusion of the role of environmental factors, the role of political 
parties, particularly the CPI(M) and the Congress, the press and the 
police, could have made the discussion: more meaningful. 


The Naxalite movement is a matter of history now. But it has 
been an eye-opener to the Indian communist movement in two ways. 
It has shown how ruthless the ruling class can be in dealing with a 
communist movement. It was first of all used to ensure a split in 
communist ranks. But when the ruling class thought that they 
had outlived their utility, the Naxalites were brutally killed in 
hundreds, sometimes even through the organization of counter- 
revolutionary forces. It has also shown the futility of parodying 
a foreign model disregarding the contextual and specific factors. 
It ‘has been a lesson to all those who are ‘insiders’ to the 
-movement, l 


Good documentation and an excellent bibliography are the: 
added qualifications of the present work. There is no doubt that 
the book will be extremely useful both to the specialists and to the 
general public. 


Department of Sociology SWAPAN K PRAMANICK 
Calcutta University 


R N Mishra, REGIONALISM AND STATE POLITICS IN INDIA, 
Ashish Publishing House, New Delhi, 1984, yee PP.» Rs. 150°00. 


Politics, it has been said, is concerned mainly with the question of » 
identity and of resources. Regionalism based on ethnicity, in this 
sense, lies at the very heart of politics — for it is basically a struggle 
for command and control over resources, both economic and -poli- 
tical, on the part of a group seeking the recognition of its perception 
of itself as a distinct geographical and cultural identity. 
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The momentous decades since independence in India have’ under- 
scored the growing relevance of the problem of regionalism ; mean- 
ingful studies of state level politics have been undertaken by political 
scientists in this country and abroad. The book under review 
provides welcome evidence of continuing scholarly interest in this 
promising area of study. 


The title of the book is, however, likely to mislead the unwary 
reader. For, there is only one chapter.in the book on the problem 
of regionalism in India in general ; there. is also a description of the 
tribal regions of India, tantalizingly .brief ( pp. 120-3 ), raising 
expectations that remain unfulfilled. One wishes that.the author 
had made clear, through a suitable sub-title, the point that he ‘makes 
in the introduction: “The scope of the present study is limited 
to the problem of regionalism in Orissa in its political ramifications 
as a case study of the problem of regionalism in India” (p. 5). It 
would also have been helpful if the period covered by the study 
(1947-78) had been more prominently indicated. 


Within this limitation, however, it is quite evident that 
Dr Mishra has done remarkably painstaking research. Consistent 
with the broadly systemic perspective dominant in contemporary 
political science, he has sought “to transcend the method of 
descriptive formalism” (p. 6) by bringing together anthropological, 
geographical and economic data for the proper understanding of the 
problems of sub-regionalism in Orissa. 


_ The theoretical framework developed ia the first chapter of the 
book is .mainly a comparative-historical analysis of the emerging 
forces of regionalism..in the western countries during the 19th and 
20th centuries and in India during the years before independence 
and. after. While Dr Mishra leaves his readers in no doubt about 
his close acquaintance with the works of all important western and 
Indian scholars on the subject by his copious quotations from their 
writings, one must confess to a certain sense of disappointment at 
the absence of a close-knit analysis of the nature of the problems 
posed by the emergence of regionalist and sub-regionalist forces in 
the context of the economic and social realities underlying the 
Indian political system. fg ae z 

13 
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This inadequacy is more than compensated by the author’s 
incisive treatment of the problem of sub-regionalism in Orissa. In 
the chapters that follow the ‘‘theoretical framework” we are offered 
a rich fare on the genesis and development of the wide gap, in terms 
of economic and political development, between the highlands and 
the coastal plains of Orissa. Particulary significant are Dr Mishra’s 
observations on the pioneering role of the feudal aristocracy in 
Orissa in fostering regionalist and linguistic sentiments during the 
second half of the last century. The Utkal Sabha (Oriya Associa- 
tion) formed in 1882 under the inspiration of Madhusudan Das, an 
Oriya zamindar, and its successor, the Utkal Sammilani (Utkal 
Union Conference) formed in 1903, were both patronized and 
dominated by the princes and zaminders of Orissa. 


The author goes on to explore with commendable attention to 
detail the changing social bases of regionalism mainly in the coastal 
plains of Orissa; in examining the impact of the creation of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa in 1912 and of the anti-feudal state’s 
people’s movement which was linked to the activities of the Indian 
‘National Congress, he shows how ethnicity in the narrow sense in 
-Orissa was exploited by feudal elements for their-political ends. 
The creation of a separate province of Orissa in 1936 and the deve- 
lopment, during the post-independence period have witnessed a 
sharpening of the .cleavage between the coastal plains and the high- 
lands ; the former, as the relatively developed part of the state in 
terms of industrialization, urbanization and literacy, has provided 
the leadership for the Congress and the Left parties in the state. 
The high lands, on the other hand, comprising nearly 75% of the 
total geographical area of the state, continues to be backward, repre- 
senting a curious amalgam of feudal elements interacting with the 
backward classes in general and the numerous scheduled tribes 
in particular. Suggestive in this connection are the findings of 
Dr Mishra’s study of the dimensions of tribal politics (ch v) and of 
the processes of articulation of regionalism (ch vi). He has shown 
that regionalist feelings can cut across caste and class loyalties. The 
Ganatantra Parishad during its heyday was more than merely a party. 
of “disgruntled princelings’” ; it drew support and sustenance from 
all social- groups -in the highland region. At the same time, the 
patterns of coalition politics as well as ‘those of single party 
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dominance in Orissa demonstrate the continuing importance of 
accommodating sub-regional sentiments. 


- 


_ One has to ponder over the implications of Dr Mishra’s conclu- 
sion that “It is not class conflict but inter-regional cleavage that has 
characterised politics in Orissa” (p. 227). We can only hope that 
in the Jong run economic realities will prove to be decisive in Orissa 

as also in the rest of India. 


Altogether it must be said that Dr Mishra has written a very 
important book on the politics of Orissa. It is a pity that several 
linguistic infelicities should mar so scholarly a work. One hopes 
that subsequent (and up-dated) editions of the book will be free of 
these avoidable blemishes. 


Maulana Azad College PRASANTA KUMAR GHOSH 
Calcutta 


t 


Subir Das Gupta, POLITICAL GROWTH AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT, THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES, Prajna, 
Calcutta, 1984, 299 pp., Rs. 12000. 


While publications on the diverse aspects of political development 
in India by the Indian scholars have been fairly persistent since the 
late.1950s culminating into a boom in the early 70s, similar works on 
the esoteric problems pertaining to theories of political development 
are rare or almost non-existent. Surprisingly, the humble beginning 
in this direction in the mid-1970s also coincided with a certain 
crumbling: of the early enthusiasm. Viewed in this perspective, 
Dr Das Gupta’s book is’ both pioneering and challenging. It 
is almost a solitary move in a region left virtually unexplored by the 
Indian authors and bears out a strong determination to wipe out the 
ignominy that plagues our theoretical enterprises in general. It 
is interesting to see how he responds to the challenges revealing the 
relative decline of the syndrome itself. 


The primary objective of the book under review is the delineation 
of “theoretical perspectives.” Do these perspectives constitute the 
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theory or are these the perspectives of theories? “The volume 
outlines a theory of political growth ... as well as a general theory 
of political development ... ° The author was “intrigued because 
‘the term political development seemed to include several contemporary 
and sometimes contradictory notions and, theories of political 
development did not seem to indicate any central core of conceptual 
unity” (p 1). Such a theory that underlines this ‘conceptual core of 
unity’ is placed at a higher level of generality — it is comparative, 
historical and interdisciplinary. 


Here his task is threefold: first, he investigates into factors 
explaining underdevelopment of political science on the question 
of political development; secondly, he adds new dimensions 
concerning “‘creation of values” (not just allocation) to what he 
says to be the common place definition of political science, and 
finally, he flushes out concepts from their conventional anchorages 
and redefines them to suit his own theoretical purposes. Regarding 
the first problem, he finds that (Eastonian) “definition of politics as a 
subject-matter of enquiry that most political scientists adhere to” 
(p. 3) is not sufficiently oriented to the syndrome of political 
development. “The unemphasized aspect, at the theoretical level, 
of the activities of political institutions is that they, in the con- 
text of decision-making processes in society, as primary decision- 
makers and as connivers of decisions made in other sectors of 
society, have a direct impact on creation of values and political 
dynamism derived in a fundamental sense from expdnsion or 
contradiction of decision making capabilities in society” (p. 3). 


. Defining “‘political growth in terms of enhanced per capita 
transformation capacity at the disposal of the community and political 
development in terms of the uses to which these transformation 
capacities are pul” (p. 55), he concludes that “newly independent 
nations are poor and the life styles of most people tied to the 
situation of low transformation capacity” (p. 56). He argues, in the 
Same vein: “Levelling off areas of influence, feudal or otherwise, 
unaccompanied by a higher per capita transformation capacity does 
not offer any potential for development except through an 
intersectoral redistribution which spanned out for the community as 
a whole is of marginal significance” (p. 56). - 
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It is not so much to elaborate a generic theory of distribution 
without exclusively founding it on Easton’s version of “authoritative 
allocation of values for a society.” Again, it is possible to link it up 
with the concept of political development, thus defined, as the latter’s 
concomitant. However, from the perspective of developing societies, 
such a theory fails to correlate the activity of ‘high-frequency 
decision making’ with a ‘multiclass community’ (p. 6), since the re- 
quirements of further expansion and fuller utilization of the existing 
productive potential are in chronic conflict with the distributive 
barriers set to it. As Paul A. Baran contends: “It is needless to 
stress that such a-mobilization of the potential economic surplus is 
bound to meet with determined opposition from the property-owning 
strata... (The Political Economy of Growth, New Delhi, People’s 
Publishing House, 1958). In the context of developing societies, one 
must keep in mind that rehabilitation of the lost dimension of 
generation should not hinder us from correct allocation of 
priorities —a cent per cent political question, and should not 
drive us to live in the self-defeatist world of reproduction. ‘Fhis- 
calls for a redefinition of countries “underdeveloped”, because 
“not only does their actual development fall far short of their 
potential, but also because their capacity for exerting themselves to’ 
realize their potential is impaired by their internal and political 
structure, and by the dominating effect of the advanced capitalist 
countries which limit their choices all the time” (A K Bagchi, 
The Political Economy of ,Underdevelopment, London : Cambridge 
University Press, 1982, p. 20). 


A theory virtually builds its own concepts and not the other way 
round. Concepts do not stand in isolation with necessarily 
readymade high theoretic import. The articulation of a theory 
entails simultaneous effecting of changes in the commonly understood 
connotations in response to the requirements of proposed theoretical 
architecture. What is to be examined is not so much the 
compatibility of the concepts with the theory but very much the 
efficacy of the concepts themselves in resolving problems that their 
conventional connotations pose. A kind of sociological imagination 
that this process presupposes has enabled the author to deal with as 
many concepts as power, social cohesion, leadership, allocation 
of rewards among different functional groups, imbalances as 
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stimulants to growth, social disorganization, etc, and it must be 
stated, with competence. 


Each of these facets might become vulnerable applying different 
sets of criteria which, I am sure, cannot always be accommodated 
within one single paradigm. Issues may be picked up regarding the 
assumption of the atomic unit of individual as a near-autonomous 
(p. 81) self-affirmer (particularly in the working out of meanings), and 
the probability of his being a victim of the pervasive ‘hegemony’ in 
the ascription of meanings may be pointed out. Besides, his ‘counter 
position’ (p. 4) of the concept to Marx’s theory of alienation shades 
into a much-debated domain in which his findings do not always 
represent Marx’s original writings. For example, to mention only 
one, it takes little pains to dispute his thesis that ‘““Marx’s theory of 
alienation ... is elaborated entirely in the context of capitalist society 
in which technology and contractual freedom of labor permit 
objectification of labor, i.e. large-scale production is possible” (p 71). 
Alienation, in Marx’s philosophy, is a multidimensional problem 
which dates back even to the primitive society due to the material 
poverty, on the one hand, and helplessness of man before the forces 
of nature, on the other. 


He does not seem to do equal justice to all the themes that he has 
taken up. This may be due to the encyclopaedist coverage of a good 
many number of themes. His analysis encompasses a large number 
of disciplines: philosophy, psychology, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, statistics, and, of course, political science. 


On balance, admittedly it is a book with an array of tremendous 
insights running for about 300 pages capable of stimulating further 
studies in different areas. The reviewer desires to draw attention to 
some serious printing errors, which, it may be hoped,.would not 
appear im subsequent editions. The need of an index is also 
seriously felt. 


Department of Political Science SAMIR KUMAR Das 
Calcutta University 
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Asok Mukhopadhyay, MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT AND 
ELECTORAL PERCEPTION, World Press, Calcutta, 1986, 
xiit+-149 pp., Rs. 30°00. 


Research work on voting has become very much a popular subject 
among the political scientists all over the world. Some fundamental 
works on elections have also been published in India. But most 
of them deal with either the parliamentary or the state assembly 
elections. Some studies also cover the panchayat elections. But 
municipal election has so far remained more or less neglected. In 
this respect the book under review may be regarded as a valuable 
addition to the literature in the field of psephology. 


The author, a noted writer on local government, tries to assess 
the voters’ orientation and issue perception and also their participa- 
tion in the municipal election in West Bengal held on 31 May 1981. 
He rightly notes the political importance of the election concerned : 
it was held after a gap of about fifteen years, citizens attaining the 
age of 18 years only were allowed to vote in the municipal election 
for the first time in West Bengal and major political parties were 
allowed to participate in the election with the reserved symbols of 
their own. It was also treated by the political parties as a stage 
rehearsal for the 1982 state assembly election. 


Comp-ehensive in character, the book presents, inter alia, the 
backdrop of the election under study (pp. 5-7), the pattern of elec- 
toral alliance (pp. 8-12), the campaign process (pp. 12-16) and the 
campaign issues (pp. 16-18). The book may also be treated as a 
ready reference to answer any major question on municipal election 
procedures. The author neatly depicts the historical background 
of the municipal government and refers to all the relevant acts 
adopted since 1842, The author has also analysed with competence 
the functions and the management structure of municipal govern- 
ment (pp. 25-44). 


Sample survey and data analysis are integral parts of election 
research. For this purpose the author selected four municipalities : 
Bally, Kamarhati, Krishnagar and Tamluk, situated in four different 
districts. The respondents were chosen from the electoral roll of 
the respective areas by the method of random selection. Finally 
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260 respondents were interviewed. But the area-wise break-up of 
the respondents vary from 42 (Bally) to 85 (Krishnagar). In an 
election study of this nature such an uneven distribution of the 
respondents may affect the findings of the researcher. Perhaps this 
could have been avoided. 


The author has arrived at some interesting conclusions regarding 
the electoral perception in a municipal election. On the basis of his 
work the author finds that ‘‘caste/community consideration as a crite- 
rion of electoral choice does not seem to have any positive influence 
on the voting behaviour in municipal elections in West Bengal” 
(p. 99). In his concluding paragraph the author rightly notes that 
‘it can be said that the new pattern of electoral politics in municipal 
management in West Bengal seems to usher in a new kind of urban 
politics in India. Municipal politics here has largely assumed a 
party political orientation” (p. 106). 


However, it is noticeable that though the study is mainly based 
on data analysis and the data were processed by a computer, the 
author did not try to get a total view of the voters’ mind. He did 
not adopt any multivariate statistical technique. He has arrived 
at some conclusions by examining some contingency tables only. 
Obviously this cannot satisfy a serious student of political analysis. 
Moreover, the author does not mention the table numbers while 
explaining his findings. A reader may find it difficult to correlate 
the explanations given by the author with the data in the tables 
printed under “appendix 1” of the book. 


It is rather surprising for any election researcher to find that the 
author does not think ‘sex’ as one of the most important indepen- 
dent variables in this election study. It is also not clear why the 
study fails to note that education and language policy of the Left 
Front government was the main election issue of the ‘‘anti-left’’ 
parties, particularly to the SUCI in the 1981 municipal election. 
Education and language policy of the Left Front government was a 
matter of great concern mainly to the city and town dwellers. The 
opposition parties tried to seize this opportunity and were. very 
much eager to encash it in the municipal poll. In a sense the poll 
verdict could be described as a victory of the education and language 
policy of the Left Front government. 
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As municipal government and politics still remain a compara- 
tively neglected field of study in India the author was expected to 
include a select bibliography for the future research workers. The 
number of references is not sufficient. It is specially inadequate to 
substantiate the views of the left parties. The Statesman and the 
Anandabazar Patrika cannot be regarded as authentic sources for the 
views of the left parties. They have their own organs, including 
daily newspapers. Still, the book, it may be reasonably expected, 
will draw the attention of all serious scholars interested in urban 
government and politics. 


Department of Political Science Dipak KUMAR NAG 
Fakir Chand College 
Diamond Harbour 





ACHARYA. VAN DANA 
'D. R. Bhandarkar Birth Centenary Volume 


( Released by the Late Indira Gandhi, Former Prime Minister of India ) 
‘ EDITOR: DR. SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 
‘PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, CAL-73 
PRICE : RS. 145°00 ONLY. 


The volume has been given the title Acharya- Vandana; meant as 
it is to pay homage to Acharya Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
(1875-1950) on the occasion of his birth centenary. It contains 
two parts, besides a prasasti on Bhandarkar in Sanskrit in the 
beginning and an Index at the end. 

Part | (pp. 1-124), entitled ‘Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar’ 
has four sections. Section | incorporates three articles on the 
academic career and contribution of the great savant. Section 2 
which has an appendix is devoted to reminiscences on and tributes 
paid to that remarkable personality by twenty persons, of whom 
some were his colleagues and some his students. Section 3 running 
to nearly twenty pages in print attempts to enlist the prolific writer's 
published writings and section 4 brings to a point the warmth with 
which the outstanding scholar's centenary was celebrated. 

Part Il (pp. 125-401) of the volume entitled ‘Research Papers 
on Indology’ incorporates thirty-five learned research papers on 
different aspects of Indology contributed by eminent scholars. 

Contributors to this volume which has nineteen plates in all 
include four former University, Vice-Chancellors (R. C. Majumdar, 
S. N. Sen, S. K. Mukherjee and Hiranmay Banerjee), a former Chief 
Justice of Calcutta High Court, Sankarprasad Mitra, and many 
distinguished scholars (A. L. Basham, G. Tucci, L. Roche, K. R. 
Norman, l. W. Mabbett, M. Tatz, M. Kedem, R. Salomon, J. Irwin 
and others from foreign countries and Sunitikumar Chatterjee, D. C. 
Sircar, C. D. Chatterjee, R. G. Basak, H. D. Sankalia, V. V. Mirashi, 
T. V. Mahalingam, H. V. Trivedi and others from India). 

‘Edited well by...an eminent scholar’ (R. C. Majumdar), this 
‘prestigious volume’ (H. D. Sankalia), ‘a fitting tribute’ (D. C. Sircar) 
to ‘the great savant D. R. Bhandarkar’ is considered as ‘an excellent 
piece of work’ (T. V. Mahalingam), ‘a unique one of such volumes’ 
(C. D. Chatterjee), ‘sure to be received warmly by the learned 
world’ (V. V. Mirashi). 


+ 
~ 











PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA : THE ROLE OF 
PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL FORCES 


R. H. SHARAN 


IN THE DECISION-MAKING process under the parliamentary form of 
government the prime minister plays the most important actor-role. 
In this process the ‘personality’ of the actor and the ‘situation’ 
“contribute a great deal in making or unmaking not only the 
personality of the actor but also the role performance of. the actor. 
Tag remark of the first prime minister, Jawaharlal, Nehru, that 

..in the Constitution the prime minister is the „linchpin of 
Sennen" succinctly explains the role of the prime minister in 
India. 


Ft œ> 


In this paper an attempt has been made to ‘discuss 'aħd' analyse 
the role of ‘personality’ and the social forces in the exercise of the 
power, functions, duties and position of the prime minister in India, 
because the Indian politics is “the faseinatig web of sa and 
“fForces”.? Ei 


The Constitution of India spells out the -obligations of the 
‘prime minister and indirectly refers to the powers and functions of 
the prime minister." However, under the cabinet system the prime 
minister in actual practice is the ‘real executive’ head and is at the 
apex of the federal ‘power-structure’. The interplay of ‘personality’ 
of the person who holds the post of prime’ minister and the ‘social 
forces’ immensely contribute to the crystallization of the powers, 
functions and role of the prime minister in the Indian political 
system. i ie 


The analysis of the role of personality and social forces and 
the prime minister is to be prefaced by a brief exposition of 
the ‘personalities’ of the prime ministers in India and the social 





Professor, Department-of Political Science, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, 
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forces which contributed to their making of leaders, and in other 
instances marred their chances of leadership of the party. 


Jawaharlal Nehru possessed a ‘charismatic’ personality which 
emerged out of a variety of factors—family background, education, 
personal sacrifices, Gandhi’s declared support, patriotism, love 
for humanity, modern and rational outlook, role as freedom- 
fighter, deep concern for the down-trodden, backward, illiterate and 
unsophisticated teeming millions of India, intense desire to bring 
social and economic justice to the people, and the democratic 
temperament. He, as a prime minister, tried to mould the social 
‘forces to contribute to his personality and thereby lent prestige to 
the post of prime minister in India. It was the charisma of his 
personality and the ability to mould social forces which sustained his 
leadership of the Congress Parliamentary Party (CPP) after India’s 
defeat in the India-China undeclared war in 1962 Again, it was the 
role of his personality and social forces which led him to combine 
the leadership of the CPP with the presidentship of the Congress 
party after the exit of P D Tandon. 


The sad demise of Nehru in May 1964 brought to the force the 
question of choosing his successor as the leader of the CPP and 
by virtue of this the prime minister of India. Lal Bahadur Shastri’s 
election as the leader of the CPP was to a great extent the result 
of the clash of personalities ofithe aspirants and the interplay of the 
social forces represented by them. This made him a ‘compromise’ 
leader who did not possess any ‘charisma’ nor the ‘aura’ of 
Nehru. 


He stepped into the ‘big shoes’ of Nehru as the prime minister. 
He was a ‘little man’ who shaped his own destiny by perseverance, 
intelligence and loyalty. He came of a middle class family little 
known in the social fabric of the princely locality of Ramnagar 
(Varanasi), did not have any education abroad nor did he come in 
contact with the socio-political elite of the west, nor was hé’a widely- 
‘travelled man. His only contact was with the political leaders of the 
freedom movement. He was a typical product of the social forces of 
the country. He had no political or ideological commitment nor did 
he possess any social pretensions. He was a ‘centrist’ in political 
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‘Outlook and was downright practical and pragmatic. He was 
not gifted with an imposing personality: he was humble, but firm 
and bold. As a prime minister he demonstrated the: force .of perso- 
nality amply. Shastri had a ‘socially-oriented’ equalitarian perso- 
nality* which was well-reflected during the short period of his 
leadership of the party, and of the government. The London Times 
characterized Shastri’s personality as ‘undramatic’. ~< s a 


Indira Gandhi, daughter of Jawaharlal Nehru, was a lady of 
great charm, who, in her own opinion, represented the “personality 
of her father” and “perhaps it ensures some kind of continuity— 
‘continuity of policy and also perhaps continuity of personality,” * 
and whose prime miinistership implied ‘deep sociological ‘and 
ideological implications for the country.’ This assessment of 
her personality is only partially true because she lacked Nehru’s 
intellectual excellence, sensitivities, commitment to liberal democratic 
norms, abhorrence to ruthless means, deep sense. of loyalty to 
friends and colleagues and an idealistic vision. The ‘lonely’ early . 
life and the ‘strained’ relations in the family in youth contributed a 
lot to the making of her personality which had ‘authoritarian traits’, 
and was ‘egocentric? and pragmatic. As a constant companion 
to her father during his prime ministership, she became well-versed 
in the realities of the game of ‘power-politics’ and as the leader of 
the CPP she emerged as a ‘politician’—a politician of considerable 
magnitude.’® 


Mrs Gandhi's election as the leader of the party was partly due to 
inter-personal rivalries of the aspirants for leadership and partly 
because they represented such social forces which could not go to 
make ‘socially required personality.” Mrs Gandhi throughout her 
tenure as a prime minister tried to project herself as a ‘socially 
required personality.’ | l 


Morarji Desai as a compromise-candidate for the leadership of 
the Janata Party possessed a ‘rigid’, and to some extent, also traits 
of ‘authoritarian’ personality—a quality unsuited for the prime 
minister and fora leader of a political party which emerged as a 
conglomeration of different political groups. His tenure as a prime 
minister amply demonstrated the impact of his personality: | 
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Charan Singh’s emergence .as a prime minister in 1979 was more 
as.aresult of an interplay of personal prejudices and jealousies 
among the prospective leaders, on the one hand, and the clash of 
personality of the president and the former prime minister, Morarji 
Desai, on the other. His personality represents stronger traits of a 
‘self-centred’ ambitious man completely out of tune with the 
democratic and constitutional set-up and social forces in the country.® 


Guljarilal Nanda, who only became a care-taker prime minister 
twice—in 1964 after Nehru’s death, and in 1966 after the demise of 
Shastri—tried to project a ‘split-personality.’ On one hand, he 
identified himself with socialist forces, and on the other, he patro- 
nized some obscurantist religious values and institutions. This 
kept him out. l 


The prime minister, who headed the council of ministers, is to 
‘aid and advise’ ‘the president of India in the exercise of his powers 
and functions.” The president is to appoint the prime minister'° 
and on whose advice he is to appoint ministers? and allocate 
different portfoliost* to them. Under the cabinet system the powers 
and functions given to the president are exercised in practice by the 
prime minister. The 42nd and 44th constitutional amendments have 
made it obligatory on the part of the president to accept the advice 
tendered by the cabinet.** As such the personality factor of the 
prime minister and the, internal-setting formed by the social forces 
contribute a lot to the role played by the prime minister in the 
power-structure. It will not be an exaggeration to say that such is 
the important role of the personality and social forces that they have 
brought a metamorphic change in the cabinet system by making it 
a ‘prime ministerial’ form of government as is the case in Great 
Britain also. 


The Constitution assigns the following obligations** to the prime 
minister towards the president : f 


(a) The prime minister is ‘to communicate all legislative and 
administrative decisions and proposals to the president ; 


‘((b) The prime minister is to ‘furnish all information relating 
to the legislative and administrative proposals asked for 
by the president; and A 
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(c) The prime minister is to place any matter. for the re- 
consideration of the council of ministers on the request 
of the president 4 


The prime minister thus becomes the only channel of communi- 
cation between the council of ministers and the president. As such 
‘the personal equation between the prime minister and the president 
has imporant role to play in the exercise of the powers by the prime 
minister. 


Appointment of Prime Minister : 


Role of Personality and Social Forces 


The prime minister is to be appointed by the ‘nominal’ executive 
head, i.e. the president of India. In all normal circumstances, under 
the implied obligation of the collective responsibility provisions and 
the parliamentary convention, he will appoint the leader of the 
majority party in the Lok Sabha as the prime minister. In normal 
times the president has little option in appointing the prime minister, 
Nonetheless, the role of personality and social forces cannot be 
minimized in the making of.a prime minister. pi 


Rajendra Prasad, the first president of India, with all his 
differences with Nehru who had a charismatic personality epitomizing 
in himself the social forces of modernization and secularism, and was 
the undisputed leader of the Congress parliamentary party and 
later on the Congress party, had no option but to appoint him as 
the prime minister. Left to himself he might have preferred 
Ballabhbhai Patel with whom he could have better personal 
equation. Nehru tried to mould social forces in support of his 
personality, like giving assurance to the people in the south on the 
continuance of English as a link language, creation of linguistic 
states, assurances to the minorities and harijans, abolition of the 
zamindari system, introduction of land and labour reforms, passing 
of the Hindu Code, trying to ameliorate the condition of women, and 
making ‘socialist pattern of society’ as the goal. 


Even Radhakrishnan—the philosopher-teacher-ttirned-politician 
—with all his dislike for and disenchantment with Nehru after 1961 
could not but appointment him as the prime mihister after the 
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1962 general elections. After the India-China war Radhakrishnan 
could only have a ‘pious wish’ and secret political manoeuvring 
for ousting Nehru from the prime ministership. But the force 
of Nehru’s charismatic personality was such that Nehru could 
use the ‘Kamraj Plan’ which was supposed to be used against 
Nehru, for his advantage.*® Nehru adroitly could use the 
‘Kamraj Plan*® to weed out his detractors from the cabinet. 
‘Perhaps this exercise was undertaken partly to avoid any further clash 
of personality of the prime minister and his cabinet colleagues 
representing conservative, centrist, traditional and obscurantist 
social forces, among them some having the indirect blessings of the 
president of India. Nehru by asserting his personality as the prime 
minister proved the eminence of the post of prime minister vis-a-vis 
the personality of the president and of his followers in the govern- 
ment. He also demonstrated his commitment to the social forces of 
modernization, ‘socialism’ and secularism. 


‘After Nehru who?’ as a speculative issue became a reality 
when Nehru died in May 1964. Before Nehru’s successor could be 
chosen’ by the Congress party, the president in a most unconven- 
tional and non-conformist manner and in the absence of any conven- 
tion in India in such a contingency, on the advice of the emergency 
committee of the cabinet — and not of the council of ministers — 
appointed G L Nanda, the seniormost member of Nehru’s cabinet, 
the interim prime minister. However, the president, as promised to 
Kamraj,‘7 appointed Lal Bahadur Shastri, a person with whom 
Radhakrishnan shared the same values and norms, as the prime 
minister after he was elected the leader of the Congress parliamen- 
tary party. Shastri’s election as the leader of the Congress parlia- 
mentary party in itself revealed the role of ‘personality’ and the 
social forces.*® i 


Hardly 18 months had passed before Shastri died in Tashkent 
and the president was again faced with the problem of appointing a 
prime minister, at least, for an interim period, till the Congress 
parliamentary party elected its leader. With the earlier precedent 
of 1964 the president again appointed G L Nanda as the interim 
prime. minister, though this time he did not seek any advice of the 
emergency committee or of the cabinet on this issue. However, the 
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Congress high command, and particularly Kamraj, the Congress 
president, favoured Mrs Indira Gandhi to -succeed Shastri as ‘the 
leader of the party much, against the opposition of Moraryji Desai 
and his supporters. . Her election as a leader of the CPP generated 
-inner-party personal conflicts and also posed a constitutional pro- 
blem for the president. 


Mrs Indira Gandhi was a member of the Rajya Sabha. The 
British parliamentary convention and- the principle of collective 
responsibility demanded that the prime minister should be a member 
of the Lok Sabha to which the council of ministers, including the 
prime minister, were responsible. Moreover, Mrs Indira Gandhi’s 
personal equation with the president was also not happy because of 
Radhakrishnan’s anti-Nehru outlook. But, the president appoin- 
ted her as the prime minister. Since both the president and the 
prime minister possessed strong personalities and did not share 
similar social perspectives, thete was a want of personal equation 
between the president and the prime minister. This made Mrs Indira 
‘Gandhi think that in future if the prime minister’s personality 
were to shine, the president must not be a person of ‘strong’ perso- 
nality. She, therefore, saw to it that Radhakrishnan would not 
get another term in 1969. The high drama at the Bangalore Con- 
gress session in 1969 where Mrs Gandhi not only indulged in a clever 
deal in the game of real politics in the party which, no doubt, led to 
the split of the party, but also saw to it, that the president in future 
would be the ‘prime minister’s president*® so that the personality of 
the prime minister would outshine that of the president. It was this 
perception of the role of personality which led Mrs Indira Gandhi to 
‘choose successively such persons as presidents who could: not outwit 
the personality of the prime minister and would have very little 
elbow room in appointing the prime minister. 


She cared little about the adverse effects of this step on the status 
and position of the president in the Indian polity.. However, the 
president, at the cost of the impartial image and in violation of all 
parliamentary norms, did exercise his discretion in appointing Charan 
Singh, who never enjoyed the confidence of the Lok Sabha, as the 
prime minister. Perhaps, N S Reddy’s action in appointing Charan 
Singh as the prime minister, overriding the'claim of Morarji Desai, 
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was partly influenced by his personal dislike of Morarji Desai 
-on account of the latter’s strong opposition to the formation of 
‘Andhra Pradesh, his role in the exit of Reddy from the chief 
.ministership of Andhra Pradesh after the adverse verdict of 
-the court,..and for proposing the name of Rukmani Arundale 
for the president’s post after the the Janata Party had assumed 
power. _ 


i Notwithstanding N S-Reddy’s grouse against Mrs Indira Gandhi 
- because. of her withdrawal of support to his candidature for 
.presidentship in 1969, the president in 1980 — after the landslide 
„victory of the Congress in the general elections — appointed her as 
the prime minister. As there was the lack of personal equation 
between the j prime minister and the president, Mrs Gandhi by lending 
support, to ‘the candidature of Gyani Zail Singh, whose personality 
“was subdued by. the towering personality of the prime minister, got 
‘him elevated to the highest office in India — the president. Such 
has been ‘the rolė of the ‘personality’ of the prime minister vis-a-vis 
‘the ‘personality’ of the president who is the appointing authority of 
the former. 


n le z "a o z + A P 
Primie Minister and the Council of Ministers 


Under the Constitution the president is to appoint the ministers on 
‘the: aid’and' advice of the prime minister. But in practice and con- 
‘sistent' with the principle of collective responsibility as well as the 
convention of the cabinet system, it is the prime minister who selects 
the ministers, although come constraints like seniority, experience, 
‘expertise, region and caste have always been there. In fact ‘perso- 
nality’ sand social forces favouring the personality have ‘played 
important -roles-in forcing the prime minister in including or exclu- 
ding a.person from the council of ministers.. 


. Nehru with all his charisma and undisputed leadership of the 
‘ CPP was also not completely free in appointing ministers. Personality 
tof individuals, sometimes, dictated terms to Nehru in appointing 
ministers or in not allowing Nehru to get a man like Kiishna Menon 
inducted into the cabinet. As long as Azad, Qidwai and Pant were 
alive Nehru could not bring Menon in. C D. Deshmukh, as a 
finarice minister, joined the cabinet on his terms. ‘So were the cases ` 
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of Morarji De-ai and T T Krishnamachari in 1956. Nehru, partly on 
account of the force of personality and partly due to the social forces 
represented by such personalities, had to include S B Patel, MAK 
Azad, Govind Ballabh Pant and Ambedkar in the council of ministers. 
After the death of Ambedkar, Nehru had to acknowledge the 
personality of Jagjivan Ram and included him in the cabinet. So 
were the cases of the inclusion as ministers of the Sikhs, Muslims and 
women, all representing various social forces. By and large, Nehru’s 
personality was so towering in the party that he, barring a few 
co-equals, could exercise freedom in choosing his ministers and 
thereby enjoyed the position of primus inter pares. His freedom to 
choose a minister was amply demonstrated in 1964 when, despite his 
illness he brought Shastri back into the cabinet, ignoring senior 
persons like Morarji Desai. By now Nehru had realized the 
incompatibility of Morarji’s personality with his and perhaps this 
played an important role in the coming back of Shastri in the 
cabinet. Nehru also visualized that Shastri as a probable successor 
to him (although he never mentioned his name) would willy-nilly 
pursue the same social objectives and would maintain a continuity. 


The role of ‘personality’ was more prominent in the process 
of appointment of ministers under Lal Bahadur Shastri’s prime 
ministership partly because of his own ‘weak personality’, partly 
because he did not possess many of the attributes of his predecessor, 
and partly because he was elected the leader of the CPP on 
the support of some powerful personalities in the Congress party. 
In his short tenure of prime ministership the interplay of other 
personalities vis-a-vis that of the prime minister in the formation of 
the.council of ministers, was significant, although Shastri asserted 
that as the prime minister he enjoyed complete freedom in appoint- 
ing his ministers.*° The then speaker of the Lok Sabha, Hukam 
Singh, also endorsed Shastri’s stand in the house. But looking into 
the process of his election and the presence of strong persona- 
lities like Kamraj, Atulya Ghosh, Sanjiva Reddy, Satyanarayan 
Sinha in the party, he could not ignore their role in the formation of 
the council of ministers. 


There was an open talk in 1964 June of ‘collective leadership’ in 
which the Congress high command’s role was going to be more 
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decisive in the composition and functioning of the government. The 
Times of India reported that Shastri did consult such personalities 
like Sanjiva Reddy, Y B Chavan, Kamraj and Satyanarayan Sinha 
before forming his council of ministers.** Rawle Knox also com- 
mented that Shastri included in his cabinet such persons like Sanjiva 
Reddy and S K Patil because they helped in leadership election,” ? 
and, as such, the role of their personalities cannot be minimized. 
As Shastri’s choice of leadership reflected the ‘‘national mood” he 
also asserted his personality by making Swaran S ngh the foreign 
minister and by not conceding the demand of the high command to 
include Morarji Desai as the deputy prime minister, though he did 
invite Morarji Desai to join the cabinet. Shastri was apprehensive 
of the personality of Morarji Desai and managed to keep him out. 
Shastri, as a prime minister, in order to demonstrate that he was a 
‘neople’s choice’ made use of more social forces for bolstering up his 
‘weak personality’. Despite opposition he took his‘own decision of 
continuing negotiation and cease-fire in Nagaland, allowed Sheikh 
Abdullah to go abroad after his release, reiterated Nehru’s assu- 
rance on language to the people of the south and took the momen- 
tous decision of opening the war on the western front against 
Pakistan. In foreign affairs also Shastri showed his independence 
and firmness behind the facade of a ‘weak’ personality when he kept 
the option for the nuclear explosion open, by proposing again a 
“no-war pact with Pakistan, by seeking British nuclear umbrella, by 
entering into an agreement with Ceylon on the question of Tamilians 
and by trying to improve relations with the neighbours. Perhaps 
Shastri, by choosing Swaran Singh as the foreign minister, projected 
iis personality in the cabinet and outside better than what could 
have been by appointing Mrs Indira Gandhi who might have been a 
rival personality as the foreign minister. Shast:i remained the prime 
minister only for a very short period (18 months). It would be a bit 
difficult to form any conclusive opinion on the role of his personality 
in the process of the formation of the council of ministers. 


The sudden death of Shastri at Tashkent in January 1966 led to 
the emergence of Mrs Indira Gandhi as the leader of the Congress 
party. Like Shastri, she too was a ‘compromise’ candidate with no 
visible traits of ‘strong’ personality whose election to the leadership 
of the party largely depended on the support of the Congress high 
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command and of the chief ministers of the states. Her membership of 
the Rajya Sabha further minimized the role of her personality in the 
formation of the council of ministers. “hough the subdued 
personality of Mrs Indira Gandhi virtually led her to retain most of 
the ministers of Shastri’s council of ministers, yet the ‘personality’ of 
Nehru’s daughter did play the role when G S Pathak, Ashok Mehta 
and Dinesh Singh were included in the council of ministers because 
of their personal equation with the prime minister. On the other 
hand, the personality of Atulya Ghosh overshadowed her and forced 
her to appoint Sachindra Chaudhari and Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed in 
place of Ashok Sen and Humayun Kabir.**® Similarly, in the 
beginning she could not appoint Y B Chavan as the home minister 
because of the want of personal equation between S K Patil, 
Nijlingappa and Y B Chavan. Mrs Indira Gandhi, in her first term 
as the prime minister, could not mould social forces in her favour. 
Rather social forces then prevailing were restraints on the role of her 
as the prime minister and a sap to her personality. The devaluation 
of rupees, rising unemployment, dissatisfaction among the youth 
and educated unemployed, and fast deterioration in the law and 
order condition in the country were ‘such forces over which 
Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister could not formulate any strong 


policy. 


The results of general elections of 1967 were not very encouraging 
to the leadership of Mrs Indira Gandhi although she could manage 
to get majority for the Congress party. But at the same 
time it was evident that the charm and ‘potential capabilities’ 
of Mrs Gandhi’s personality were strong factors in the electoral 
victory of the Congress and that secured her CPP leadership in 
the contest against a powerful contender, Morarji Desai. However, 
Mrs Gandhi could not assert strongly her personality role in 
selecting her ministers though this time the countervailing 
personalities of the so-called ‘syndicate’ and the chief ministers 
could not exert their influence in the appointment of ministers. 
Mrs Gandhi had to accommodate a few ministers like Morarji 
Desai — individuals with strong personalities — who outside the 
cabinet could pose a threat to her leadership and who might stand in 
her way of projecting her image as a ‘left-oriented prime minister’ 
who stood for improving the lot of the socially backward sections’ of 
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the society, trying to remove poverty, pestilence and illiteracy. 
Mrs . Gandhi showed the independence of her personality and 
assertion of leadership by appointing Karan Singh, Chenna Reddy 
and Triguna Sen as ministers. They were not members of parlia- 
ment. Nor were they members of the Congress party. These decisions 
were against the wishes of the Congress high command. Non- 
inclussion of Sanjiva Reddy in the cabinet also prove the assertive- 
ness of her personality against the personalities of Kamraj and 
Atulya Ghosh. 


Between 1967 and 1971 Mrs Indira Gandhi consolidated her 
position as an undisputed Jeader. She very admirably exploited the 
social forces in boosting her personality. The 10-point economic 
programme, wooing of the youth, Harijans, women, labour and 
peasants in the country, her reiteration of continuing English as the 
official language and helping the industrial development of the south 
made her very popular in south India. The forced and well-planned 
split in the Congress party — on the issue of president’s candidature 
in 1969 — by Mrs Gandhi was the most decisive strike on the 
‘syndicate’ and her rivals which brought out the strong traits and 
‘egocentric’ aspect of her personality to the force of political arena. 
The proposals to nationalize the banks, abolition of the privy purses 
and the slogan of ‘garibi hatao’ were the most calculated use of social 
forces which contributed to her ‘left-oriented’ personality. The 
Indo-Pak war of 197] and the astounding victory of India led even 
the opposition leaders to compare her to such a mythological ‘strong 
personality’ as ‘Durga’. Mrs Gandhi was the leader of the party 
in her own right and a prime minister with a towering personality in 
the cabinet. 


The general elections held in 1971 further enhanced her 
‘personality’ vis-a-vis other leaders of the Congress party. 
Mrs Gandhi saw to it that as far as possible only such persons 
who-were ‘loyal’ to her and who did not likely to outwit or 
browbeat her personality would be given party tickets. Thus, after 
the general election of 1971 she emerged as a strong and undisputed 
leader of the Congress party. Her ‘personality’ overshadowed the 
members in the party in parliament and in the government. This 
gave Mrs Gandhi an unfettered hand in appointing the ministers in, 
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1971. She included in her council of ministers persons who had 
less challenging personality and who new that their inclusion 
depended upon their personal loyalty to the prime minister. 
Ministers were appointed not so much on the considerations of 
merit, seniority and region as on the consideration of being 
supplement to her personality.27* This had two effects on the nature 
of the council of ministers: (1) its reduction to the level of a 
‘master-servant’ status, and (2) loss of initiative and’ confidence 
on the part of the ministers, thus giving rise to the ‘personality cult‘ 
in the government and leading to the emergence of the signs of 
a ‘prime ministerial’ form of government in India 


The assertion of the role of independent, personality by 
Mrs Gandhi was more pronounced in 1975 during the period of 
emergency. At the time of.reshuffling of the cabinet she did not 
include two very senior party members in the cabinet because both 
of them were reluctant to endorse emergency’® and perhaps only 
they were the two ministers who had their own ‘personalities’ and 
‘leader-image’ which Mrs Gandhi thought as a challenge to her own. 


Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister, unlike Shastri, was more 
skilful in moulding and exploiting social forces as a factor to the 
making up of her personality. She had kept in mind some of the 
social forces represented by persons concerned at the time of 
appointing a few ministers. Mohan Kumar Mangalam’s inclusion in 
the cabinet’ was an'example, as he represented the progressive left 
social forces. 


The Janata party was itself a conglomeration of different political 
groups having their own leaders and some of them like Charan 
Singh, Jagjivan Ram, A B Vajpayee, Advani, G Fernandes and 
Raj Narain with distinct personalities. Morarji Desai as a ‘con- 
sensus’ leader of the party and the prime minister within the frame- ` 
work of party and personality-structure did not have much of the 
role left to his personality in appointing ministers. However, he 
did assert his strong personality when he refused to take back 
Raj Narain in the cabinet, despite the strong plea of his co-equals. 


Charan Singh as the prime minister was a constitutional freak 
whose personality did not contribute to the making of the council of 
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ministers. As such, it was an exception to be recorded in the history 
of the cabinet system in India. 


Prime Minister and Removal of Ministers 


Under the constitutional provisions*® ministers ‘shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the president’ which in actual practice and 
according to the convention means two things: (a) ‘the pleasure 
of the president implies pleasure of the prime minister, (b) the 
pleasure of the president, read with the principle of collective respon- 
sibility, implies having the ‘confidence’ of the Lok Sabha. Thus, 
the prime minister enjoys the power to remove a minister by 
tendering the advice to this effect to the president, or to ask a 
minister to resign in case of difference of opinion on policy issues, 
or to drop outa minister at the time of reshuffling the council of 
ministers. The minister himself may resign in consonance with the 
principle of individual responsibility. In a normal situation these 
contingencies do not arise. But sometimes behind these unforeseen 
situations the interplay of personality of the prime minister and of 
the minister has an important role to play. Gladstone and Asquith 
both considered that the prime minister must be a ‘good butcher’ if 
one wanted to be effective and powerful. A brief analysis of some 
of the important cases relating to removal, resignation and dropping 
out would prove the above contention. 


Nehru’s charismatic personality combined with human and 
democratic values provided him with a unique position in the council 
of ministers, yet he lacked the quality of a ‘good butcher’. Cases of 
resignation of ministers from the council of ministers either on the 
ground of differences on policy matters or on the ground of indivi- 
dual responsibility were quite a few ; but in the case of the resigna- 
tion of Ambedkar and C D Deshmukh ‘personality’ factor was 
most conspicuous. Under the Kamraj Plan only Nehru resorted to 
drop out a few ministers and there ‘personal equation’ and clash of 
personality were important reasons for the removal of Morarji 
Desai, Shrimali and others. Shastri’s case was different because 
he was dropped in order to give an impression of ‘impartiality’ to 
the implementation of the ‘Kamraj Pian’. However, instances were 
there when Nehru under the socio-political forces had to accept 
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the resignation—though reluctantly — of Krishna Menon and K D 
Malviya. 


The role of personality of the prime minister in the appointment 
of ministers in 1980 was more obvious. Personal loyalty to the 
prime minister was a more important factor for being appointed as 
a minister than any other consideration. As a man having strong or 
independent personality would not like to play a second fiddle nor 
would like to be subservient to the prime minister, Mrs Gandhi’s 
cabinet in 1980 was mostly of ‘second-rate’ persons?” whose 
leadership was secure under the shadow of the domineering 
personality of the prime minister. Besides the role of the personality 
of the prime minister, the ‘role of another personality — Sanjay 
Gandhi — a repository of extra-constitutional centre of power, 
was significant in the appointment of ministers. As Sanjay was 
responsible for choosing party candidates for the elections, persons 
loyal to him must get ministerial positions after the landslide 
victory of the Congress (1) and, the prime minister included 
ministers on the advice of her son.?° 


Lal Bahadur Shastri as the prime minister did show the element 
of a ‘butcher’s’ personality, which according to Gladstone was 
essential for a successful prime minister. Even Lal Bahadur Shastri 
removed his finance minister, T T Krishnamachari, whose egoistic 
personality could not go well with that of the selfless personality of 
the prime minister. However, as Shastri’s tenure was extremely 
short it could only be surmised from the above solitary instance that 
he could have been a prime minister with a ‘ruthless’ personality 
which sometimes is needed to make the cabinet government 
function. 


Mrs Gandhi, as the prime minister, on the other hand, showed 
characteristics of ‘ruthless’ personality and acted as a ‘butcher in 
removing her colleagues from the council of ministers in a most 
unceremonious manner. In most of the cases of removal clash 
of personality between the prime minister and the minister 
concerned was more important than the reasons assigned. The 
exit of GL Nanda in 1966, Morarji Desai in 1969, and Ashok 
Mehta in 1969 were glaring examples of the clash of personalities. 
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Dinesh Singh, Swaran Singh, S C Shukla, Hemawati Nandan 
Bahuguna, Mrs Nandani Satpathy, M C Chagla, Mohan Dharia and 
K R Ganesh were other notable instances wherein ‘personality’ 
factor played significant role in their exit from the ministry. These 
instances demonstrated the ruthless aspect of her personality 
distinguishing her from the personality traits of her predecessors. 
This made her relation with her colleagues that of a ‘superior’ and 
‘subordinates’ affecting the efficiency of the council of ministers 
adversely, because it led to loss of ‘initiative’ and independence on 
the part of the ministers. 


Further, in the case of Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister, who 
wanted to project her ‘left’ image and a ‘messiah’ for the poor, and 
the down-trodden her leanings towards such social forces like 
peasants, labour, youth, women, backward castes, scheduled tribes, 
minorities and the harijans which were prone to favour her ‘left 
orientation’, were opposed by the ministers having ‘centrist’ 
or ‘right’ oriented personality. They were removed from the council 
of ministers. By way of illustration, Morarji Desai earned her 
displeasure because he opposed the bank nationalization and 
abolition of the privy purses policies of Mrs Gandhi. Mohan Dharia 
was removed because he identified himself with the ‘right-reac- 
tionary’ forces led by Jayaprakash Narain. Dinesh Singh was 
perhaps removed from the foreign ministry as he was considered to 
be a rival personality to the personality of the prime minister in the 
field of international relations. 


Morarji Desai as the prime minister asserted his strong personality 
and independence when he removed Raj Narain and Charan Singh 
from the ministry in 1978. Their removal was partly in conformity 
with the principle of collective responsibility, but largely it was due 
to the incompatibility of the vo'atile personality of Raj Narain and 
the over-ambitious personality of Charan Singh whose life-long 
ambition was to become the prime minister. 


Prime Minister and the Council of Ministers 


Role of personality in the inter-personal relations of ministers and 
the prime minister has been an important contributory factor to the 
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homogeneity, unity and efficient functioning of the government. The 
charismatic personality of Nehru and the paternalistic-educator 
relationship that Nehru had with his ministers, with the exception 
of such towering personalities of co-equals like M A Azad, Govind 
Ballabh Pant and Rafi Ahmad Kidwai could maintain homogeneity 
and unity in the council of ministers and made the cabinet system 
work efficiently. It was because of the domineering role of his 
personality that he was more than primus inter pares during the first 
ten years of his prime ministership. Even when. the charisma of 
his personality suffered a setback in 1962, and till his sad demise 
in May 1964, his hold on his ministerial colleagues remained quite 
strong, although inter-personal differences had begun to come up 
which only go to prove that personality factor was an important 
element with Nehru as the prime minister, 


The imprint of the personality of Lal Bahadur Shastri was not so 
conspicuous in the council of ministers because of his non-assertive 
personality the force of personalities of the ministers, the 
emergence of “collective leadership”, the powerful role of the 
personalities of L K Jha and L P Singh, the secretaries to the prime 
minister’s secretariat, and partly because of the role of the ‘Grand 
Council of the Republic’, an extra-constitutional body. Despite 
this, the impact of Shastri’s personality as a ‘consensus’-builder was 
obvious on the functioning of the council of ministers. Had it not 
been so Shastri would not have been able to take decisions on 
the issues of language, Nagaland, nuclear explosion and the declara- 
tion of war against Pakistan in 1965. 


It is in the case of Mrs Indira Gandhi that one finds the role of 
her personality in its virulent form in the functioning of the council 
of ministers, although till 1971 the role was less dominant. As her 
colleagues in the ministry owed their appointments on account of 
their personal loyalty to her, they had to follow her. This was very 
obvious when on 25 June 1975 she declared the emergency without 
consulting the cabinet. During the period of emergency the cabinet 
was a non-entity, although a few ministers, who could establish 
personal rapport with her were informed of the decisions already 
taken by her. The cabinet was reduced to the position of the fifth 
wheel of the political system.*®. Mrs Gandhi did not show much of 
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faith and confidence in her own ministers. Persons like P N Haksar 
and G Parthasarathi were entrusted withimportant assignments which 
in all normal circumstances were to be carried out by the ministers. 
Similarly, at the Simla meeting in 1972 it was D P Dhar who acted 
asa ‘super foreign minister’, The role of Swaran Singh as a foreign 
minister was perfunctory. Personalities were more important than the 
system. It was in this backdrop of the role of personality that the 
role of Sanjay Gandhi, son of the prime minister and R K Dhawan, 
assistant private personal-secretary to the prime minister acquired 
significance. Mrs Indira Gandhi tried to insulate her personality 
from all kinds of criticisms, giving it a kind of ‘mortal divinity’ by 
imposing press censorship, and immunizing the prime minister, and 
by identifying the prime minister with the country by amending 
the constitution to keep the prime minister beyond the purview of 
the court and by bringing RAW directly under the control of the 
prime minister. The role of Mrs Gandhi’s personality during the 
term of emergency was so potent that it can be said that she tried 
to ‘presidentialize’®® the office of the prime minister with the 
principled-attitude and traits of her authoritarian personality. 


Morarji Desai as the prime minister did assert himself in the 
functioning of the council of ministers but was handicapped due to 
his ‘concensus’ leadership and the presence of equal-stature persona- 
lities like Jagjivan Ram and Charan Singh, on the one hand, and 
the inclusion of the leaders of the constituents of the political 
groups, like A B Vajpayee, L K Advani of Jan Sangh, the fire- 
brand socialists George Fernandes and Raj Narayan who tried to 
cut the prime minister’s personality to size. This led to the clash of 
personalities in the meetings of the council of ministers marring the 
unity and solidarity in the ministry. 


Charan Singh, as the eighteen-days’ prime minister, could only 
demonstrate the nature of his ‘ambitious-personality’ who failed 
to make the council of ministers work effectively because of the 
interplay of the conflicting personalities of the ministers. 


Prime Minister and the Lok Sabha 


Nehru, an intellectual, a widely-travelled, well-read person committed 
to democracy with a deep sense of respect for parliament as the 
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first prime minister left an indelible imprint of his personality 
on the working of parliament. His liberal democratic outlook 
and charismatic personality with the gift of the gab gave him a 
commanding leadership stature in parliament, despite the presence of 
-some stalwarts in the opposition benches. In fact, these opposition 
leaders helped in bringing the personality of Nehru as the prime 
minister in the limelight in the functioning of parliament. Among 
his own party members in parliament his role was that of an 
educator-leader. In relation to the opposition members his role 
was that of a fellow-parliamentarian who must respect others 
and give them the opportunity to make their contribution to the 
functioning of parliament. It was a different thing that under his 
‘banyan tree’ personality shadow neither a second-line of leadership 
in the Congress party nor a strong and united opposition party 
could develop, but he consciously never did anything to browbeat 
parliament on account of his domineering personality. Nehru’s 
personality role in parliament was very obvious when he kept 
parliament in the dark for a long time about Chinese hostile actions 
on the border and yet continued to have the confidence of the 
members of parliament. Similarly, in the case of his defence of 
TT Krishnamachari in Mundhra case and of V K Krishna Menon as 
the defence minister in parliament only a prime minister of Nehru’s 
personality could take the stand. But, at the same time he 
maintained a high standard in debate, decency and decorum in 
parliament by setting examples. Here he was ably supported 
by the speakers and, with a few exceptions, by the opposition as 
well, 


‘Nehru as the prime minister had made use of parliament for 
social reconstruction. The introduction of land and labour reforms, 
abolition of zamindari, passing of the Hindu code, ' making 
untouchability a criminal offence, introduction of planning, stress on 
the implementation of the directive principles of state policy, 
safeguarding the fundamental rights enshrined in the constitution, 
passing legislations for the uplift of women, harizans and minorities, 
and, finally, for the modernization, industrialization, secularization, 
and democratization of the Indian society, Nehru made use of 
his personality in getting these changes with the consent of 
parliament. 
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Lal Bahadur Shastri as the leader of the Congress parliamentary 
party and the prime minister was a ‘little man’ in every respect 
compared with his predecessor, Nehru. True he did not possess the 
‘gift of the gab’ nor the eloquence of Nehru, but he had a long 
experience of parliamentary affairs and was well-versed in the game 
of politics which gave him confidence and an edge over ie majority 
of the fellow parliamentarians. 


His handling of some of the social and political issues like the 
language . problem, priority to agriculture in planning, nuclear 
explosion and war against Pakistan amply demonstrated the force of 
the personality of a pragmatist and ‘politician’. Nehru could keep 

arliament in the dark due to the role of his personality, whereas 
Shastri with his weak socially-oriented personality preferred to keep 
parliament informed of everything. He was more conscious of 
the possible reactions of his policy or statement”? in a parliament 
and in the press. As a prime minister with ‘weak personality, he 
was more concerned with the ‘feedback’ which could give him 
strength, if properly utilized. As Shastri did not live long, it 
would be too much to expect from him as the prime minister to leave 
any imprint on parliament. 


Mrs Indira Gandhi, the compromise leader of the Congress 
parliamentary party with very little experience of parliamentary 
affairs, with no formal academic qualifications, faced parliament in 
her first term as the prime minister with the only asset of being the 
daughter of Nehru, carrying over the mantle of her father’s 
personality, but with diffidence. She became the prime minister in 
an adverse socioeconomic and political condition in India and 
by superseding leaders in the party—older, experienced and 
academically more qualified. As such, she could not dominate the 
discussion in parliament. She was no match to some opposition 
leaders like Ram Monohar Lohia, Raj Narain and Bhupesh Gupta, 
to name only a few members of parliament. This led her to 
depend on her senior party men in parliament. This did not allow 
much role to her otherwise domineering personality in parliament. 


After the general elections of 1967 she faced parliament with 
more confidence and began to assert her personality in parliament, 
though she had a slender majority in parliament. However, the 
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reduced majority forced her to seek the help of the CPI members of 
parliament. Notwithstanding this “unholy cooperation” Mrs Gandhi 
could not face squarely the criticisms of the opposition parties on the 
floor of the House nor could she get the approval of parliament on 
some of the ‘left-oriented’ and so-called ‘progressive measures’®? 
which she initiated to boost her personality and also to exploit the 
social forces in favour of the prime minister. 


As she had to meet stiff resistance within the party from persons 
like Morarji Desai, Swaran. Singh, Jagjivan Ram and Y B Chavan, 
Mrs Gandhi played her political cards skilfully in 1969 at the 
Bangalore session of the party on the issue of naming the candidate for 
the presidentship of India. Originally she herself proposed the name 
of N S Reddy, but after second thought opposed his candidature 
and persuaded behind the scene the then vice-president and acting 
president V V Giri to contest the election, and called for ‘vote 
according to conscience’. This led to the ‘split’ in the Congress 
party which she utilized in consolidating her own position in the 
party, in the government and in the country and in building her 
leadership-image. This split reduced her dependence on the 
‘syndicate’ and made her more confident in parliament.and gave 
her elbow-room to project the progressive image of her personality 
in parliament. The spectacular victory of India against Pakistan 
in 1971 over the Bangladesh crisis even led the opposition to 
identify her with the mythological goddess, Durga. Her personality 
as a leader of the party in power was characterized by the quality 
of ‘boldness’ and ‘decisiveness’. 


The mid-term poll in 1971 gave her party more than 2/3rds 
majority in the Lok Sabha and the members with effasive personality 
were all ‘loyal’ to her and subsequently also to her son, Sanjay 
Gandhi. The opposition parties were in a state of disarray and they 
constituted an insignificant minority. This contrast in personalities 
naturally highlighted the role of the personality of Mrs Gandhi 
as the leader of the majority party in the Lok Sabha and as 
the prime minister. The weak opposition in the Lok Sabha 
negatively contributed to the role of the personality of the prime 
minister in parliament. She emerged as the undisputed, ruthless, 
progressive, daring and domineering leader of the majority party in 
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parliament. By now she had mastered all tricks of the trade in 
politics and had developed parliamentary knack. She, as a 
‘politician’, knew well how to outwit her opponents inside and 
outside parliament by the utilization of favourable social forces. 


The imposition of emergency on 25 June 1975 and the quiescent 
role of parliament during the two years of emergency demonstrated 
the supremacy and dominance of the role of her personality in 
parliament. She could get the 42nd Amendment passed, secured the 
approval of parliament for the extension of its term for six years and 
managed to have street mass rallies in her favour wherein she was 
‘deified’. She put opposition members behind the bars, and men like 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Morarji Desai were kept in solitary confine- 
ment, censorship of the worst kind was imposed, intellectuals, 
editors, lawyers, jurists and public men were cowed down. 
Religious leaders offered blessings on her. The CPI hailed her as 
a ‘great leader’ who had the courage to fight against the ‘fascist’ and 
‘right reactionary’ forces. RAW was used as an agency for 
intimidation and, it seemed, as if all governmental agencies were 
mobilized to bolster up the personality of Mrs Gandhi which had 
got a severe jolt on account of the adverse Allahabad High Court 
judgment in the election case. At this juncture Sanjay Gandhi, 
son of Mrs Gandhi, emerged as a supplement to her authoritarian 
personality. This was later on identified as the ‘extra-constitutional 
centre of power’ which reduced the council of ministers and 
parliament to an insignificant position. Personalities were more 
dominant than the constitutional agencies. David Easton’s authorita- 
tive allocation of values was vested in the personality of the prime 
minister alone, 


The general elections of 1980 and the coming into power again 
by Mrs Gandhi as the prime minister, made her a little more sober, 
but the overwhelming majority of the Congress(I) and the weakness 
of the opposition, on the one hand, and the force of her personality, 
on the other, made her dominant in parliament. 


The role of the personality of Morarji Desai as the prime 
minister was significant. His long experience in parliamentary 
affairs, his academic and administrative base, his age, force of his 
moral character, and commitment to democratic values led him to 
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enjoy respect in parliament. But the inner-party squabbles due 
to clash of personalities and traits of authoritarian personality did 
not allow any significant role to his personality as compared with the 
personalities of other prime ministers. 


Charan Singh as, the prime minister did not face parliament 
during his 18 days of prime ministership. The role of his personality 
was negative in character. 


The role of prime minister’s personality in administration has 
always been significant. The role of personality of Nehru as the 
prime minister in administration was decisive. The civil service, 
even some of the old ICS officers, played a subordinate role. Nehru 
used to dictate resolutions, and decisions of the cabinet to the 
cabinet secretary. Nehru as the prime minister enjoyed all powers of 
appointments of governors, chief justice and judges of the supreme 
court, chiefs of army, air force, navy and ambassadors and in all 
these cases imprint of his personality was obvious. The controversy 
between the defence minister and General Thimayya and Nehru’s 
intervention was a significant example of personality role. In fact, 
in the field of foreign affairs the role of his personality was so 
decisive that the non-aligned foreign policy of India was identified 
with Nehru’s personality. It was the role of his charismatic 
personality that India’s moral stature in world politics was high and 
Nehru could sometimes lecture to super powers on international 
morality. 


The role of the personality of Lal Bahadur. Shastri as the prime 
minister in administration was not assertive. In fact, during his 
tenure, the-civil service gradually began to dominate. The role 
played by ICS officers like L K Jha and C S Jha on administration 
was more conspicuous than that of the prime minister.** But it 
should not be stated that Shastri had no personality impact on 
administration, as he was devoid of any independent attitude or 
stand on policy matters. The proposal to seek British nuclear 
shield, the idea mooted out for Indo-Pak no-war pact and to keep 
option on India’s nuclear explosion open were some of the notable 
instances where Shastri’s initiative: and independence of personality 
was obvious. But because of the ‘Grand Council of -the Republic’, 
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a creation of Shastri himself, the role of the prime minister was 
restrained. The consensus nature of his leadership and non-assertive 
personality of Shastri were some of the factors which did not-allow 
his personality to play a vital role in administration. In foreign 
affairs, Shastri’s personality was unimpressive, and as it lacked 
international touch, there was no impact of his personality on 
foreign affairs. 


Contrary to Shastri’s role of personality in administration, the 
role of Mrs Indira Gandhi’s personality was all pervasive and 
domineering. Mrs Gandhi, in order to assert her personality role in 
administration, utilized such agencies like CBI and RAW, and kept 
the personnel administration, appointments and transfers of civil 
servants under her direct control. She also used press and press 
censorship act in support of the role of personality in administration. 
This encouraged personality cult in administration. The short-term 
slogan of ‘committed judiciary’, and ‘committed civil service’ of the 
emergency period further pointed out the role of Mrs Gandhi’s 
personality, because ‘the commitment’ was more to Mrs Gandhi 
personally rather than to any ideology or to the constitution. 


The role of Mrs Gandhi’s personality had been significant in the 
field of international relations despite the fact that there wasa foreign 
minister. It is probably in no other walk of the political life of the 
country that she donned the mantle of her father’s personality than 
in the field of foreign affairs. Before her personality, foreign 
ministers’ personalities had faded into insignificance. 


The role of the personality of Morarji Desai as the prime 
minister in administration was, to a great extent, circumscribed by 
his martinet attitude, strict constitutionalism and ‘the political 
exigencies in which the Janata party came to power. However, one 
has to admit that it was largely due to the role of his personality 
that kept the administration a going concern despite the in-fighting 
among the ministers and the civil servants. In foreign affairs his 
personality was mainly responsible for convincing the Super Powers 
and others of India’s commitment to the policy of non-alignment 
and maintaining friendly relations with all the countries. It was due 
to the role of per-onality that he was requested to deliver the 
keynote address to the Commonwealth Conference. 
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The role of the personality of Charan Singh as the 18 days’ 
prime minister on the administration and on foreign affairs was 
negative and detrimental in character. His persona] ambition, 
likes and dislikes played havoc with the administration when he 
resorted to transfer of the civil servants on a large scale. In foreign 
affairs there could hardly be any role of his personality as he never 
attended any international conference, or went outside India to 
any foreign country. The only conference that met in his regime 
was the Havana non-aligned summit where India was relegated to the 
background. 


The role of personality and social forces in respect of different 
prime ministers has been significant in the Indian political system. 
The prime minister being at the apex of the federal power-structure 
the role of his or her personality has been responsible for making 
the federal structure function effectively. Nehru as the prime 
minister with one-party dominant system, however, tried to safe- 
guard the powers of the states and, by and large, did not interfere in 
the policies of the state governments, Kerala 1958-59 being an 
exception. 


Under Shastri’s prime ministership, in fact, states and the chief 
ministers, assumed greater freedom because of the role which some 
of the chief ministers played in the election of Shastri as the leader 
of the CPP. Nevertheless, the upright nature of Shastri’s personality 
led him to seek the exit of Pratap Singh Kairon as the chief 
minister of Punjab. 


Because of her domineering personality Mrs Gandhi as the 
prime minister resorted to euthroning such persons who were 
likely to support her or be supplement to her personality role, and 
removing the chief ministers if their personalities proved stronger to 
her or were likely to challenge her supremacy in future, and placing 
and replacing governors of states. This led to metamorphic change 
in the federal structure in India leading to the ugly controversy - 
on the centre-state relations. 


Morarji Desai’s personality role in this respect has been minimum 
because of the fluid political environment. In the south Congress (I) 
and 1egional parties were in power and in the north the Janata 
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party was in power, and each -had its own political leaders as 
the chief ministers in which Desai could hardly have any say. 


Further, the.-role of personality of the prime minister has an 
important bearing on the national unity. If the prime minister 
possesses a strong personality he or she symbolises and maintains 
unity of the country more than the president. Nehru, Morarji Desai, 
Shastri and Mrs Gandhi all possessed strong personality and it is 
for this reason that at the time of crises or calamity in different 
parts of the country, a visit by the prime minister brought a healing 
touch. It is the social trait of the personality of the prime minister 
which has made him or her responsible, to a large extent,’ for 
ushering in social changes. 


In the absence of a well-developed democratic political culture, as 
the above analysis goes to suggest, the role of either a charismatic, 
or a ‘socially-structured’ and ‘weak’ or an authoritarian personality 
has been greatly significant or less prominent, or dominant, in 
the cabinet, in parliament, in the party, in administration and in 
the country. Social forces in general played their role as supplemen- 
tary and complementary factors in bolstering up the personality role 
of the prime ministers who tried to exploit the social forces for their 
own leader-image-building. These developments have led to the 
‘emergence of ominous sign of ‘personality cult’ in Indian polity 
which is anti-democratic and against the norms and values of the 
‘parliamentary form of government. In the end, it has to be admitted 
that “the enormous power, prestige, and patronage inherent in the 
prime ministership in India’s political system”’*® are dependent 
on the role of personality and the interplay of social forces and 
these would contribute to the position of the prime minister in 
India. 
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TECHNOLOGY, COMMUNICATION AND 
SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION 
PUNJAB : A CASE STUDY ' 


RAJINDER SINGH BAKHSHI 


THE BASIC POLICY of the governments of third world countries like 
India has been to modernize their society and bring them at par 
with the socioeconomic level of the developed countries. The 
present ruling elite has openly expressed the intention to take the 
country into the 2ist century by adopting modern methods of 
technology and communication. Within the country itself- an 
impression has been created that Punjab has modernized and 
transformed itself into the most prosperous state in the country with 
the use of the latest means of technology and communication. The 
present study is therefore an attempt to analyse their role in the 
social transformation of Punjab. The hypothesis that Punjab is a 
prosperous state has to be empirically tested. If correct, Punjab can 
serve as a model for other states in the country. 


Earlier, in 1961 a programme jointly financed by the Ford 
Foundation of the USA., the Government of India and state 
governments was started in the country. The programme was most 
properly known as the Intensive Agriculture District Programme 
(IADP). Ludhina in Punjab was one of the districts chosen for 
this programme as a test case. The programme was started with the 
hypothesis that the intensive agricultural development, along with a 
change in agricultural technology, would also stimulate other 
socioeconomic variables and thus help in the social transformation 
of the people into a modernized and prosperous community. 


The impact of IADP was marginal. The big gap between 
mass-expectations and results achieved was wide, as usual. The 


Head, Department of Political Science, Government College for Women, 
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seriousness of the situation was realized by the Punjab Administrative 
Reforms Commission. It recommended the adoption of ‘seed- 
irrigation-fertilizer technology’ and the intensive use of other 
associated technological inputs. Agriculture was to be transformed 
from a ‘subsistence level’ to a ‘profitable profession’. Efforts in this 
direction brought a revolution in the agricultural production in 
Punjab. Popularly known as ‘Green Revolution’, it is assumed to 
have brought prosperity to the state. 


The present paper picks up Punjab as a case study,* with the 
hypothesis that the two variables of ‘technology’ and ‘communi- 
cation’ will interact with the social fabric in which they are used. 
Also there must be some correlation between the type of the society 
which i is to be transformed and the variables used for transforming it. 
The author’s effort i is to find the nature of the correlation between the 
two and its impact on the social transformation of the state. , À 

_ Punjab at present represents only two prominent religions — Sikhs 
and Hindus. Both possess a sizable number of people who belong 
to lower caste and income groups. The Hindu population is mostly 
confined to the urban areas, whereas the Sikhs are predominantly 
spread over in the rural areas. Occupationally the Hindus are engaged 
in commercial, business and industrial activities. On the other 
hand, the predominant occupation of the rural Sikhs’ (mostly Jat 
Sikhs) is agricultural farming. Non-Jat Sikhs are urbanized and 
like the Hindus are generally engaged in business and industrial 
activities. Lower-castes in villages who have no land of their own 
work as farm labourers. A number of them have migrated to foreign 
countries to seek new opportunities. This has created acute scarcity 
of farm-labourers in Punjab. The void is filled up by migrant labour 
from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 


A number of studies in the past have praised Jat ‘Sikhs as 
excellent agriculturists:* In a recent study too Gotsch( 1977) observed 
that with the Jat Sikh community there has always been a’ premium 
on mechanical skill. He has put forward an interesting hypothesis 
that advantageous position occupied by this group, both economi- 
cally and socially, are correlated with the extraordinary vigour 
and innovation that has characterized the agricultural development of 
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Punjab.” Even in terms of literacy, earlier Jats had low rating,‘ but 
now they are the most literate caste-group in Punjab in relation to 
their numbers.’ Deb and and Aggrawal (1974) have shown that 
this change in the educational pattern of Jats in Punjab is also one 
of the important factors in the state’s technological breakthrough in 
agriculture.’ 


Such developments are gradually changing the existing 
socioeconomic relationship between the different communities in 
the rural areas. It has also promoted further changes in the leadership 
pattern. Inderpaul Singh in his study of Daleke village in Amritsar 
district observes, 


a trend is visible where Sikh Jats are occupying the highest 
position in the caste-hierarchy, followed by Hindu Brahmins 
and Khatri. Ownership of land is definitely a major 
criterion for determining the status of. various people in 
Indian villages, but it becomes more important in Sikh 
villages, as most of its adherents are agriculturists. Those 
indulging in trade are considered lower thanthe agriculturists 
is further evidenced by the status ‘accorded to Brahmins, 
Khatris and Kambojs in these villages.” 


The most deprived are the people who belong to lower classes or 
castes in the rural social hierarchy. They do not appear to possess 
even a moderate percentage of elite positions in the rural decision- 
making bodies. In the two districts which were samples in the 
author’s study, the scheduled castes represented about 22°36 and 
28°84 per cent of the district’s population, but they were represented 
only to the extent of 4'8 per cent in such bodies. Classwise too 
power belongs to the rich and the middle class and to the exclusion 
of the poor. Actually they are handicapped on all accounts 
viz., caste, education, occupation and income. 


The most significant impact of the green revolution has been the 
emergence of ‘progressive farmers’ in Punjab. The state has pro- 
bably-the largest concentration of these rich farmers in the country. 
This new class of rural elites are educated, well-articulated and more 
.development-conscious. They are always responsive to and ready for 
experimentation in scientific and technological farming. They know 
that governmental benefits are in short supply. They therefore acti- 
vate not only the normal administrative channels, but also utilize ° 
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the network of their personal contact with the bureaucrats. Because of 
similar class or caste interests, the bureaucrats also find it convenient 
to interact with them. So whenever governmental benefits are intro- 
duced, they are syphoned off at the top by this class of rural elites. 
They are also emerging as the new panchayati raj leaders in Punjab. 
There have been many such examples in the state, where such elites 
have been able to defeat the sitting MLAs and MPs, who were 
elected oa traditional or reputational basis. 


Dominant Community 


Mechanization and subsequent agricultural prosperity is however 
confined only to a smaller section of the dominant (Jat) community.’ 
This small section of farmers are opposed to the union government’s 
socialistic policies. They resist attempts made by the government to 
impose land-ceiling and the creation of an egalitarian society. Accor- 
ding to them, such policies may be politically viable, but are econo- 
mically unsound. They maintain that under the threat of a socia- 
listic transformation of society, no enterprising farmer will like to 
take risk by introducing mechanization and other technological 
inputs for increasing agricultural production. They ascribe their 
affluence to their spirit of adventure in undertaking risky ventures 
and experimentation with new scientific and technological methods 
of agriculture, rather than to their excessive Jand-holdings.* These 
farmers have their own pressure group in the Punjab Zamindara 
Union and also possess cells in different political parties and in the 
state’s bureaucracy. 


On the other hand, there is a large number of small and marginal 
farmers in the state. This section also desires to have access to 
suitable technology and capital in order to raise their economic 
status. But unlike the rich farmers, they have to run from pillar to 
post for their requirements and information. In this process they 
are always exploited by rich farmers, governmental and commercial 
agencies. The use of modern technology and new research findings 
by the progressive farmers have resulted in the problem of agricul- 
tural surplus. Whereas the rich farmers possess sufficient storage 
facilities or can practice crop rotation, the small and marginal 
farmers with their limited landholdings are compelled to bring their 
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grain to the market and also to content themselves with such crops 
which give them the security of immediate monetary gain. They 
have no option but to sell their crops at the earliest to meet their 
recurring economic and social necessities. Such farmers are unable to 
utilize the services of migrant agricultural labour or to hire harvest 
combines during the harvesting season. This increases their cost of 
agricultural inputs. These farmers also complain that the services 
rendered by the Punjab Agricultural University experts also cater to 
the needs of the rich farmers. Their attempts to take risks and 
utilize new technology always result in incurring heavy debts.’ 


Even the government’s efforts from time to time to improve the 
conditions of such farmers and to diversify their economic activities 
in the shape of such schemes like Small Farmers’ Development 
Agency (SFDA) and Marginal Farmers’ Loan Agency (MFLA), sub- 
sequently followed by Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP) or the creation of an Integral Rural Development Agency 
(IRDA) have also proved futile. The benefits of all such schemes as 
usual have gone to the rich farmers with the active connivance of 
the bureaucracy. 


Actually the small and marginal farmers require such technology 
which can serve them on their limited holdings and reduce the cost 
of their inputs. But in Punjab the interests of the rich farmers, 
commercial interests, the rigid notions of the bureaucrats and the 
wrong impression about Punjab’s prosperity in other parts of the 
country and in Union Government and Planning Commission circles 
are coming in the way in promoting technology for the benefits of 
the small and marginal farmers. 


Actually a majority of farmers in Punjab have not been able 
to derive the full benefits of agricultural technology.*® The develop- 
ment commissioner, Punjab, himself referred to this aspect of the 
problem by observing, 

Demonstrations of new techniques of agriculture should be 
made on the farms of the small farmers, instead of rich 


farmers alone. Small farmers need to be helped and con- 
vinced about the utilisation of fertilizers and other inputs.*? 


That the green revolution has not benefited a vast majority of 
small and marginal farmers was long recognized by the Punjab 
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‘government, when they admitted it before the agricultural commi- 
ssion.)2 In a study on the future directions of Punjab agriculture, 
A S Kahlon of Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana, suggested 
that small-scale industries could form the nuclei of a network of 
rural growth centres which could go a long way in promoting agri- 
cultural technology in the state. According to Sardar Paramjit 
Singh, a former financial commissioner of Punjab, this was necessary, 
‘because the economy of the state is mainly sustained by an agricul- 
tural base.'* 


Industrialization of the State 


The Punjab government has realized its vital stakes not only in the 
mechanization of agriculture but also in promoting a gradual 
industrialization of the state based on latest technology. This 
is necessary because with a limited land fed on increasing doses of 
intensive cultivation, agricultural development in the state is rea- 
ching its saturation point. Its benefits are being reaped by a small 
class of rich rural elite. On the other hand, with a rapid but unsys- 
tematic expansion of education, a force of young educated but unem- 
ployed youth is emerging. They belong to middle and small-income 
groups, who have an urge for economic uplift and securing modern 
amenities, but due to stagnant industrial development and other 
limited sources of earning, are unable to fulfil their urge. Naturally 
they become a breeding ground for a socioeconomic upheavel. The 
state government approached the Government of India and the 
Planning Commission many times with the request of introducing 
large-scale industrialization of the state. Taking the green revolution 
as the hallmark of Punjab’s prosperity, earlier the centre hesitated 
in industrializing the state. Belatedly they have now realized the 
danger. This is the reason that they have announced for Punjab such 
concessions like extra bonus and a marginal rise in agricultural 
prices for the farmers, the speedy construction of Thein Dam on the 
river Ravi and the setting up of a railway coach factory at Hussain- 
pur in Kapurthala district to diffuse a tense situation. Already a 
diesel component factory has been set up at Patiala. 


Communication too is a key factor in directing social change. 
Application of modern technology in the field can be useful only if 
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continuous communication along with a feedback mechanism exists 
between the scientist, administrator, the elite and the masses, and 
that all correlate their activities in the directionof the desired change. 
In the past traditionalism thrived because of status-consciousness in 
the elite and power-consciousness among the bureaucrats. This resul- 
ted in a communication gap between the elites, bureaucrats and the . 
masses. The mass media were also relatively underdeveloped. The 
government had to depend mostly on inter-personal communication 
and.there too seek the help of local elites. These elites thrived on 
class or caste supremacy. It resulted in mutual distrust and ham- 
pered efforts towards securing mass participation in development 
process and the desired social change. 


Communication Media 


It was expected that with the mtroduction of grass roots democracy 
in the garb of panchyati raj administration, the power-structure will 
also change. Likewise, scientific technology, new means of commu- 
nication and spread of education will play a decisive role in narrow- 
ing the level of social distance between different classes and castes. 
An empirical study of the area has no doubt shown that like green 
revolution there has been some improvement in this direction as 
well, The use of radio, newspapers and television has increased. 
The rural development programmes transmitted and telecast are 
becoming popular among the masses. Similar results have also been 
achieved in the field of transport. The village link-roads along with 
the introduction of village bus service have transformed the rural 
economy and changed the social outlook of the village folk,?¢ 


The elite-mass communication on an inter-personal level has also 
increased. The rural masses now use the local elites as a channel of 
communication between themselves and the bureaucracy in order to 
get their personal or developmental problems redressed.15 The rural 
elites too cannot afford to create a communication barrier between 
themselves and the people, because the latter serve as their political 
base. 


This, however, is a limited view of social change. It can be 
safely assumed that when elites and bureaucrats ‘use the term 
‘masses’, they mean mostly the persons who belong to their own 
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caste and class. As such there has been no radical transformation of 
society. A close observation reveals that changes, if any, are in the 
social values of those persons who belong to higher, literate and 
dominant strata of society. The major benefits of development have 
been pocketed by this class. Any change or transformazion of 
society is correlated only with this class or caste. Among the ‘poorer 
or lower castes literacy continues to be low and the modernization 
process among them appears to be comparatively slow.?® 


The interaction pattern also reflects a similar trend. Elites 
of higher castes or classes and bureaucracy have no hesitation in 
interacting with one another, because of their parallel interests. On 
the other hand, interaction between the bureaucracy and the poorer 
or the scheduled caste section of society is restricted, because of their 
positional differences and different socioeconomic interests. The 
approach of the dominant community as well as the bureaucracy 
towards development is more economic than social. They do not 
correlate econonic change with social transformation. Their prefer- 
ence is for economic development within the existing class-cum-caste 
structure. They are not prepared to change the existing social 
structure through social reforms. 


The Paradox 


The net result is that the introduction of modern means of technology 
‘and communication has no doubt brought economic prosperity 
to a small group of dominant community. But to term it asa 
‘revolution’ and a general change in the whole pattern of society as 
well as the prosperity of the whole Punjab is stretching the imagina- 
tion too far. The power-structure continues to be dominated by the 
higher echelons of the state’s social fabric. No doubt they are 
conscious of the danger posed to their positional supremacy in the’ 
existing set-up due to the democratization process and the constant 
change in development norms. They have therefore adopted the ' 
tactics of acting as the champions of mass aspirations. But they are 
not prepared to lose their supremacy or to dilute their position by 
actively encouraging a mass upheavel for social transformation. 


A paradoxical situation now exists in Punjab. Instead of: 
radically transforming the society with the introduction of new 
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means of technology and communication, it has thrown the state in a 
vortex of confusion, uncertainity and violence. One section of the 
dominant community has become economically prosperous, edu- 
cationally modernized and politically influential. It is now seeking 
new pastures of power in the area. On the other hand, a ready force 
of unemployed youngmen is coming up. These youths are educated 
and seek new avenues of jobs or business,but are unable to secure 
them in the existing socioeconomic structure. The religious 
fundamentalism also acts as a catalytic agent. Whereas the business 
or commercial levers are controlled by one, religious community, the 
unemployed force (mostly rural youths) belong to the other religious 
community. Their frustration is exploited by the new seekers of 
power with religious priests as their allies. Irrespective of the fact 
that their class interests are contradictory, they exploit the rural 
youth in the name of common religion and by posing as the cham- 
pions of their cause. Actually the politico-economic tension in the 
state is being coated in the shape of a socio-religious tension. 


We therefore conclude that technology and communication in 
Punjab have interacted only in a particular set-up and that there has 
been no positive correlation between the introduciton of modern 
technology and communication and the social transformation of the 
state. On the other hand, it has resulted in high hopes leading 
towards uncertainity and violence. 
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Refering to the Statistical Abstract of Punjab, 1974-76, the progressive 
or rich farmers tried to prove that actually the number of such farmers 
holding land above 7°5 acres has decreased between 1961-71, from 68°89% 
to 31:11% whereas the number of marginal farmers holding land below 
7'5 acres has risen from 32°8% to 68°8%. Therefore their income was 
not due mainly to landholdings but to their spirit of experimentation 
and risk-taking. 


The truth of the statement can be verified from the records of the village 
cooperative societies, land mortgage banks and other loan-giving agencies. 
A study of the sample district of Hoshiarpur has shown that 72% of far- 


mers were under debt, which averaged to Rs. 1000 per family. Only 61% of 


the loans were used for productive work. Economic Times (New Delhi), 1971. 


Since long Punjab is pressing for cheaper and smaller tractors for a vast 
multitude of small and middle farmers, The Tribune (Chandigarh), 
23 October 1977. 


The Tribune (Chandigarh), 11 September 1978. 


This is evidently a depressing admission made by the country’s most 
prosperous state whose per capita income is twice the national average. 
But it is true. Benefits of the green revolution has gone to the pockets 
of the rich few. The Statesman (Calcutta) 25 August 1971. 


The Tribune (Chandigarh), 12 January and 30 October 1977. 


With frequent urban contact due to increased mobility, a gradual change 
is visible in the outlook, fashions and values of the rural masses. They 
are more modernized, politically conscious and less prone to orthodox 
practices like untouchability etc. 


This is in contrast to earlier‘practice when the people used' to approach 
the village and tehsil level bureaucrats for this purpose. The importance 
of panches, sarpanches, samiti and zila parishad members and of MLA’s 
and MP's among the people has lately been increasing at the cost of local 
bureaucracy. IBID. 
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SECULARISM -A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Raju GOYAL 


THE MOST IMPORTANT contribution of the moderates in bringing 
about secularization of politics lay in the fact that they based their 
nationalism not on religious and cultural grounds but on solid econo- 
mic foundations. They were opposed to the British rule not because 
the rulers belonged to a different religion than their own, nor were 
they opposed to the Britishers because they represented a different 
culture than that of India. In fact they conceded that the Britishers had 
ahigher culture than the natives, It is because of this realization that 
they admired the British connection with India. They also felt that 
the British rule was the major cause of India’s economic backward- 
ness and poverty. The moderates pointed out that the economic 
distress of India was because of the British rule.* 


Ranade and Gokhale held the- view that the British rule had 
produced disaster hecause it did not care for the economic welfare of 
the people. In their view the Indian resources were being wasted on 
the growing military expenditure and the increasing home charges. 
In fact some of them felt that, in addition to the material disaster, 
the British rule was creating a moral disaster. ° 


Gokhale also pointed out that the British were using their rule in 
India for exploitation by treating India as a source of raw material 
for the British industry and a market for the manufactured goods. 
They also complained of excessive burden of taxation. They lamen- 
ted the destruction of India’s indigenous industries. They pleaded 
‘protection for infant Indian industries. They pleaded with the 
British rulers to pay greater attention to education, irrigation, 
sanitation and health services. In this manner the moderates were 
using economic and political idioms. They avoided the use of 
religious idioms, 


ee ee err i 
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Hindu Solidarity 


As against this the extremist leaders treated the economic questions 
as secondary. They also relegated the question of social reforms to 
a secondary place. They tried to bring about national consciousness 
among the masses and for this purpose they used religion, history 
and language. They were successful to the extent that they were 
able to bring the Hindu masses into the nationalist movement. They 
also created great Hindu solidarity. Along with it they also 
created the conditions in which Hindu communalism and Muslim 
communalism gained strength. This view is very widely held. 
Karunakaran explains how the use of religious symbols had 
become necessary in bringing about political awakening among 
the masses of India. However, he also agrees that there is no doubt 
that the Hindu revivalism of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, as well as the Muslim revivalist movements of the same 
period, had a lot to do with the later Muslim separatist movements. 
Majumdar likewise argued that the use of religion and history was 
inevitable in the extremists’ efforts at nation-building, but it ultimately 
led to Hindu nationalism and Muslim nationalism.* 


Least that must be said is that the extremists did not take any 
positive steps either in their thought or their actions to counteract 
communalism, Hindu orthodoxy and social reaction. It is in this 
sense that they fell short of secularism. 


In order to comprehend the position of the Muslim leaders and 
their role on secularism vis-a-vis that of their Hindu counterparts 
it is necessary to point out that the background and the context in 
which they operated was different from that of the latter. First, the 
Muslim theory of the state does not accept the distinction between 
the temporal and the spiritual. Secondly, the Indian Muslims at the 
time of political awakening in India in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and the early part of the twentieth century were rela- 
tively backward in terms of education, trade and industry. Thirdly, 
‘the British followed a policy of ‘divide and rule’ and when they were 
confronted with political awakening in India, they made special 
overtures to the Muslims. These special overtures created a situa- 
tion in which the acceptance of secular ideology and unity with the 
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Hindus appeared to them to be counterproductive. Finally, there 
were social and cultural differences among the two communities which 
became evident at the time of movement against the partition of 
Bengal. The Britishers pleaded that partition of Bengal was benefi- 
cial for the Muslims who were mainly peasants and that the Hindus 
were against partition of Bengal, because the Hindu landlords did 
not want the Muslim peasants to get away from their control. 


Muslim. Reaction 


The forces and factors listed above had their impact on the Muslim 
reaction to the concept of secularism. They looked upon secularism 
as a foreign ideology which was not a part of their religion, culture 
or tradition. They could not accept the idea that loyalty to religion 
could be subordinated to loyalty to anything else. Traditionally 
they were used to the idea that loyalty to Islam was supreme and 
exclusive. Unless this idea underwent some transformation, it was 
impossible for them to accept the idea of secularism. Therefore, it 
was absolutely necessary that the first step should be a certain kind 
of religious reform. This is exactly what Syed Ahmed tried to do. 
However, he .did not have the courage to attack religion directly. 
He wanted to introduce rationality. spirit of inquiry and scientific 
temper in the domain of religion but he was not prepared to do so in 
a direct and forthright manner. He could not afford to challenge 
the authority of the scriptures. He only tried to reinterpret them in 
the light of rationality and modernity. He did succeed to a limited 
extent in liberalizing Islam. He also wanted to liberalize Islamic 
society. However, the major restraint was that any kind of social 
reform must be shown to have the sanction of scriptures and that no 
foreign agency, including the state, shall have any role in bringing 
about religious and social reforms. 


As against Syed Ahmed, Iqbal was fot a reformer but a revivalist. 
He said that the Quran was the sure guide not only in the spiritual 
field but also in the temporal field. He condemned the ideology of 
liberalism and secularism. 


ianatewas very secular in his personal life. However, this 
secularism was restricted to his person only. He did dot contribute 
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in any way to the process of secularization of politics by promoting 
any religious or social reform movements. 


Another important aspect of secularism is the concept of natio- 
nalism. In order to understand the distinctiveness of Muslim per- 
spective on seclarism we must understand their views on nationalism 
That would enable us to understand the nature of their nationalism 
in a comparative perspective. What is nationalism ? What are its 
various manifestations ? 


Rajendra Prasad made a distinction between personal nationality 
and political nationality. In his view personal nationality is founded 
on characteristics which are personal, often inherited and usually 
objective. These characteristics exist in the individual quite inde- 
pendently of the locality in which he may be domiciled, whether the 
majority of the inhabitants share them or not, and independently of 
the political regime under which he may live, whether this be in the 
hands of persons possessing these characteristics or not. 


Personal nationality is based on similarity of race, religion and — 
language. Political nationality can be described as the membership 
of a state. Attempt to equate personal nationality with political 
nationality is bound to fail. On the basis of the distinction made 
by Prasad between personal and political nationality, we can talk 
of three concepts of nationalism—personal nationalism, plural 
nationalism and secular nationalism. 


In our view, the moderates were the secular nationalists of India. 
They raised loyalty to the nation to a level higher than loyality to 
religion. They based their nationalism on secular grounds and more 
particularly on economic and political grounds. They did not need 
or use religion as the basis of their nationalism. 


As against the moderates, the extremists believed in plural natio- 
nalism. They did not raise their loyalty to their nation to a level 
higher than their loyalty to their religion. They tried to bring about 
compromise between their loyalty to their religion and loyalty to 
their nation. They used religion, history and language as the basis 
of their nationalism. They sought cooperation between different 
religions communities, and particularly Hindu-Muslim unity. They 
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wanted a multinational state in which people of different religious. 
communities would be properly accommodated. 


As against the moderates and the extremists. the Muslim leaders 
accepted the idea of unity between religion and nationalism. They 
pleaded that Indian Muslims. were a nation and as a consequence of 
that they were entitled to statehood. Their idea of nationalism was 
based exclusively on religion and it had no secular foundations. 
They, in fact, condemened the idea of secular nationalism as bad, 
-~ both in theory and in practice. . 


In terms of these three concepts of nationalism, Syed Ahmed subs- 
cribed to plural nationalism before the Indian National Congress was 
set up in 1885. It was after- its brith that he shifted to personal 
nationalism. He became an opponent of plural nationalism because 
of various reasons. One important reason was his loyalty to the 
British government, Another reason was that he was opposed to the 
idea of representative institutions and the process of elections. He 
had fears that introduction of representative institutions would 
undermine the interests of the Muslim minority as against the Hindu 
majority. He was conscious of the fact that the Hindu majority 
could predominate over the Muslim minority He could not accept. 
this because he wanted parity between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
He did not accept the idea of individual equality and he felt that 
secula ism would be followed by liberalism. He could not adjust to 
the idea that a low caste Hindu had the same political rights as a 
Muslim. He was also afraid that the Muslims who were way behind 
the Hindus in their education and professional advancement would 
not be able to compete with them on an equal footing. It is because 
of these fears that he shifted his commitments from plural natio- 
nalism to personal] nationalism. It is also because of this that he 
condemned the idea of secularism. It was also because of these rea- 
sons that he wrote in a letter to Tyabji : 


Is it supposed that the different castes and creeds living in 
India belong to one nation or can become one nation and 
their aims and aspirations be one and the same ? I think it is 
quite impossible ...* 


In the initial period Iqbal had also preached plural nationalism. 
He wrote famous poetry in praise of Hindu-Muslim unity. It was 
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after 1905 that he shifted from plural nationalism to personal natio- 
nalism. Iqbal was an advocate of Pan Islamism. In that sense, he 
should not have accepted the idea that the Indian Muslims were a 
nation. In fact he condemned the very idea of nationalism as he 
condemned the very idea of secularism. In spite of this, he was the 
first Muslim leader who talked of a territorial base for Pakistan and 
has been acclaimed as the father of the idea of Pakistan. 


As argued above, Jinnah was secular in his private life. To begin 
with he was. associated with the Indian National Congress which was 
then dominated by the ‘moderates. It was with great reluctance 
that he accepted the membership of the Muslim League in 1913. 
Even the idea of Pakistan was not his own and he owed it to Iqbal. 


Jinnah was the architect of the Lucknow Pact (1916) between the 
Indian National Congress and the Muslim League. It was this pact 
which accepted the principle of separate electorates. It is our con- 
tention that it was acceptance of the principle of separate electo- 
rates which culminated in the creation of Pakistan. It is no surprise, 
therefore, that Jinnah who was the architect of the idea of separate 
electorates also became the father of Pakistan. It was he who made 
Pakistan a theocratic state. 


In order to understand the difference between the moderates and 
the extremists on the one hand and the Indian Muslim leaders on 
the other, regarding their conception of nationalism we must first 
describe and analyse the situation in which the Muslim leaders were 
compelled to take a divergent stand on nationalism different from 
that of the moderates and the extremists. 


Middle Class Muslims 


The middle class of the Muslim community developed later than that 
of the Hindu community. There were many reasons for this. But one 
important reason was that the British rule and influence first came 
in the three port areas of Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The English 
contact was responsible for the rise of Hindu middle class in these 
areas, The middle class among the Muslims developed only when 
the British rule was established in the north of India. The gap that 
existed between the two communities was mainly responsible for the 
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rise of Muslim communalism. When the Muslim middle class came 
into being they found the middle class Hindus already established in 
government jobs, trade and industry. They could not compete with 
the already established people. They needed special protection in 
their struggle with their Hindu rivals. According to Desai: 


They misdescribed this struggle between the sections of the 
same classes as communal as that between the Hindu commu- 
nity and the Muslim community. They began to gather the’ 
support of the politically awakened Muslim masses among 
whom national consciousness increasingly developed as 
a result of the growing nationalist movement in the country, 
as also due to their poverty under the existing system. ë 


Muslim communalism was a sentiment which was created by 
these middle class Muslims who wanted to exploit the rising political 
awakening for their selfish and sectional interests. There was ano- 
ther class which was also exploiting the poor Muslims and brought 
them into the fold of communalism. This was the class of Muslim 
nobility and it was doing it in order to extract privileges and- 
concessions from the British rulers. It was also doing it in order 
to prevent the rise and revolt of the poor against the rich. 


In addition to the explanation given above, additional factors can 
be cited to explain the origin and rise of Muslim communalism. 
However, the most important stage in this rise of communalism 
arrived when the British viceroy Lord Minto inspired them to wait 
in a deputation to him and plead for a special status for the Indian 
Muslims. In 1906 a deputation under the Leadership of Agha Khan 
did meet Lord Minto and made certain demands. They pleaded that 
in any kind of representative system the Muslims of India should be 
counted not only in terms of their numerical strength but also in 
terms of their political importance and in terms of the position that 
they had occupied in India before the advent of the British rule. 
They also pleaded that they should get weighted representation in 
view of their special loyalty to the British government. 


Lord Minto was extremely happy to receive them because the 
idea of weighted representation and separate electorates for the 
favoured community was his own brainwave. He argued that the 
Muslim community should be represented as a community and not 
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as individuals. He also pointed out that only such Muslims should 
be elected as their representatives who have the majority support of 
the Muslim electorate. 


Lady Minto published a book on the events of these times and 
suggested that it was Gokhale who had proposed separate 
electorates. This was a wrong view because all that the moderates 
stood for was that weighted representation must be given to the 
Muslims. They had always insisted on joint electorates. The mode- 
rates had come to recognize that plural nationalism was the maxi- 
mum that could be achieved in the Indian situation. Plural natio- 
nalism in their view was the Indian version of secularism. In actual 
politics the moderate leadership could not go further than that. The 
moderates, who were secular at least in theory and who recognized 
the need for a certain kind of compromise with the Muslims, accep- 
ted the idea of weightage representation for the Muslims in order 
to secure their cooperation in the common struggle for freedom. The 
real mischief was done when the idea of separate electorates was 
mooted and was accepted universally by the moderates, extremists, 
nationalist Muslims and communalists. It was a surrender and it 
sowed the seeds of partition because the idea of separatism among 
the two communities was institutionalized in the form of separate 
electorates. 


In sum, the moderates were advocates of secular nationalism, 
the extremists were advocates of plural nationalism and the Muslim 
leaders were advocates of personal nationalism. To use slightly 
different terms, one can say that the moderates advocated secular 
nationalism, the extremists and the Muslims subscribed to two 
different brands of communal nationalism. 
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ELECTORAL PARTICIPATION BY WOMEN 
IN WEST BENGAL 


SANGHAMITRA SEN CHOWDHURY 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION IS a necessary ingredient of every political 
system. Although political power in some societies is monopolized 
by a few incumbents of political authority, every system is found 
to be quite keen on ensuring some amount of political participation 
by the people. By involving the many in the matters of the state, 
political participation fosters stability and order through the reinfor- 
cements of the legitimacy of political authority. A society in which a 
substantial part of population is denied any right to participation 
whatsoever is likely to be highly explosive. The idea of this parti- 
cipation naturally assumes greater importance in a democratic 
system, which indeed, demands it. After all, participation is the 
principal means by which consent is granted or withdrawn in a 
democracy and rulers are made accountable to the ruled. 


Most of the researchers examining participation have sought to 
relate the degree and type of participation to socioeconomic vari- 
ables. They provide us with clues regarding the social definition of a 
person and suggest the type of socialization experience he or she has 
had. Socioeconomic variables do not ‘cause’ any specific behaviour 
in the sense that they are requisites for, or the immediate antece- 
dents of, given acts. Social conditions, however, do form personali- 
ties, beliefs, and attitudes which in turn do ‘cause’ specific acts such 
as participation in politics.” These have particular relevance for the 
study of the political behaviour of women in West Bengal where edu- 
cational and income differences are significant, caste divisions persist, 
and sex and age stratification is steep. An attempt is also being 
made by the author to compare the participation rate of women of 
each of these categories to men belonging to the same group. 


Lecturer, Department of Political Science, Women’s Christian College, Calcutta. 
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Data Base 


The present study is based primarily on the data collected through 
a sample survey of the electorate just after the 1982 assembly 
election in West Bengal. The author stratified West Bengal into two 
regions: (1) urban and (2) rural. Calcutta has been selected as 
the representative of the urban region and some areas of Hooghly 
district as that of the rural region. From each stratum only one 
parliamentary constituency was selected by the lottery method. The 
constituencies selected were: Calcutta South (urban region) and 
Hooghly (rural region). Two assembly constituencies were 
selected, again by the lottery method, from each of these consti- 
tuencies: Ballygunge and Dhakuria from Calcutta South parlia- 
mentary constituency, and Chinsurah and Dhaniakhali from Hooghly 
constituency. Two polling stations from each of these assembly 
constituencies were selected.” From each of these areas 50 indivi- 
duals were selected. An attempt was made to select approximately 
an equal number of representatives of both the sexes. 


The selection was made from the electoral roll by using Tippett’s 
table of random numbers. A sample of 400 was taken at the initial 
stage. The author had intended to interview 300 individuals. The 
survey was carried out simultaneously in all the areas during June 
and July of 1982. ) 


Data were collected by the author through structured interviews 
with the respondents on the basis of an interview schedule. The 
schedule was drawn up in Bengali and the necessary changes were 
made after pre-testing. For this study the survey data have been 
analysed through 7 variables related to the socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of the voters : (1) age, (2) sex, (3) place of residence (urban 
or rural), (4) caste, (5) education, (6) family income and (7) exposure 
to mass media. The chi-square test was applied to measure the 
association between the dependent variable and each one of these 
independent variables For the purpose of this study the ‘05 level of 
probability (P) was accepted as the standard of significance. The null 
hypothesis was retained in each case, where P was greater than this 
level. The data collected through structured interviews were 
processed at the Regional Computer Centre, Calcutta. Initially, the 
author had also intended to find out the correlation between various 
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socioeconomic variables and three other non-electoral activities like 
attending public meetings, joining political demonstrations or pro- 
cessions and reading political magazines, literature, etc. But her 
survey data indicated that even male participation in these activities 
was very low, and it was still much lower among the women. 
Women’s political participation in terms of attending public meetings 
or joining political demonstrations or processions or reading political 
literature was insignificant. It would be useless to compare these 
activities of women with those of men, and to correlate these activi- 
ties with the socioeconomic variables. Therefore, the author here has 
only sought to examine the association between various socioecono- 
mic variables and voting turnout of the respondents. 


One of the most widely documented research findings is that 
women all over the world participate less in politics than men do. 
Data supporting this proposition come from different countries.* 
At the same time some recent studies indicate that sex differences in 
political participation are diminishing. However, some variations 
have also been reported. For example, one study in Argentina 
showed female turnout to be a shade higher than the male turnout 
(83°7 per cent as against 82°7 per cent). The present survey how- 
ever reveals that women vote less than men. Out of the 157 women: 
interviewed by the author 30 (i.e. 19°17 per ceut) did not vote, while 
out of the 143 male respondents only 9 (i.e. 5 85 per cent) abstained 
(table 1). 


TABLE 1 
Sex and Voting Turnout 


EN AAAA AAAA n 


Voted Did not vote N 
Women 80:83% 19:17% 157 
Men 94°15 5°85 143 


It is generally assumed that economic development tends to dimi- 
nish abstention. If this were true, the percentage of non-voters 
would be lower in the urban areas. But our data do not reveal that 
the rate of abstention and economic development did vary inversely. 
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TABLE .2. 


_ Voting Turnout : Urban-Rural Difference 





Voted Did not vote N 
Rural Women 85:98% 1402% 70 
Urban Women 78°25 21°75 oO 87 
Rural Men 93°61 6°39 TT 
Urban Men 93°80 6°20 66 





Our -region-wise analysis reveals two points’ of interest: 
(a) abstention from voting was higher among urban women than 
among rural women : 21°75 per cent and 14°02 per cent respectively ; 
(b) there was hardly any rural-urban disparity in the abstention rate 
of male respondents. While 6°39 per cent of them did not vote in 
the rural area, 6°20 per cent abstained in the urban area. It is note- 
worthy that both in the rural and the urban areas more men voted 
than did women. 


Perhaps the comparatively higher rate of abstention among urban 
women covered by this study may be explained through some research 
data collected in Japan and in India.” These data suggest that urban 
living leads to greater political cynicism, a negative view about the 
politicians and a lower sense of duty to vote. In contrast rural resi- 
dents tend to feel more dutiful and less hostile. 


Age and Electoral Participation 


Many studies the world over have indicated that people vote 
in greater proportions as they grow older. Participation in terms 
of voting grows steadily till it reaches the peak around the age of 60 
and then gradually drops with old age.* Robert Lane holds that in 
maturity certain developments occur which tend to increase the 
motivation and the pressure to take part in the political life of the 
community. The most important factor, in his opinion, is the 
increased economic security—associated with middle age — which 
provides freedom of attention and psychic energy for political 
matters often not available at an earlier stage in life.® 
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But, among the rural women, our survey data reveal a different 
picture. Table 3 shows that among the rural women turnout was 
lowest in the age-group of 56-60 years, who recorded 50 per cent 
participation. But among those who were above 60, 100 per cent 
voted. The participation of voters in the 31-35 age-group and 46-50 
age-group was also not very satisfactory. The rate was 57°14 per 
cent and 70°00 per cent respectively. Again, the age-group 26 to 30 


TABLE 3 
Age and Voting Turnout : Rural Women 





Age-group Voted Did not vote N 
18—25 88:89% 1111% 9 
26—30, 100-00 8 
31-35 5714 ` 42°86 7 
36—40 l 85°71 14°29 | 14 
41—45 90°91 9°09 1] 
46—50 70°00 30°00 10 
51—55 100-00 i 7 
56—60 50°00. 50°00 2 
61 years and above 100°00._ - 2 





recorded cent percent voting turnout. Thus there was no steady 
growth in the rate of voting associated with age, nor was there any 
steady decline. The chi-square value here is 10'909, and with 8 
degrees of freedom, P lies between ‘20 and '30. The null hypothesis ~ 
therefore has to be retained. Among their male counterparts, 
abstention was found to be highest—33°33 per cent—in the 41—45 
age-group with the second and the third places being beld by 
the 31-35 and 26-30 age-groups respectively. Other age-groups 
recorded cent per cent voting participation. The chi-square 
value here is 14'449, and with 8 degrees of freedom, P lies between 
0'05 and ‘10, and the null hypothesis has to be retained. ‘We 
must, however, remember that P is very near the limit of 
the conventional rejection zone, and we could say that the 
role of age in the sphere of voting participation here was almost 
significant. 
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TABLE 4 
Age and Voting Turnout : Rural Men 
Age-group Voted - Did not vote N 
18—25 100:00% 0:00% ` 12 
26—30 90°91 9°09 11 
31—35 88°89 1111 9 
36—40 100°00 14 
41—45 66°67 33°33 9 
46—50 100°00 8 
51—55 100-00 8 
56—60 100°00 3 
61 years and above _100°00 3 





Among the urban women also the relationship between age and 
voting rate followed a zigzag line. Abstention was lowest in the 
41-45 and 46-50 age-groups (10 per cent in each case) and slightly 
higher in the 26-30 age-group (11°76 per cent). Abstention was 
highest—100 per cent—in the 56-60 age-group. But this should not 
be taken into consideration as there was only I respondent in this 
group. The age-group above 60 recorded 75 per cent participation. 
Here also there was no steady growth in the rate of voting 
associated with age, nor was there any steady decline. The 
chi-square value here is 5:493, and with 8 degrees of freedom, P lies 
between ‘70 and °75. The null hypothesis is retained. 





TABLE 5 
Age and Voting Turnout : Urban Women 
Age-group Voted Did not vote N 
18—25 73°91% 26:09% 23 
26—70 88°24 11°76 17 
31—35 62°50 37°50 8 
36—40 75°00 25°00 12 
41—45 90°00 10°00 10 
46—50 90:00 10°00 10 
51—55 50:00 50°00 2 
56—60 100°00 l 
61 years and above 25°00 73°00 4 
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Among their male counterparts cent per cent voting participation 
was found in the age-groups of 31-35, 36-40, 41-45, 46-50 and above 
56, Abstention was highest—16°67 per cent—in the 51-55 age-group 
and slightly lower in the 18-25 age-group (14°29 per cent). The- - 
participation of voters in the 26-30 age-group was 90°9I per cent. 
Therefore, our data do not show that age and voting participation 
would vary in inverse ratio, that turnout would be higher in the lower 
age-groups and lower in the higher age-groups. The data in table 6 
yield a chi-square value of 5°285, and with 8 degrees of freedom, P 
lies between °70 and ‘80. The null hypothesis has to be retained. 


When the four groups are considered together it can be said that 
a sort of political cynicism can be observed among the urban 
women. None of the age groups recorded cent per cent voting 
turnout. The picture of the rural women is brighter, Male respon- 
dents of various ages of both the regions definitely presented a more 
satisfactory turnout figure than their counterparts. 


TABLE 6 
Age and Voting Turnout : Urban Men- 











Age-group Voted Did not vote N 
18—25 8571% 14:29% 14 
26—30 90'91 9°09 11 
31—35 100°00 6 
36—40 10000 3 
41—45 100-00 9 
46—50 100°00 10 
51—55 83°33 16°67 6 
56—60 100°00 s 2 
61 years and above 100°00 5 





Caste and Electoral Participation 


Many researchers have discussed the role of caste in Indian politics 
and many of them hold that caste has played an important role here. 
It has been said that within the context_of political democracy caste 
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remains a central element of Indian society, even while adapting itself 
to the values and methods of democratic politics.1!° Jayaprakash 
Narain is reported to have remarked in 1960 that under the present 
system of elections caste has become the strongest party in India.*+ 


Some recent studies, however, present a changing picture. 
A study in West Bengal indicates that though caste and religion do 
have some significance in the nomination process, in the sphere of 
voting turnout these are unimportant.** Ina more recent study of 
two villages of Gaya district (Kanti and Rajanganj) in Bihar, it has 
been observed that the importance of caste, as a source of status, 
is diminishing and people from every section of the community can 
aspire to positions of power and authority.*® l 


The author’s data revealed that caste did not play any significant 
role in determining turnout. Among the rural women, the highest 
rate of abstention was feund among the subarnabanik caste group 
(72°72 per cent). They were followed by the scheduled caste respon- 
dents (20 83 per cent). The rate of abstention was lowest among the 
brahmins (7'14 per cent), and the vaidyas came next (8°33 per cent). 
The chi-square value of the data in table 7 is 3-418 and with 5 
degrees of freedom P lies between ‘SO and °70. The null hypothesis 
is retained. 





TABLE 7 
Caste and Voting Turnout: Rural Women . 
Caste group Voted Did not vote N 
Brahmin 92°86% T14% 14 
Vaidya 91°67 8°33 12 
Kayastha 83°33 16°67 6 
Subarnabanik 72°72 27°28 11 
Scheduled Castes 79°17 20°83 24 
N. A/R. A 100°00 3 





Among the rural men, the highest turnout was found among the 
brahmins and the mahishyas (100°00 per cent). As the number of 
respondents was very small among the mahishyas, these turnout 
figures cannot be regarded as significant. There is only a small diffe- 
rence in the turnout figures of the vaidyas and the scheduled castes ; 
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94°74 per cent in the first group and 95°83 per cent in the second 
group voted. The highest rate of abstention was found among the 
kayasthas (22°22 per cent). They were followed by the subarna- 
baniks (12.50 per cent). The chi-square value of the data contained 
in table 8 is 5'584 and with 6 degrees of freedom P lies between ‘30 
and ‘50. The null hypothesis is thus retained. . 





‘TABLE 8 
Caste and Voting Turnout: Rural Men 

Caste group Voted Did not vote N 
Brahmin ; 100°00% 0:00% 13 
Vaidya 94°74 | 5:26 19 
Kayastha 77°78 22°22 9 
Subarnabanik 87°50 12°50 8 
Mahishya 100-00 3 
Scheduled Caste 95:83 4°17 24 
Caste information 
not available 100.00 1 


' 
J 





In the urban area, we did not find very many different caste 
groups, but mainly three—brahmins, vaidyas, and kayasthas. Among 
the urban women, two expressed the view that they did not believe 
in the caste system and both of them voted. There was only one 
vaishya respondent. And she voted. Among the larger groups the 
vaidyas stood first with a voting percentage of 95 and the brahmins 
came next (83°78 per cent). The abstention rate among the kayasthas 
was quite high : 33°33 per cent of them did not vote. | 





TABLE 9 
Caste and Voting Turnout : Urban Women 
Caste group Voted Did not vote N 
Brahmin 83°78 % 16°22% 38 
Vaidya 95°00 5°00 . 20 
Kayastha 66°67 3333 24 
Vaishya l 100:00 


No faith in caste system 10000 
N. AJR A. 100°00 
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Among their male counterparts, the highest turnout was found 
among the kayasthas (100-00 per cent), They were followed by the 
brahmins (96°15 per cent) and then by the vaidyas (88°24 per cent). 
The chi-square value of the data presented in table 10 is 6:405. 
Probability lies between "10.and ‘20. Therefore, the null hypothesis 
is retained. The present survey thus shows that caste status does not 
have any significant impact on the turnout figure of any of the four 
groups. 





TABLE 10 
Caste and Voting Turnout : Urban Men 
Caste groups © Voted Did not vote N- 
Brahmin 96:15% 3:85% 26 
Vaidya 88°24 11°76 18 
Kayastha 100°00 . 19 
Vaishya 66°67 ` 33°33 3 





Education and Electoral Participation 


One of the most widely documented research findings in political 
science is that participation in political activities increases as the 
educational level of the respondents rises. Lester W Milbrath 
pointed out that the educated person is a different kind of political, 
actor than the person who has only a little education or none at all.1* 


Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba hold : 


the educated classes are more likely to be aware of politics 
(to be aware of the impact of government, to have informa- 
tion about government, to follow politics in the various 
media) ... The more highly educated are also more likely 

/ to consider themselves competent to influence the government 
and free to engage in political discussions.*® 


Another social scientist, Daniel Lerner, regards education as one of 
the most important steps in the political development of a nation. 
He observes, “Literacy becomes the sociological pivot in the activa- 
tion of psychic mobility, the publicly shared skill which binds 
modern man’s varied daily round into a consistent participant life 
style.”’? 6 
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But these generalizations about political participation are derived 
from researches conducted in fhe west. In our society the result has: 
been some vhat. different. The effect of education is not uniform 
across all forms of participation.*7 Goel’s research on India showed 
a curvilinear pattern : turnout there increases with middle schooling 
but decreases with high school and college education. ? ® 


The chi-square value of the data presented in table 11 does not 
establish any significant association between education and turnout. 
The chi-square value is 4°962 and with 4degrees of freedom P 
lies between °20 and °30. The null hypothesis has to be retained. 
Still, abstention was highest among the illiterate women. It was 
found that among them 75°86 per cent voted However, it is intere- 
sting to note that the figure rose to 100 per cent in the next group 
comprising those who were just literate. But for the next two 
groups, voting figures did not maintain a steady rate. The rate of 
voting was more or less similar among those who had some middle 
education (82°35 per cent) and among those who attended the high , 
school but could not complete the study (83°33 per cent). College 
education again appeared to make quite a lot of difference. All 
the respondents in this group voted. 


Among their male counterparts education did not appear to have 
any impact on the rate of voting. Nota single illiterate respondent 
abstained. Similarly, cent per cent turnout was noted among those 

l TABLE 11 
Education and Voting Turnout : Rural Women 





Level of education Voted Did not vote N 
Illiterate 75 86% 2414% 29 


Literate 100-00 , ll 


Some middle school 
education or middle 
school completed 82°35 17°65 17 


High school not completed 83°33 16°67 6 


High school completed 
College, but no degree 


College degree and above 100°00 | 7. 
Refused to disclose 
N.A/R.A 
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who had attended high school, and among those who had some 
college education but no degree Abstention was highest (15°79 
per cent) among those who had some middle school education or 
had completed the middle school. The chi-square value of the data 
contained in table 12 is 4°742, and with 6 degrees of freedom, P lies 
between °50 and ‘70. The null hypothesis is thus retained. 


Among the urban women the author’s survey data revealed a 
curvilinear relationship between education and voting turnout: 
turnout first rose with literacy, but decreased with a further rise in 
the level of education and again rose with college education. All 
those with some middle school education and all those who had not 


TABLE 12 
Education and Voting Turnout : Rural Men 








Level of education Voted Did not vote N 
Illiterate 100°00% 0'00% 9 
Literate 91:67 8 33 12 


Some middle school educa- 
tion or middle school 


completed 84°21 15°79 19 
High school not completed 100-00 16 
High school completed 100°00 2 
College, but no degree 100-00 1 
College degree and above 94°44 5°56 18 
Refused to disclose i 

N.A/R.A 


papasan 


completed the high school exercised their franchise. But the voting 
rate dropped in the next two categories : 80°00 per cent of those who 
had completed the high school had voted. The figure was still 
lower among those who had attended the college but had no degree 
(60°00 per cent). The turnout figure again increased among those 
who had college degree and higher education : 84°09 per cent of them 
voted. The chi-square value of the data in table 13 is 14°562, and 
with 7 degrees of freedom, P lies between ‘02 and 05. The null 
hypothesis thus stands rejected. 
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TABLE 13 
Education and Voting Turnout: Urban Women 
Level of education Voted Did not vote N 
Illiterate 
Literate 0:00% 100°00% J 


Some middle school educa- 
tion or middle school 


completed 100°00 2 
High school not completed 100°00 3 
High school completed 80°00 20°00 25 
College, but no degree 60°00 40°00 5 
College degree and above 84°09 15°91 44 
Refused to disclose 100°00 2 
N., AJR. A.. - 80°00 20°00 5 


The author’s survey data revealed an interesting picture regarding 
-the relationship between education and voting turnout of the urban 
men. In fact, the educational level did not influence the turnout 
rate, because all the respondents belonging to various educational 
groups, with the sole exception of those with college degrees, voted. 


TABLE 14 


Education and Voting Turnout : Urban. Men 








Level of education Voted Did not vote N 


Illiterate - 
Literate 


Some middle school 
education or middle 


school completed 100°00% 0:00% 2 
High school not : 
completed . 10000 2 
High school completed 10000 5 
College, but no degree 100°00 l 6 
College degree and above 92°00 8:00 50 
Refused to disclose , 

N. A/R. A 10000 l 





~~ 
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The turnout figure among those who had a college-degree was 92°00 
percent. The chi-square value of the data presented in table 14 is 
1°363, and with 5 degrees of freedom, P lies between *90 and °95. The 
null hypothesis is thus retained. 


It is thus difficult to assess the role of education in determining 
the turnout figure. The present survey only clearly shows that 
abstention rate was maximum among the illiterate rural women. 


Family Income and Electoral Participation 


It is often held in the west that the more prosperous people are 
more likely to be active in politics-and to vote proportionately in 
greater numbers than the less prosperous ones. T his relationship 
has been supported by Lane, Tingsten and ‘Campbell, among many 
others.?® = 


This association has been sought to be explained through diffe- 
rent reasons. The richer persons are more likely to. come into 
contact with those who are active in politics. This is different from 
the lower status persons who tend to avoid social contacts in mixed 
groups and who generally reveal a lack of self-confidence. The more 
prosperous persons are also likely to possess those characteristics 
which facilitate comprehension of politics. For example, they are 
more likely to have gone to schools and colleges and received some 
higher education. Furthermore, the more affluent are also likely 
to have received more political stimuli through exposure to mass 
media. 


Electoral studies in India only partly support such research 
findings in'the west.2° An individual’s financial status is determined 
not only by his or her income, but also by the total i income of his or 
her family. But in this study, the researcher could not take individual 
income into consideration as the number of women, having” ah 
income of their own, was too small. The survey data did hot 
establish any- significant association between family income “and 
voting turnout. DE * 


ž | , 7 


~ 


Among the rural women, our survey did not cover any réspon- 
dent who said that the total income of her family was nil. The 
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highest turnout was found among those who had a family income of 
Rs. 2000 and above. In this group all the respondents turned out 
to vote. Turnout was lowest among those who had a family 
income of Rs. 1001-2000, leaving aside those who refused to disclose 
their income. 


TABLE 15 


Income and Voting Turnout : Rural Women 





Income Voted Did not vote N 
Rs. 51 — Rs. 150 100°00% 0:00% 6 
Rs. 151 — Rs. 250 76°92 23°08 13 
Rs, 251 — Rs. 500 84°62 15°38 ' 43 
Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 85°71 14°29 21 
Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 75°00 2500 8 
Rs. 2001 and above 100°00 4 
Refused to disclose 66°67 33°33 3 
N. A. 100°00 2 





As there were only 3 respondents in the category of those who 
refused to disclose their income, the researcher did not consider 
their case. The chi-square value of the-data presented in table 15 
is 4'027, and, with 7 degrees of freedom, P lies between ‘70 and ‘80 
The null hypothesis is retained. l 


Among the male respondents in the rural area also, there was no 
respondent whose family income was nil. The highest turnout was 
found among those who had an income of Rs. 51-150 ; among those 
who had a family income of Rs. 251- 500 and also among those 
who had a family income of Rs 1001-2000. In all these groups there 
was 100°00 per cent voting turnout. Turnout was lowest among 
those who had a family income of Rs. 2000 and above. The chi- 
square test could not establish any significant association here. 
The chi-square value of the data presented in table 16 is 7'783 and, 
with 7 degrees of freedom, P lies between *30 and ‘50. The null 
hypothesis is retained. 
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TABLE 16 - 
Income and Voting Turnout: Rural Men 
Income Voted Did not vote WN 
Rs. 51 — Rs. 150 100°00 % 0°00 % 3 
Rs. 151 — Rs. 250 88°89 ILII 18 
Rs. 251 — Rs. 500 100°00 10 
Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 95°83 4°17 24 
Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 100°00 12 
Rs. 2001 and above 80:00 20:00 ` 5 
Refused to disclose 66°67 33°33 3 
N. A. 100°00 2 








In the urban region our survey data did not reveal any consistent 
increase or decrease in voting turnout corresponding to an increase 
in income. Among the women, our survey did not cover any 
respondent who said that the total income of her family was nil or 
between Rs. 51 - Rs. 500. ` While 50°00 per cent of our respondents 
in the Rs. 501 to Rs. 1000 income group voted, the turnout rate was 
84:21 per cent in the next higher group. Voting dropped to 
72:73 per ċent in the Rs. 2001 and above group. It may reasonably 
be held that those who did not disclose their income or did not 
answer the question belonged to the high income group. Voting 
rate rose again to 86°96 per cent among them. The chi-square value 
of the data contained in table 17 is 4'390. Phere lies between 
-30 and ‘50. The null hypothesis has, therefore, to be retained. 


TABLE 17 
Income and Voting Turnout: Urban Women 








Income Voted Did not vote WN 


Rs. 51 — Rs. 150 
Rs. 151 — Rs. 250 
Rs. 251 — Rs. 500 





Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 50°00 % 50°00 % 4 
Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 84°21 15°79 19 
Rs, 2001 and above 72°73 2027 33 
Refused to disclose 86°96 13°04 23 


N. A. co 8 - 87°50 12°50 8 


a 
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Among the male respondents in the urban region, only two 
reported a family income of Rs. 51 - Rs. 150 and Rs. 151 - Rs. 250. 
These cases should not be taken into consideration as there was only ` 
one respondent in each group. All those in the Rs. 251 - Rs. 500 
and Rs. 1001 - Rs. 2000 income groups turned out to vote while 
90°91 per cent of those with a family income of Rs. 2001 and 
above voted. There were 9 respondents who refused to disclose 
their family income. Voting turnout was lowest among them: 
77°78 per cent. The chi-square value of the data presented in table 
18 is 6°316, and with 6 degrees of freedom, P lies between °30 and ‘50 
The null hypothesis is retained. Therefore the present survey shows 
that higher family income does not have any influence in determining _ 
the turnout figure. 


TABLE 18 


Income and Voting Turnout: Urban Men 








Income = Voted Did not vote N 
Rs, 51 — Rs. 150 100°00% 0-00% 1 
Rs. 151 — Rs. 250 100°00 1 
Rs. 251 — Rs. 500 100°00 3 
Rs. 501 — Rs. 1000 93:33 6°67 15 
Rs. 1001 — Rs. 2000 100°00 24 
Rs. 2001 and above ` 90°91 9:09 I] 
Refused to disclose ' TTR 2222 9 





Exposure to. Mass Media and 
Electoral Participation 


In the past two decades communication media have spread through- 
out the world. Beginning with newspapers, film and radio, then 
with television and today with computers, satellites and other sophis- 
ticated delivery systems, modern communications have been thrust 
into almost every corner of the world. 


Daniel Lerner regards the development of the mass media as the 
keystep in a society’s march from a state of traditionalism to that 
of modernity. A major thesis of Lerner’s study is that ‘thigh empa- 
thic capacity” is the predominant personal style only of the modern 
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man. Empathy is the capacity to imagine oneself in another 
person’s position ; an empathic person is psychologically mobile, he 
can identify personal opinions with public issues. One of the charac- 
teristics of this modern, empathic man is that he is a participant 
individual — he has opinions, he is a cash customer and he votes.*? 
Therefore, it may reasonably be expected that every rise in media 
exposure will be accompanied by a corresponding increase in voting 
turnout. 


We tried to assess the rate of exposure to mass media of our 
respondents by asking them six questions and then the respondents 
were divided into three ranked categories. The questions asked were : 


1 Do you generally read any newspaper or is the news- 
paper read out to you ? 


la (If yes) Is it daily ? 

2 Do you listen to the radio ? 
2a (If yes) How often ? 

3 Do you watch the T.V. ? 
3a (If yes) How often ? 


Mass media are not widespread in the rural areas. When they 
make use of media, these are likely to be radios and films which do 
not require skills of literacy. 


So far as the rural women are concerned, all of those who had 
high exposure to mass media voted. The number of the respon- 
dents scoring high rate of exposure, however, was not significant. 
There were only 5 respondents. Those who had medium exposure 
to mass media and those who had low exposure had almost the 
same rate of percentage in voting turnout. The figure was 83°33 per 
cent and 82°93 per cent respectively. 


TABLE 19 
Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Rural Women 





Degree of Exposure Voted Did not vote N 
Low - : 82'93% 17:07% 41 
Medium 83:33 16°67 24 


High 10000 5 





9 
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The association between these two variables has not been estab- 
lished here through the application of the chi-square test. The data 
of table 19 yield a chi-square value of 1'006, and with 2 degrees of 
freedom, probability lies between °50 and *70. Therefore, the- null 
hypothesis is retained. 


= However, in the case of the rural men, every rise in the exposure 
rate was followed by an increase in the rate of voting ; 100°00 per cent 
of those who scored ‘high’ had voted. They were followed by those 
who scored’ medium in exposure to mass media The figure was 
93°10 per cent. Voting turnout was lowest among those who scored 
low. It was 80°00 per cent The chi-square value of the data in 
table 20 is 6'806, and with two degrees of freedom, P lies between -02 
and ‘05. The null hypothesis is therefore rejected. Our survey 
reveals that exposure to mass media have significant association with 
voting turnout in the urban.region. 


Among the urban women, turnout rate was highest among those 
who had the maximum exposure rate. The figure was 93°02 per cent, 
while 84°62 per cent of those who scored medium had voted. 


TABLE 20 
Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Rural Men 

















Degree of Exposure Voted Did not vote N 
Low | 80:00%, 20:00% 15 
Medium 93°10 6°90 29 
High 100°00 33 

TABLE 21 


Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Urban Women 


Degree of Exposure Voted Did not vote N 
Low | 58-06%, 41-94%, 31 
Medium 84°62 15°38 13 


High 93°02 6°98 43 
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Turnout rate was lowest among those who had a low exposure 
rate. Only 58°06 per cent of them had voted. The chi-square value 
of the data presented in table 21 is 13°678, and with 2 degrees of 
freedom, P lies between ‘001 and ‘005. Therefore, the null hypo- 
thesis is to be rejected. l 


Among the male respondents also, every rise in the rate of 
media exposure was followed by an increase in the percentage of 
voting turnout. As expected, the voting rate was maximum among 
those who had the maximum exposure. It was 96°36 per cent. They 
were followed by those who had medium exposure scores (87°50 per 
cent). The turnout figure was lowest among those who scored 
low (66°67 per cent). 


TABLE 22 


Media Exposure and Voting Turnout : Urban Men 





Degree of Exposure Voted Did not vote N 
Low 66°67% 33°33% 3 
Medium 87°50 12°50 8 
High 96°36 3°64 55 





However, it is to be noted that the number of the respondents 
scoring low exposure rate was only 3. The chi-square value of the 
data being 5'070 and the degree of freedom being 2, probability 
lies between ‘05 and ‘10. Therefore, the null hypothesis is almost 
rejected. Thus the present study reveals that, with the sole exception 
of rural woinen, exposure to mass media was positively associated 
with the voting turnout rate. 


Throughout this study the author sought to understand the 
degree of electoral participation by women of West Bengal. Such 
a study cannot, obviously, establish a general theory of political 
behaviour of women, but may contribute to promote the establish- 
ment of a theory which can have extensive application. 
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SOVIET SOCIALISM AND THE QUESTION OF 
DEMOCRACY IN RECENT TIMES 


SOBHANLAL DATTA GUPTA 


‘THE QUESTION OF democracy in the context of socialism has been on 
the agenda ever since the emergence of marxism. The founders of 
marxism, and more particularly Lenin, insisted that for socialism to 
continue its long march in history the premium would have to be put 
.on the conscious involvement of the masses in the political process 
of-socialism. However, the fact remains that the success of socialism 
on the economic front has not been necessarily matched by the 
flourishing of democracy on the political front in the Soviet Union, 
for instance, even after sixty years of revolution. Consequently, the 
crucial political question that Soviet socialism has to confront today 
centres around the precise working out of the meaning of democracy. 
It is now being openly acknowledged that many of the ailments 
that Soviet socialism is suffering from are rooted in the neglect of 
the question of democracy and that they can be settled only with 
reference to this issue. An inquiry into this problem leads one to a 
somewhat unexplored theoretical terrain, since this has nothing 
to do with any pluralistic restructuration of political power, as 
recommended by the ideologues of liberal democracy. The follow- 
ing issues may, therefore, be considered. 


Contradictions under Socialism 


Issue One While in a liberal democracy the question of democrati- 
zation of the political order is inseparably associated with the issue 
of legitimacy, its real effect is that of domination. Under liberalism, 
the exercise in democracy is a necessity in order to neutralize people’s 
perception of capitalism as a socio-political system. Here democracy 
being a formal process, it successfully keeps the masses away from 
the power structure, and this leads to two opposite, yet simultaneous, 
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effects : one, the masses are kept away from the real political process 
and their understanding of the politics of capitalism is blurred ; two, 
this legitimizes the position of the authority (in the typical Weberian 
sense) that rules the people. 


The perspective of socialism, however, is entirely different. Its 
survival and advance is inseparably related to its ability to make the 
people consciously involved in the political process, and to enable 
them to be constantly identified with the spirit of socialist ideology. 
' It is through the deepening of this process that socialist democracy 
makes its strides. The contrasting perspectives underlying the two 
systems has been admirably summed up by Glezerman : 


Whereas capitalism cannot exist without suppressing the 
political activity of the working people, communism cannot 
function normally otherwise than by stimulating the activity 
of the masses and drawing them into deciding all affairs of 
society and the state.* 


This involves identification of the appropriate mechanisms facilita- 
ting political participation of the people in socialism. 


Issue Two Economic stability of socialism does not necessarily make 
socialism a politically perfect system. On the contrary, as recent 
reports suggest, to overcome economic stagnation political invigora- 
tion of the system through massive and conscious participation of 
the masses has become an important precondition. This brings in the 
question of placing politics in command under socialism. Theoreti- 
cally, this involves consideration of the importance of superstructure 
in socialism, which may not necessarily correspond to the economic 
base. The mechanisms of democratizing socialism, therefore, con- 
stitute an autonomous political process within the basic framework 
‘of socialist economy. 


Issue Three The question of democracy under socialism is associated 
with the problem of contradictions under socialism. The lack of 
people’s political involvement is quite often a result of the failure to 
identify and resolve contradictions many of which are rooted in the 
subjective errors and shortcomings of political leadership. The 
resolution of these contradictions is inseparably connected with 
the political question of expansion of democracy. This requires 
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elaboration, since the question of contradictions under socialism 
has, in recent years, been a centre of interesting debate in the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe. 


As early as 1972 Glezerman, of the Soviet Union, opened the 
debate” in World Marxist Review, sparking off a discussion the rele- 
vance of which seems to be even more valid today. A review of this 
debate shows that at least two crucial issues were identified In the 
first place, Glezerman pointed out® that objective conditions of 
socialism provided the opportunity to resolve contradictions of the 
‘system without social conflicts, admitting that contradictions under, 
socialism might result from the gap between the growing aspiration 
of the people and the inability of the system to cope with them. At 
the same time, he warned that while objective conditions merely 
provided the possibility of settling the contradictions, how this 
possibility is utilized would depend on appropriate organizing activity 
and the correct methods of handling the contradictions. Otherwise, 
growing contradictions might produce social conflicts even under 
socialism. This position was endorsed by B Zaharescu (Rumania) 
and L Nagy (Hungary), while W Eichhorn and G Stieler (GDR) 
expressed a different opinion. The latter argued‘ that while subjective 
errors might certainly give rise to contradictions, they were, in effect, 
rooted in the objective conditions. Disagreeing with this attempt to 
underplay the subjective shortcomings, Zaharescu’ and Nagy® 
stressed that the possibility of emergence of antagonistic contradic- 
tions, arising out of wrong policy of the party, should be seriously 
considered, since this had happened in history (i.e., in Hungary, 
in 1956). 


` A 


| Secondly, it was concluded that the nature of contradiction 
(antagonistic or non-antagonistic) did not necessarily coincide with 
the form of resolving the contradictions. Glezerman argued’ that 
contradiction not antagonistic by nature might be aggravated by 
serious mistakes of party leadership, leading thereby to its resolution 
through social conflicts and explosions even under socialism. Nagy 
pointed out,® on the basis of the Hungarian experience, that antago- 
nistic contradiction between Kulaks and poor peasants could be 
resolved through collectivization of agriculture in a non-antagonistic 
manner, as distinct from the Soviet experience in.the 30s. In other 
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words, the exact form that the resolution of contradictions would 
assume was conditioned by the extent of conformity of the subjective 
factor to the objective conditions. 


This leads one to make two observations. First, it is to be 
admitted that, unlike a capitalist society, antagonistic contradictions 
are not endemic to socialism in the sense that they are not objec- 
tively rooted in a stable socialist system after the class enemies have 
been successfully routed. There may, of course, remain individual 
opposition to socialism, but the victory of socialist production rela- 
tions nullifies the possibility of a class opposition. Secondly, the 
non-antagonistic contradictions under socialism, unless properly 
identified and resolved, may develop into antagonistic contradic- 
tions, leading thereby to the possibility of conflicts and explosive 
situations. 


It is precisely in this context that the question of democracy 
becomes all the more important. The inability of the party leader- 
ship to grasp the aspirations of the people, corruption, inefficiency 
and bureaucratic practices inside the party, its reluctance to mobilize 
and intolerance to involve the masses in the everyday administration 
and political life of socialism, its failure to ideologically mould the 
consciousness of the masses in the spirit of communist morality lead 
to the crystallization of a cluster of contradictions ‘between the 
thrust of the activity of the party and that of the people. If they 
remain ignored, the gulf between the party and the masses continues 
to widen and eventually the discontent of the people explodes 
in full blast, precipitating a political crisis. 


On this point, the Soviet scholars appear to be divided.?° While 
Kosolapov? explains the emergence of such antagonistic contradic- 
tions by blaming individuals or groups of people who are guided by 
egoistic interests in opposition to the interests of society as a whole, 
an altogether different opinion is voiced by Butenko. Agreeing with 
Kosolapov that such contradictions are non-class in nature, he, 
however, squarely blames the party leadership for its inability to live 
with the masses and, consequently, for provoking socio-political 
conflicts which tend to grow into a political crisis and then mature 
into a counter-revolution. Citing the instances of what happened in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland, he observes, 

10 
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To go back to the nature of what happened in Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, one should see that in each 
instance the mistakes and distortions, of which the ruling 
parties and political authorities were guilty, caused deforma- 
tions of socialism, simultaneously provoking discontent 
among the masses. That discontent developed into political 
crises and socio-political conflicts which the internal and 
external enemies of socialism sought to direct towards the 
restoration of the capitalist order, i.e, to effect a counter- 
revolutionary coup.** (emphasis added). 


This prompts one to conclude, first, that conflicts and antago- 
nisms are neither germane to socialism nor are they directed against 
socialism as a political system in theory. What they do express is 
the people’s disapproval of the methods of political leadership and 
thereby some of the political practices of socialism.*® This refutes 
the claim of the western scholars (i.e. Aron, Birnbaum) that, since 
the masses are critical of socialism in principle, socialism is as 
undesirable as capitalism and that the source and nature of conflicts 
in the two systems are primarily identical. Secondly, conflicts and 
crises of socialism are very largely results of the failure of the party 
to observe democratic norms in the functioning of the system and 
they can be settled by effecting appropriate changes in the leadership 
and policy of the party. In other words, unlike capitalism, antago- 
nistic contradictions under socialism are not necessarily beyond 
redemption provided, however, the magnitude of the problem is 
properly felt without losing time. 


Now that it has been admitted by the CPSU leadership in the 
post-Brezhnev period that many of these problems are plaguing the 
Soviet system for quite some time, the question as to how they are 
sought to be solved has acquired deep significance. A Jook at the 
shifts in the CPSU’s policy enables one to identify the following 
measures : (a) emphasizing the need of the working people to be 
consciously involved in the political life of the country ; (b) empha- 
sizing the need of effecting radical shifts in the organizational work 
of the party and bridging up the gulf between the party and the 
masses ; and (c) emphasizing the need of ideological moulding of 
people’s consciousness, enabling them to be consciously identified 
with the spirit and mission of communism. These questions may 
now be considered in the following sections. 
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It is now being acknowledged that much of the stagnation which 
characterizes the Soviet system today is the consequence of lack of 
the desired level of people's involvement in the political life of the 
country. Hence the main thrust of the party’s activity is directed 
towards intensifying the contact between the party and the masses. 
The idea was strongly emphasized by Andropov in his address to the 
Central Committee in 1982, when he said, 


...it is necessary to stimulate the activity of the mass of the 
working people. Today this is a most important task of Party 
Committees, of the Soviets, and of trade-union and Komso- 
mol bodies. The Party’s idea, plan and slogans, as we know 
become a material force when they gain a grip on the 
masses .. And this means that it is essential to continue 
developing socialist democracy in its broadest possible sense, 
i.e., to secure the increasingly more active participation of 
the mass of the working people in managing state and public 
affairs.* ¢ 


This, it is argued, has to be manifest in the form of “taking 
counsel with the working people”, and in valuing highly “‘the frank- 
ness and clarity of the judgements, well-founded in living experience, 
of the working man.”!*® While emphasizing the importance of being 
engaged in ‘‘frank, businesslike and ‘constructive conversation 
with the masses,” it was stressed in a meeting of the Central Commi- 
ttee in 1984 that the executive personnel must regularly report to the 
population about their work and the mass media would have to play 
a key role in involving working people in the discussion and solution 
of the central problems of Soviet society. This would mean a 
systematic study of public opinion and a considerate attitude to 
letters addressed to the party by the working people, which 
constitutes a form of expression of popular initiative.*® 


These ideas have now. been incorporated in the amended edition 
of the programme of the CPSU, as adopted by the 27th Congress 
in 1986. In chapter IV, part II of the programme it has been 
stated that the soviets would have to act as vital organs of expre- 
ssion of the interests of the working people in different spheres 
of administration. Moreover, the elected deputes would have to 
account for their performance and, where necessary, they might be 
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recalled even before the expiry of their term. The 27th Congress 
has further stressed the fact that the local soviets must be empow-. 
ered with greater autonomy and they would have to serve as one of 
the most effective means of mobilizing the masses for accelerating 
the country’s socioeconomic development. It has been officially 
admitted in the Congress that departmentalism, inefficiency, red 
tapism, and indifference to the people today largely characterize the 
working of-the government in the Soviet Union and one of the main 
reasons contributing to this phenomenon has been identified as the 
slackening of control over the activity of the apparatus by the 
working people, the Soviets themselves, and public organizations.*7 


Consequently, role of work operatives, operating in all spheres of 
life, has been emphasized with a view to exercising ‘direct democracy’, 
involving “direct participation by the popular masses in the elabora- 
tion, adoption and execution of governmental and other decisions.” 1 
Besides this, the trade unions, the YCL (Young Communist League), 
the Komsomols have been asked to step up their activities, since 
in many cases they have been found to be lacking in militancy and 
resolve when it comes to defending the working people’s legitimate 
interests. And all these, it has been stressed, have to be given 
wide publicity despite the fact that those who have grown used to 
doing slipshod work and practising deception would feel awkard 
when their activities would be published.*® p 


Party Reorganization 


The style of functioning of the party has also come in for serious 
criticism, since the organic link between the party and the people 
appears to have snapped in. many instances. Bureaucratism, insensi- 
tiveness to people’s interests, corruption in organizational work have 
been some of the symptoms of this phenomenon. To overcome these 
problems, the party has been asked to evolve appropriate mechanisms 
whereby it would be able to detect changes in.the mood of the masses 
and to make in-depth study of their needs and interests. These 
involve, according to the Central Committee, taking into considera- 
tion speeches and letters of the working people, questions put to 
propagandists etc. and it has been estimated that interesting 
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experience of such work has been witnessed in Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia, Georgia, Latvia, Uzbekistan and a number of regional 
committees of the party in the RSFSR and Ukraine.*° 


The contact between the party and the masses has weakened 
particularly because of erosion of democratic norms within the 
party. The question came up for serious consideration in a meeting 
of the Central Committee in April 1985. It was stressed that 
in the name of party unity and discipline a tendency to evade 
and suppress criticism and self-criticism had emerged and this must 
give way to the spirit of fostering party democracy. It was argued, 
for instance, that henceforth it would be an important responsibility 
of the party committees to oversee the regular holding of sessions 
of primary units of the. party in a spirit of frank self-criticism. 
In particular, emphasis was laid on the need of each party member 
to openly express his opinion and criticism, if any, without his voice 
being suppressed in. the party meetings. It would be expected, the 
meeting stressed, that the leading personnel, the members of the 
Central Committee, the heads of ministries and departments would 
take a direct and active part in the meetings of primary organizations 
of the party.?* 


The style of party work has come under severe criticism in 
the 27th Congress. Jt was pointed out in the Report of the Central 
‘Committee that in many instances collective decisions of the party 
were being overruled or were not implemented by individual leaders 
occupying influential positions This happened, for example, in the 
Kirghizian Communist Party. Refering to the Moscow city party’s 
organizational work, it was stated that there the leadership, for quite 
some time, allowed itself to be guided by complacence and a spirit of 
exaggerated success of party work, underestimating major lapses in 
its work, among the people. The problem assumed serious 
proportions in the Uzbek Communist Party where the leadership 
tried to bluff the people, through empty rhetorics, and by suppress- 
‘ing the voices of criticism. This violation of party democracy led to 
development of trends inside the party which were violative of 
communist morality, é.g., bribery, nepotism and disregard for 
socialist legality. The reason for all these negative phenomena was 
stated to be the fact that for some time some republics, territories, 
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regions and cities were virtually placed out of bounds to criticism. 
This leads to bureaucratism, arrogance and eventual snapping of 
contact with the people. Citing certain cases (e.g., Alma-Ata), it was 
stated in the Report that a number of senior officials, found to have 
made open breach with democratic norms, had to be discharged 
from their posts and éxpelled from the party.?2 


Interestingly, it was. reported in a meeting of the Central 
Committee held after the 27th Congress that while this emphasis on 
democratization of party life was yielding results, there also were 
trends which tried to scuttle this initiative. Instances were cited (e.g., 
Tashkhent City Party Committee) where the local leadership in 
its reluctance to maintain contact with the people was interested in 
discharging its responsibilities through the medium of paper-work 
and administrative fiats.: It was particularly . emphasized in the 
Report that this mentality had led to expulsion of honest workers 
from the party for criticism of party bureaucracy.2* 


_ This emphasis on revamping the style of party work is under- 
standable, But the question that agitates one’s mind is this : why is 
it that even after the formal denunciation of Stalin’s “personality 
cult’’, a real collective leadership, with jts moorings rooted in the 
consciousness of the people, is yet to.take shape in the Soviet Union ? 
One commentator is perhaps right in suggesting?‘ that while the 
possibility of violation of socialist’ democracy may arise out of 
objective circumtances (e.g., the early years of Soviet power in Stalin’s 
time), the actual infringements spring from subjective causes (e.g., 
Stalin’s authoritarian personality about which Lenin Warned). In the 
Soviet Union, too, it appears that the political leadership in the last 
two decades has been blinded by a feeling of false optimism about 
the success of socialism, generating thereby a tendency that un- 
abashedly eulogises the party and undermines the initiative of the 
people. It ‘is this subjective perception of socialism that has in 
‘a way contributed’ to stagnation and decay of party work; leading 
eventually-to erosion of democratic norms and the crystallization of 
bureaucratism. Consequently, the spirit of self-criticism, so much 
emphasized by Lenin, has given way to complacence, leading thereby 
to intolerance of criticism at different levels of party 'Iéadership. 
Corruption, inefficiency and all related vices on the :one’ hatid, and 
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the gradual weakening of contact between the party and the people 
on the: other, have been the logical outgrowth of this tendency, 
making the system critically ill. That this has severaly impaired 
the credibility of the system and that the historical need of the hour 
is invigoration of the entire style of party work through continuous 
self-criticism has been stated by Gorbachev in a recent speech after 
the 27th Congress : 


We are sometimes asked : Haven’t we gone too far, in our 
criticism, aren’t we thus giving food for anti-communist pro- 
paganda ? We are positive that we haven’t gone too far in 
this. Both Karl Marx and Viladimir Lenin taught that an 
indispensable condition for a revolutionary party’s success is 
its critical attitude to its performance. We have sought 
to follow this behest and won the unreserved backing of 
the communists and all people... There is also another 
important area of our work. The political system of socia- 
lism offers the working people broad possibilities to take 
part in administering public affairs. It should be admitted, 
however, that it is not always that these possibilities are 
used to the full. The reasons are the manifestations of 
formalism, a propensity to ostentation, red tape and smug 
complacency. The party has adopted a course of doing 

, decisively away with them. further upgrading Soviet demo- 
cracy, and promoting the people’s socialist self-govern- 
ment .:. We link all these processes with a serious re-organi- 
sation of the party’s own work, vigorous quest, innovation, 
overcoming of, the infallibility complex, close touch with 
the masses, broad publicity, and unity of work and deed— 
these are the demands made today on the style of work of 
the party ‘organisations and on every communist, irrespec- 
tive of his post?*. 


The Ideological Question 


i 


The ‘process of fostering socialist democracy, however, is unthink- 
able: without a corresponding feedback on the ideological level, In a 
way, the -interrelation‘between politics and ideology constitutes an 
autonomous process within socialism’s superstructure, and this is not 
always’ necessarily a reflection of the economic base of socialism. In 
fact, it is quite possible that the economic growth of socialism would 
largely depend:on movements in the superstructure. The inability to 
appreciate this importance of superstructure in socialism leads to 
crude distortions of: the problem.: There are- scholars** who put 
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forward the argument that since Soviet economy has failed to deliver 
the goods and that its performance is rather dismal, that is why the 
Kremlin leadership has placed the superstructure (=ideology) before 
base (=production), and thereby it strives to legitimize political 
domination by camouflaging its real intentions through the smoke- 
screen of ideology. Distortion of a different shade is expressed in 
the opinion®* that Andropov and Chernenko warned against 
exclusive reliance on ideological indoctrination to shape popular 
attitudes, since non-performance of the Soviet system was largely 
rooted in faulty economic planning and administration. The 
facts, however, are different. It was during the brief period of 
Andropov and Chernenko that the ideological question was consi- 
dered emphatically, and that too primarily with reference to the 
deepening of socialism’s politics (=democracy), and rather tangen- 
tially to the question of economy. 


Since man constitutes both the means and the goal of socialism, 
ideology and politics are dialectically intertwined in  socialism’s 
superstructure. Consequently, just as ideological invigoration of 
consciousness is necessary, deepening people’s involvement in the 
politics of socialism, conversely, the quality of political involvement 
will shape the ideas that socialism professes. An examination may 
now be made of the two elements in this dialectic. A major factor 
explaining the apathy for involvement in building’ of socialism has 
been identified as the growth of parasitic mentality characterizing 
certain sections of Soviet society. As the consolidation of socialism 
has brought in its trait a sense of security,:this has given rise to a 
trend which suggests that economic demands of the individual are to 
be considered without reference to the principle of socialist distri- 
bution. Evidently, this is an attitude that treats the demands of the 
individual in isolation from his contribution to production, leading 
thereby to violation of the basic principle of socialism. It is 
precisely because of these reasons, Andropov pointed out, that the 
Soviet society today has to face the problem of ‘unearned incomes, 
so-called rolling stones, shirkers, slackers, and bad workmen ‘who in 
effect sponge on society and live off the masses of conscientious 
workers.’’?® It is for countering this crass individualism that 
ideological moulding of consciousness in the spirit of communist 
values has become so much necessary. This alone can make the 
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individual conscious of his role in socialism and can thereby make 
him aware of the interests of society. Accordingly, the party has 
been asked to gear up its ideological work,?® particularly among 
young people. It has been stated with frankness that the present 
young generation in the USSR has, by and large, been affected by 
consumerist, egoistic scale of values, the probable reason being that 
it has been brought up in an atmosphere of economic stability, free 
from crisis, war and revolution. The Young Communist League, the 
Komsomols, ‘all ‘mass fronts of the party as well as the party 
veterans who have passed through the fires of revolution have been 
asked to train the young in the spirit of communism, keeping 
in mind the demands of the new generation ‘and their mental 
framework.®° 


No less complex is the problem of making people conscious of 
the goals of communism by drawing them politically in the process 
of socialism’s forward march. . This involves the question of deepen- 
ing the interaction between the individual’s scale of values and the 
ethical goals of communism, since, after all, the creation of a new 
man is socialism’s ultimate goal. This means, in other words, 
inculcating in him a sense of commitment, and this gives him 
the desired political identity whereby he can be made aware of the 
communist ideal. This is a problem of transformation of the 
consciousness of the individual where ideology and politics coalesce, 
aiming at a fusion of labour and ethics. This would usher in 
a new level of cultural consciousness, leading to the rise of the 
communist man. That the main thrust of ideological work of the 
party would have to be oriented in this direction was summed up by 
Andropov, when he said in a meeting with party veterans, “It means 
raising the people’s culture systematically making every person a 
politically active — Yes, comrades, without fail, a politically aware,— 
participant in our public life.’’*? 


This involves the problem of generating a new quality of morality, 
and thereby a new way of life, the complexity of which is primarily 
rooted in the superstructure of socialism, since this is a question of 
breaking the barriers of cultural consciousness. Among the Soviet 
scholars, however, there appears to be dispute on this question. 
While one opinion®* interprets the problem primarily on the super- 
structural level, there are others who believe®*® that the quality of 
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life to be attained would be largely determined by the quantitative 
extension of the material ( =economic ).base of socialism. This 
reductionist attempt ‘to understand the problems of superstructure 
with reference to the base is a reflection of positivist thinking as 
against the more complex approach of analysing the problem in 
terms of the dialectic of the superstructure. 


The problem of involving the people in the building of socialism 
in the Soviet Union has thus brought into focus certain topical issues 
concering socialist democracy which are of crucial theoretical and ideo- 
logical importance. The questions raised require to be treated without 
any trapping of dogmatism, since their angularities remain somewhat 
unexplored. The outcome of this excrcise would be eagerly awaited. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Moin Shakir, STATE: AND POLITICS IN CONTEMPORARY 
INDIA, Aani Publications, New Delhi, 1986, 207 pp., Rs. 90°00. 


Professor Shakir is well known for his keen interest in Indian 
politics — its specificities — more particularly, its minority problems. 
In the book under review he has related his analysis of such 
specificities and peculiarities involving religion, caste and communal 
structures and consciousness to social reality, having indicated its 
nature and process. That he is a keen and perceptive observer of 
Indian politics is evident from the various facts and the data he has 
gathered from the different parts of the Indian society. He has not 
heaped up facts like a crass empiricist but has drawn out their 
non-apparent implications by placing them suitably into an analytical 
framework. 


In the first chapter entitled ‘Political Power and Classes’ the author 
has clarified his theoretical framework and its suitability for 
explaining the Indian situation. In the second chapter he has 
made an endeavour to determine the class character of the Indian 
state mainly by, indicating that the state serves the interests of 
the propertied classes in society’ (p. 33) or the ‘bourgeoisie landlords’ 
(p. 54). In this endeavour the author has taken the analysis of 
Mandel as a guiding framework not from Mandel’s book directly but 
from the writings of Boris Frankel (pp. 33-4, 55). Though Mandel 
has used his- analysis to prove the class character of the western 
capitalist states, Shakir has used the same to prove that the 
state in India serves the interests of three propertied classes, 
namely, metropolitan bourgeoisie, Indian bourgeoisie and the 
landlords (p. 47). Whether such assertion indicates the mixed 
character of the Indian state is not clear enough. In his opinion 
government policies have fostered the growth of capitalism both in 
agriculture (p. 44) and in industry (pp. 44-6) and the capitalist 
context and the overall capitalist relations have constituted such 
a compelling structure that ‘the state managers and the ruling class’ 
[here he has not used the word classes] ‘cannot exist independently’ 
(p. 47). The author appears to have resisted the natural conclusion, 
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which follows logically from these assertions, from teing stated 
categorically in this chapter (may te out of some concern not 
academically connected with the present subject), although he has 
failed to do the same in chapter IH where he has categorically stated 
that the ‘Indian state is a capitalist state’ (p. 83). But this assertion 
-has not been made the basis of all the analyses made in different 
chapters of the book. _ 


The whole trouble seems to have cropped up partly from his 
notion of landlordism which extends like a thematic thread through 
different chapters (see pp. 13, 17 in chap. I, pp. 43, 51 in chap. 
II, p. 93 in chap. HI and pp. 180, 183 in chap. VI). This is not 
unwarranted as this notion is crucially important in all the aspects of 
Indian politics. And it is because of such theoretical importance 
that its meaning and significance have to be precisely stated. But 
whether that.has been done is a moot point. 


In the first chapter, indicating the role of the colonial ruler 
the author observes: ‘Notwithstanding its limited “progressive 
role” the British colonialists preserved the landlords’ rule over the 
peasants almost everywhere or, as the supreme landowner exacting 
landtax, directly from the peasants (pp. 13-4, 134)? As the word 
‘preservation’ means preservation of a pre-existing system or structure 
or an entity, the preservation of landlords’ rule by the British 
colonialist means the preservation of the landlords’ rule in the same 
form with the same content as it had been existing prior to the 

‘advent of the British colonialists, because the author has nowhere 
mentioned preservation in a modified form. 


Though the author has indicated the development of capitalism 
<in the countryside. (p. 17) and of a new landowning class (pp. 43-4), 
‘he has not indicated the process of transformation of the British- 
made landlord class and the British-preserved feudatories (in a 
- modified form)- after independence. The abolition of British- 
. made Jandlordism — or the system ‘of intermediaries cannot be 
‘ questioned, although it may not result in the reduction of inequality 
‘of landholding (D -Thorner, The Shaping of Modern India, 
- pp: 159-61). The weak nativé feudal states’ ‘preserved by the 
British could not resist the liquidative absorption process started 
after independence’ (Kosambi, pp..21-2 n.). Instead‘ of indicating 
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such process of liquidative transformation and their effects 
in the sphere of control over the state-apparatus by such 
forces, the author has indicated the persistence of such forces 
with as much vitality and strength of its own as to compel the 
capitalists of free India to share the state-power with such forces by 
‘forming ‘bourgeois-landlord combine’ (p. 93). What is more, he 
has not only indicated the simple persistence of such forces but 
asserted that such forces have consolidated their sway (pp. 17, 43) 
after independence. 


Such sharing ‘of power by the landlords at the level of the 
political superstructure has to be linked with the relevant mode of 
‘production supposed to exist within the society. But the author has 
“not clearly indicated which mode of production — the precapitalist 
‘or capitalist—is dominant in the countryside requiring its representa- 
tion in the political superstructure, though he has spoken of the 
existence of several modes of production (p. 32). 


This coexistence of several modes of production seems to have 
created the second problem for the author, because such coexistence 
makes the characterization , of a ‘state difficult if one does not 
pay attention to the theory of the modes of production and the 
dominant mode of production as its corollary (Poulantzas, Political 
Power and Social classes, p. i5)., Such theories do not make 
any untenable extension of Marx’s analysis, because Marx himself 
indicated ‘the remnants of pre-capitalist modes of production 
alongside the incompletely developed capitalist modes of production 
in continental western Europe (Capital, vol. I, p.9). Even in ‘England, i 
the ‘classic’ ground of capitalist development, (ibid., p. 8) how. 
the whole business of government had been allowed to remain ‘the 
guaranteed domain of landed aristocracy’ by the bourgeoisie in order ` 
to gain ‘political. recognition as the ruling class? was indicated by 
Marx (cited in Miliband, Marxism and Politics, p.,70)., But despite 
the coexistence of several modes of .production, in Marx’s opinion, 
‘There is in every social formation a particular branch of production 
which determines the position and importance of all others, and the 
relations obtaining in this branch accordingly determine the relations 
of all other branches as well.’ (A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy, p. 212). 
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_It is such a branch of, production or the dominant mode of 
production which determines the position and importance of all 
others and thus determines the class character of a state (ibid , p. 113). 
Such a theory of the modes of production that includes the concept 
of the dominant mode of production, is more applicable to the third 
world countries where different modes of production coexist. But 
Professor Shakir has made no endeavour in the book under review to 
identify the dominant mode of production in India with a view 
to characterizing the Indian state on the basis of such dominant mode 
of production. 


Though the author has rightly acknowledged that ‘the 
relationship between these classes [that is metropolitan bourgeoisie, 
Indian bourgeoisie and the Jandlords] and the state managers is 
a complex one’ (pp. 47-9), he appears to have laid more emphasis on 
the unity. and uniformity of interests and views of these propertied 
classes and between these classes and the state managers of the 
ruling party (pp. 15, 47, 183) and under-emphasized the essentiality 
‘of mediation and reconciliation functions of the Indian state for 
which it requires autonomy. That, in spite of such autonomy and 
temporary differences: between the state-managers and the dominant 
class or any of its fraction, the Indian state subserves the general and 
long-term interests of such .class ‘had to be indicated with facts 
and data. That the general belief of such autonomy among the 
people perpetuates the stability of the politico-economic system has 
also to be established. The author has not indicated this mediation 
and reconciliation functions of the, Indian state and its autonomy and 
the screening function of such autonomy Instead, he has asserted 
that ‘such influence and control’, as the propertied classes exercise, 
‘more often than not, reduces the government into ‘a committee 
for managing the common affairs”? of the ruling class’ (p. 47). That 
such influence of different propertied classes having ‘anatagonistic 
interests’ (pp. 19, 191) may -sometimes pull the state authority in 
apposite directions has been left out of consideration. Such analyses 
may.be said to have assumed that ‘class power.is automatically tran- 
slated into state power’ (Miliband, Marxism and Politics, pp. 67-8). 


That the ‘state is the “instrument” of the “ruling class”, because 


given its insertion in the capitalist mode of production it cannot 
12 
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` be anything else’ (ibid., pp. 72-3), has to be established with facts and 
‘data in the case of India. But in doing so one should not ‘deprive 
-the “agents” of any freedom of choice and manoeuver’ and thus turn 
‘them into the bearers of objective forces which they are unable to 

affect’ (ibid., p. 73). í ; 


t Though itie author’s analysis in respect of the foreign capital has 
indicated its staggering magnitude and increasing inflow (rp. 46-7, 
.191), he has not pointed out the important fact that little foreign 
investment has been allowed to be made in the field of producer’s 
goods. | So the core industrial sector still remains largely free from 
“foreign control (Bettelheim, India Independent, pp. 64-5). Along with 
' the inflow of foreign capital into India one may indicate the outflow 
of Indian capital, technical know-how, loans, grants and services to 
underdeveloped countries, as Srikant Dutt did (Srikant Dutt, India, 
‘and the Third World ) to get a fuller view of India’s capitalist nature. 
The class nature Of the state manifests itself not only internally but 
“also in its external ba i The author has not hignlighteg this 


“aspect. 


~“ y 


It has to. be admitted that Professor Shakir fis made an earnest 
‘endeavour to make contributions towards an. understanding of the 
phenomena -of ‘religion,- caste and.communalism in Indian -politics. 
. Both chapters V and. VI, and. partly chapter IV, have been devoted to 
.the analysis of these phenomena. In the first place, the author -has 
not considered..these phenomena as characteristic of developed 
capitalist systems.and as global ones. These are regarded as only 
.peculiar to the Indian politics having their origins in the colontal 
politics and supportive ‘roots in the ‘unique capitalist development in 
: the country’ (p. 134). Tracing the root’ of communalism and-casteism 
having religious background, the author observes : ‘The incomplete- 
ness of anti-feudal revolution helps in the persistence of bacxward- 
ness, in which region finds a fertile soil to grow (p. I 


- In chapter m the nthöi has highlighted the -basic features 
, of Indian executive in the context of the debate on changing the `- 
form of the government, the real character of the judiciary and 
„the nature of the coercive authority and its tremendous. expansion 
` (p. 63). The author has rightly pointed out that by raising issue of 
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changing the form of the government some people are diverting the 
attention of the public from the essence or contents of the present 
capitalist state — as the institution essential for the production 
and reproduction of the conditions for the production and reproduc- 
tion of the forces and relations of capitalist mode of production 
(p. 73). 


The author has rightly indicated that the ‘various agencies of the 
government created by the Constitution could absorb the economic 
antagonisms and shocks of the class society. This arrangement 
proved immensely useful in achieving consensus and legitimacy, 
through constitutionalism, for class hegemony in the system’ (p. 75). 
So the protection of such constitutionalism by the judiciary reveals 
the true nature of its role. 


For various reasons the locus of actual power in the government 
has shifted completely from the legislature, and partly from the 
party running the government, largely to the executive making the 
latter less careful in respect of its responsibility (Mandel, The 
Marxist Theory of the State, pp. 32-3). This, in the opinion of the 
author, reduces the legitimacy of the system and increases the 
requirement of the application of force with the increasing incidence 
of accumulation (p. 83). 


In chapter IV the author has made an interesting analysis of the 
‘dynamics of democratic institutions which motivate the underprivi- 
leged classes to extend their ‘‘support” to a government which cannot 
emancipate them from bondage and servitude’ (p. 101) because 
of its capacity to manipulate consent of such people by creating 
‘illusions in the minds of the underprivileged sections relating to 
their welfare’ (pp. 109, 113), and by playing on their caste and 
community (based on religion or language) consciousness (pp. 110-1). 


As the author argues, democracy ts ‘best suited to sustaining the 
capitalist system in economically advanced and less advanced 
countries’ (p. 101). This holds good in case of advanced capitalist 
countries and also in case of less advanced countries provided demo- 
cratic government can be stabilized there. But the stability of such 
government is threatend by the people who suffer most from such 
less advancement or development and voice their grievance. ‘In such 
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circumstances’ as Cardoso observés, “the dominant classes cannot 
maintain their power without open military intervention and 
supports’ (‘On the characterization of the Authoritarian Regimes in 
Latin America’, p. 55). It is under such circumstances that the 
democratic governmental apparatus has to be dismantled.in most of 
the less developed countries. 


‘As regards the pérformance ‘of the left parties in’ power the 
author observes : ‘They have also adopted and strictly implemented 
the policy of never using police ‘and- military to suppress popular 
mass struggles of workers, peasants, youths, students and democratic 
sections’ (p. 125). Such categorical statement cannot, probabiy, be 
substantiated in all cases. a 
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Amiya Kumar Samanta, LEFT EXTREMIST MOVEMENT IN 
WEST BENGAL’: AN EXPERIMENT IN ARMED AGRARIAN 
STRUGGLE, Firma KLM, Calcutta, 1984, xii+361 pp., Rs. 120°00. 
The . Naxalite: Movement which started in a few pockets of the 
Terai region in West Bengal in 1967 immediately after the United 
Front Government had come to power, became a focal point of 
controversy and fierce political action during the major part of 
the late 60s and early 70s not only in; West Bengal but throughout 
India. A debate which was initially confined within the CPI(M) over 
the strategy and ‘tactics of political line and about the class composi- 
tion of Indian’ society was soon given the’ shape of a’ political 
ideology. The-‘CPI(ML) was born in 1969 branding the other 
two communist parties as révisionists. It pledged to initiate agrarian 
revolution with the help of an underground organization principally 
through a campaign of secret annihilation of the enemy which 
culminated in the slogan of their leader “one who has not smeared 
his hand with the blood of class enemy is not a true communist.” 
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The ‘movement’ really spread like a quickfire in different parts 
of India, a few concentrated zones of party activists were created, 
which the party claimed to be ‘liberated zones’, the ‘People’s Libera- 
tion Army’ was claimed to have been born with the snatching of a few 
rifles from the police in a remote village in Bihar and party leaders 
and activists were beginning.with the hope of turning the decade into 
a ‘decade of liberation’. But everything went wrong with the party 
soon- after — its leadeis started a campaign of mutual vilification. 
Annihilation of class enemies soon turned into a programme of 
annihilation of political rivals including those within the party. 
China became increasingly critical of the party line and the 
underground activists became disillusioned. By the end of 1972 
almost all the important leaders were either killed or imprisoned and 
the rank and file became completely alienated. The Naxalite 
movement just became a testimony to the consequences of left 
adventurism in the history of communist movement in India. 


Such meteoric rise and fall of a political movement has justifiably 
attracted the attention of social scientists and researchers. Over a 
dozen well-documented books have been published till date analysing 
the various facets of the movement, the political and programmatic 
contradictions which were there within the movement from the very 
beginning and the role of the political and bureaucratic authority in 
dealing with the movement. The book under review is the outcome 
of the author’s painstaking doctoral research on the various phases 
of the Naxalite movement. The analysis has been made most 
systematically with the help of a wide range of data of a first-hand 
nature. 


As a backdrop of his analysis, the author examines the history of 
extremist movement starting from 1948. A significant part of the 
book is the inclusion of 18 hitherto unpublished letters of Charu 
Mazumdar written in the mid-1967 period when the movement of the 
Terai region was at its peak. These letters give us some valuable 
insights regarding the course of the movement. They are indicative of 
'the revolutionary zeal and fervour of Mazumdar. But they also enable 
us to understand why the movement was destined to be a failure. 
First, these letters indicate that Majumdar was definitely relying on 
press reports rather than on organizational network for securing base 
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‘information substantiating the charge that the bourgeois press and 
the Naxalites worked towards a common goal of harassing the 
UF Ministry. Secondly, stray incidents including acts of looting and 
‘arson were taken by Mazumdar as evidences for people’s participation 
in armed struggles. Thirdly, as the whole Terai movement collapsed 
‘immediately after the police swang-into action, there was discernible 
‘trend in Mazumdar’s letters to switch over from mass struggle 
‘to small squad action — a trend which cost them dearly at the final 
phase. Fourthly, Chinese support to the movement became a 
powerful shot in the arm right from the beginning. This also 
‘explains why there was a’ largescale -confusion in the party when 
China disapproved and strongly criticized some of the party’s 
‘crucial tactical lines and slogans in October 1970. ` These documents 
have also been incorporated in the book making it all the more 
valuable. One must congratulate the author for his adroit use of all 
the available materials in analysing the course-of movement in 
the Terai region. , 


In addition to the analysis of the Terai movement, Dr Samanta’s 
- book contains a detailed analysis of the course of extremist movement 
.in Debra-Gopiballavpur, in Birbhum and in the Jungle Mahal area in 
Burdwan. There were some major differences‘in the organiza- 
.tional pattern and the pattern of, participation in each region. 
- Movement, in Debra-Gopiballavpur was largely organized by the 
Presidency consolidation group, in. Birbhum the movement was 
concentrated in urban areas.among the local youth largely, whereas 
that in the Jungle Mahal was organized by a separate organization 
known as the MCC. The author thus strikes a new area not 
covered by any other writer before, through the analysis of the origin 
and activities of the MCC whose ‘theoretical’ postulates and 
organizational pattern was different from those of the CPI (ML). 
Three chapters have. been devoted for these analyses and the author 
has adequately justified his branding of the movement as ‘left 
extremist’. A movement which was supposed to be a forerunner of 
agrarian revolution, a ‘spring thunder’, ultimately degenerated into 
acts of urban vandalism, into the destruction of educational 
institutions, the desecration of statues, killing of political adversaries, 
the traffic police and the like. As the author has shown, “up 
to the end of 1971, as many as 163 persons were killed in Calcutta, 
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of whom 54 belonged to or were associated with the CPI(M), 
44 were policemen and the rest were petty businessmen, alleged 
police informers and members and supporters of other political 
parties” (p. 235). Commenting on this sort of urban vandalism, the 
author has justifiably commented: “It was, in fact, a super- 
imposition of a sort of Latin American doctrine of urban insurgency 
on the Maoist model experimented in India” (p. 234). And the leaders 
were providing justification of these in half-baked revolutionary 
antics to keep up the morale of the activists with a sad disregard 
for any political or humanitarian principle. The situation was not 
much different in the rural areas. Author’s analysis of the class 
background of 31 victims in Debra-Gopitallavpur and 21 victims in 
Birbhum shows that most of them were not ‘class enemies’ in any 
sense of the term. What is more, the real enemies flourished in some 
cases with the help of ‘protection money’. 


The process of disillusionment was very quick in such a situation. 
Even in 1970, Asim Chatterjee wrote to Charu Majumdar: “I told 
my comrades that they would have to sacrifice their lives ... They 
have sacrificed their lives. I want to know where we are going 
wrong” (p. 165). On the programme of annihilation, Chatterjee 
wrote: ‘‘The political line has an appeal for the students, youth, 
middle class, dacoits and lumpen proletariat. The line is much 
nearer to their natural mental trend” (p. 169). When they started 
killing their own party comrades, Suniti Ghosh commented in his 
parting letter to Charu Mazumdar: “The brutal killing of the 
comrades is unmistakably pointing to one thing. The crime is the 
ultimate and irresistible result of a left adventurist and left oppor- 
tunist line” (p. 327). 


The author has examined the movement not only from the theo- 
retical perspective but has also analysed it from below: the nature 
of participation and action at the grass roots level. Thus the income, 
literacy status, occupation and social class background of 800 parti- 
cipants have been analysed in detail whereby the author has come 
to the overall conclusion that the landless and landpoor peasantry 
had little role to play in conducting the movement. Analysis of the 
Naxalite movement from this angle is somewhat unique and the 
author has done well in this regard. The present reviewer only 
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wonders how it was possible to collect first-hand data through 
‘focussed interviews and biograms’ from such a huge number of 
persons given the underground nature of the organization. It is also 
to be mentioned that the decline and disintegration of the movement 
has been explained only-with reference to interna] developments. 
Inclusion of the role of environmental factors, the role of political 
parties, particularly the CPI(M) and the Congress, the press and the 
police, could have made the discussion more meaningful. 


_ The Naxalite movement is a matter of history now. But it has 
been an eye-opener to the Indian communist movement in two ways. 
It has shown how ruthless the ruling class can be in dealing with a 
communist movement. It was first of all used to ensure a split in 
communist ranks. But when the ruling class thought that they 
had outlived their utility, the Naxalites were brutally killed in 
hundreds, sometimes even through the organization of counter- 
revolutionary forces. It has also shown the futility of parodying 
a foreign. model disregarding the contextual and specific factors. 
It has been a lesson to all those who are ‘insiders’ to the 
movement. 


Good documentation and an excellent bibliography are the 
added qualifications of the present work. There is no doubt that 
the book will be extremely-useful both to the specialists and to the 
general public. | 


Department of Sociology SWAPAN K PRAMANICK 
Calcutta University 


R-N Mishra, REGIONALISM AND STATE POLITICS IN INDIA, 
‘Ashish Publishing House, New Delhi, 1984, xii+252 pp., Rs. 150°00. 


Politics, it has been said, ‘is concerned mainly with the question of 
identity and of resources. Regionalism based on ethnicity, in this 
sense, lies at the very heart of politics — for it is basically a struggle 
for command and control over resources, both economic and poli- 
tical, on the part of a group seeking the recognition of its perception 
of itself as a distinct geographical and cultural identity. 
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The momentous decades -since independence in India have under- 
scored the growing relevance of the problem of regionalism ; mean- 
ingful studies of state-level politics have been undertaken by political 
scientists in, this country.. and abroad. The book under review 
provides welcome evidence of continuing scholarly interest in this 
promising area of study. 


The title of the book is, however, likely to mislead the unwary 
reader. For there is only one chapter in the book on the problem 
of regionalism in India in general ; there is also a description of the 
tribal regions of India, tantalizingly brief ( pp. 120-3 ), raising 
expectations that remain unfulfilled. One wishes that the author 
had made clear, through a suitable sub-title, the point that he makes 
in the introduction: “The scope of the present study is limited 
to the problem of regionalism in Orissa in its political ramifications 
as a case study of the problem of regionalism in India” (p. 5). It 
would also have been helpful if the period covered by the study 
(1947-78) had been more prominently indicated. 


Within this limitation, however, it is quite evident that 
Dr Mishra has done remarkably painstaking research. Consistent 
with. the broadly systemic ‘perspective dominant in contemporary 
political science, he has sought “to transcend the method of 
descriptive formalism” (p. 6) by‘ bringing together anthropological, 
geographical and economic data for the proper understanding: of the 
problems of sub-regionalism:in. Orissa. 


The theoretical framework developed ia the first chapter of the 
book is mainly a comparative-historical analysis of the emerging 
forces of regionalism in the western countries during the 19th and 
20th centuries and in India during the years before independence 
‘and after. While Dr Mishra leaves his readers in no doubt about 
' his close acquaintance with the works of all important western and 
Indian scholars on the subject by his copious quotations from their 
writings, one must confess to a certain sense of disappointment at 
the absence ofa close-knit analysis of the nature of the problems 
posed by the emergence of regionalist and sub-regionalist forces in 
the context of the economic and social realities underlying the 
Indian political system. 

13 
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This inadequacy is more than compensated by the author’s 
incisive treatment of the problem of sub-regionalism in Orissa. In 
the chapters that follow the “theoretical framework” we are offered 
a rich fare on the genesis and development of the wide gap, in terms 
of economic and political development, between the highlands and 
the coastal plains of Orissa. Particulary significant are Dr Mishra’s 
observations on the pioneering role of the feudal aristocracy in 
Orissa in fostering regionalist and linguistic sentiments during the 
second half of the last century. The Utkal Sabha (Oriya Associa- 
tion) formed in 1882 under the inspiration of Madhusudan Das, an 
Oriya zamindar, and its successor, the Utkal Sammilani (Utkal 
Union Conference) formed in 1903, were both patronized and 
dominated by the princes and zaminders of Orissa. 


The author goes on to explore with commendable attention to 
detail the changing social bases of regionalism mainly in the coastal 
plains of Orissa; in examining the impact of the creation of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa in 1912 and of the anti-feudal state’s 
people’s movement which was linked to the activities of the Indian 
National Congress, he shows how ethnicity in the narrow sense in 
Orissa was exploited by feudal elements for their political ends. 
The creation of a separate province of Orissa in 1936 and the deve- 
lopment, during the post-independence period have witnessed a 
sharpening of the cleavage between the coastal plains and the high- 
lands ; the former, as the relatively developed part of the state in 
terms of industrialization, urbanization and literacy, has provided 
the leadership for the Congress and the Left parties in the state. 
The high lands, on the other hand, comprising nearly 75% of the 
total geographical area of the state, continues to be backward, repre- 
senting-a curious amalgam of feudal elements interacting with the 
backward classes in general and the numerous scheduled tribes 
in particular. Suggestive in this connection are the findings of 
Dr Mishra’s study of the dimensions of tribal politics (ch v) and of 
the processes of articulation of regionalism (ch vi). He has shown 
that regionalist feelings can cut across caste and class loyalties. The 
Ganatantra Parishad during its heyday was more than merely a party 
of “disgruntled princelings’ ; it drew support and sustenance from 
all social groups in the highland region. At the same time, the 
patterns of coalition politics as well as those of single party 
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-dominance ‘in Orissa demonstrate the continuing importance of 
accommodating sub-regional sentiments. 


One has to ponder over the implications of Dr Mishra’s conclu- 
sion that “It is not class conflict but inter-regional cleavage that has 
characterised politics in Orissa” (p. 227). We can only hope that 
in the Jong run economic realities will prove to be decisive in Orissa 
as also in the rest of India. 


Altogether it must- be said that Dr Mishra has written a very 
important book on the politics of Orissa. It is a pity that several 
linguistic infelicities should ‘mar so scholarly a work. One hopes 
that subsequent (and up-dated) editions of the book will be free of 
these avoidable blemishes. _ 


Maulana Azad College PRASANTA Kumar GHOSH 
Calcutta 


Subir Das Gupta, POLITICAL GROWTH AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT, THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES, Prajna, 
Calcutta, 1984, 299 pp., Rs. 120-00. 


While publications on the. diverse aspects of political development 
in India by the Indian scholars have been fairly persistent since the 
late 1950s culminating into a boom in the early 70s, similar works on 
the esoteric problems pertaining to theories of political development 
are rare or almost non-existent. Surprisingly, the humble beginning 
in this direction in the mid-1970s also coincided with a certain 
crumbling of the early enthusiasm. Viewed in‘ this perspective, 
Dr Das Gupta’s book is both pioneering and challenging. It 
is almost a solitary move in a region left virtually unexplored by the 
Indian authors and bears out a strong determination to wipe out the 
ignominy that plagues our theoretical enterprises in general. It 
is interesting to see how he responds to the challenges revealing the 
relative decline of the syndrome itself. 


The primary objective of the book under review is the delineation 
of “theoretical perspectives.” Do these perspectives constitute the 
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theory or are these the perspectives -of theories? “The volume 
outlines a theory of political growth ... as well as a general theory 
of political development .. °” The author was “intrigued because 
the term political development seemed to include several contemporary 
and sometimes contradictory notions and, theories of political 
development did not seem to indicate any central core-of conceptual 
unity” (p. 1). Such a theory that underlines this ‘conceptual core of 
unity’ is placed at a higher level of generality — it is comparative, 
historical and interdisciplinary. 


- 


Here his task is threefold : first, he investigates into factors 
explaining underdevelopment of political science on the question 
of political development; secondly, he adds new dimensions 
concerning “creation of values” (not just allocation) to what he 
says to be the common place definition of political science, and 
finally, he flushes out concepts from their conventional anchorages 
and redefines them to suit his own theoretical purposes. Regarding 
the first problem, he finds that (Eastonian) “definition of politics as a 
subject-matter of enquiry that most political scientists adhere to” 
(p. 3) is not sufficiently oriented to the syndrome of political 
development. “The unemphasized aspect, at the theoretical level, 
of the activities of political institutions is that they, in the con- 
text of decision-making processes in society, as primary decision- 
makers and as connivers of decisions made in other sectors of 
society, have a direct impact on creation of values and political 
dynamism derived in a fundamental sense from expansion or 
contradiction of decision making.capabilities in society” (p. 3). 


Defining ‘“‘political growth in terms of enhanced per capita 
transformation capacity at the disposal of the community and political 
development in terms of the uses to which these transformation 
capacities are put” (p. 55), he concludes that “newly independent 
nations are poor and the life styles of most people tied to the 
situation of low transformation capacity” (p. 56). He argues, in the 
same vein: “Levelling off.areas of influence, feudal’ or otherwise, 
unaccompanied by a higher per capita transformation capacity does 
not offer any potential for development except through an 
intersectoral redistribution which spanned out for the community as 
a whole is of marginal significance” (p. 56). 
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‘It is not so much to elaborate a generic theory of distribution 
without exclusively founding it on Easton’s version of “authoritative 
allocation of values for a society.” Again, it is possible to link it up 
with the concept of political development, thus defined, as the latter’s 
concomitant. However, from the perspective of developing societies, 
such a theory fails to correlate the activity of ‘high-frequency 
decision making’ with a ‘multiclass community’ (p. 6), since the re- 
quirements of further expansion and fuller utilization-of the existing 
productive potential are in chronic conflict with the distributive 
barriers set to it. As Paul A. Baran contends : “It is needless to 
stress that such a mobilization of the potential economic surplus is 
bound to meet with determined opposition from the property-owning 
strata ...”" (The Political Economy of Growth, New Delhi, People’s 
Publishing House, 1958). In the context of developing societies, one 
must keep in mind that rehabilitation ‘of the lost dimension of 
generation should not hinder us from correct allocation of 
priorities —a cent per cent political question, and should not 
drive us to live in the self-defeatist world of reproduction. This 
calls for a redefinition of countries ‘“‘underdeveloped”, because 
“not only does their actual development fall far short of their 
potential, but also because their capacity for exerting themselves to 
realize their potential is impaired by their internal and political 
structure, and by the dominating effect of the advanced capitalist 
countries which limit their choices all the time” (A K Bagchi, 
The Political Economy of Underdevelopment, London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982, p. 20). l S 


A theory virtually builds its own concepts and not the other way 
round. Concepts do ‘not’ stand in isolation with necessarily 
readymade high theoretic import. The articulation of a' theory 
entails simultaneous effecting of changes in the commonly understood 
connotations in response to the requirements of ‘proposed theoretical 
architecture. What is to ‘be examined is not so ‘much the 
compatibility of the concepts with the theory but very much the 
efficacy of the concepts themselves in resolving problems that their 
conventional connotations pose. A kind of sociological imagination 
that this process presupposes has enabled the author to deal with as 
many concepts as power, social cohesion, leadership, allocation 
of rewards among different functional groups, imbalances as 
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stimulants to growth, social disorganization, etc, and it must be 
stated, with competence. 


Each of these facets might become vulnerable applying different 
sets of criteria which, I am sure, cannot always be accommodated 
within one single paradigm. Issues may be picked up regarding the 
assumption of the atomic unit of individual as a near-autonomous 
(p. 81) self-affirmer (particularly in the working out of meanings), and 
the probability of his being a victim of the pervasive ‘hegemony’ in 
the ascription of meanings may be pointed out. Besides, his ‘counter 
position’ (p. 4) of the concept to Marx’s theory of alienation shades 
into a much-debated domain in which his findings do not always 
represent Marx’s original writings. For example, to mention only 
one, it takes little pains to dispute his thesis that ‘‘Marx’s theory of 
alienation ... is elaborated entirely in the context of capitalist society 
in which technology and contractual freedom of labor permit 
objectification of labor, i.e. large-scale production is possible” (p. 71). 
Alienation, in Marx’s philosophy, is a multidimensional problem 
which dates back even to the primitive society due to the material 
poverty, on the one hand, and helplessness of man before the forces 
of nature, on the other. 


He does not seem to do equal justice to all the themes that he has 
taken up. This may be due to the encyclopaedist coverage of a good 
many number of themes. His analysis encompasses a large number 
of disciplines: philosophy, psychology, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, statistics, and, of course, political science. ' 


On balance, admittedly it is a book with an array of tremendous 
insights running for about 300 pages capable of stimulating further 
studies in different areas. The reviewer desires to draw attention to 
some serious printing errors, which, it may be hoped, would not 
appear in subsequent editions. The need of an index is also 
seriously felt. 


Department of Political Science SAMIR KUMAR Das 
Calcutta University 
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Asok Mukhopadhyay, MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT AND 
ELECTORAL PERCEPTION, World Press, Calcutta, 1986, 
xii+ 149 pp., Rs. 30°00. 


Research work on voting has become very much a popular subject 
among the political scientists all over the world. Some fundamental 
works on elections have also been published in India. But most 
of them deal with either the parliamentary or the state assembly 
elections. Some studies also cover the panchayat elections. But 
municipal election has so far remained more or less neglected. In 
this respect the book under review may be regarded as a valuable 
addition to the literature in the field of psephology. 


The author, a noted writer on local government, tries to assess 
the voters’ orientation and issue perception and also their participa- 
tion in the municipal election in West Bengal held on 31 May 1981. 
He rightly notes the political importance of the election concerned : 
it was held after a gap of about fifteen years, citizens attaining the 
age of 18 years only were allowed to vote in the municipal election 
for the first time in West Bengal and major political parties were 
allowed to participate in the election with the reserved symbols of 
their own. It was also treated by the political parties as a stage 
rehearsal for the 1982 state assembly election. 


Comp:ehensive in character, the book presents, inter alia, the 
backdrop of the election under study (pp. 5-7), the pattern of elec- 
toral alliance (pp. 8-12), the campaign process (pp. 12-16) and the 
campaign issues (pp. 16-18). The book may also be treated as a 
ready reference to answer any major question on municipal election 
procedures. The author neatly depicts the historical background 
of the municipal government and refers to all the relevant acts 
adopted since 1842, The author has also analysed with competence 
the functions and the management structure of municipal govern- 
ment (pp. 25-44). 


Sample survey and data analysis are integral parts of election 
research. For this purpose the.author selected four municipalities : 
Bally, Kamarhati, Krishnagar and Tamluk, situated in four different 
districts. The respondents were chosen from the electoral roll of 
the respective areas by the method of random selection. Finally 
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260 respondents were interviewed. But the area-wise break-up of 
the respondents vary from 42 (Bally) to 85 (Krishnagar). In an 
election study of this nature such an uneven distribution of the 
respondents may affect the findings of the researcher. Perhaps this 
could have been avoided. 


The author has arrived at some interesting conclusions regarding 
the electoral perception in a municipal election. On the basis of his 
work the author finds that “‘caste/community consideration as a crite- 
rion of electoral choice does not seem to have any positive influence 
on the voting behaviour in municipal elections in West Bengal” 
(p. 99). In his concluding paragraph the author rightly notes that 
“it can be said that the new pattern of electoral politics in municipal 
management in West Bengal seems to usher in a new kind of urban 
politics in India. Municipal politics here has largely assumed a 
party political orientation” (p. 106). 


However, it is noticeable that though the study is mainly based 
on data analysis and the data were processed by a computer, the 
author did not try to get a total view of the voters’ mind. He did 
not adopt any multivariate statistical technique. He has arrived 
at some conclusions by examining some contingency tables only. 
Obviously this cannot satisfy a serious student of political analysis. 
Moreover, the author does not mention the table numbers while 
explaining his findings. A reader may find it difficult to correlate 
the explanations given by the author with the data in the tables 
printed under “appendix 1” of the book. 


It is rather surprising for any election researcher to find that the 
author does not think ‘sex’ as one of the most important indepen- 
dent variables in this election study. It is also not clear why the 
study fails to note that education and language policy of the Left 
Front government was the main election issue of the ‘‘anti-left’’ 
parties, particularly to the SUCI in the 1981 municipal election. 
Education and language policy of the Left Front government was a 
matter of great concern mainly to the city and town dwellers. The 
opposition parties tried to seize this opportunity and were very 
much eager to encash it in the municipal poll. In a sense the poll 
verdict could be described as a victory of the education and language 
policy of the Left Front government. 
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As. municipal government and politics still remain a compara- 
tively neglected field of study in India the author was expected to 
include a select bibliography for the future research workers. The 
number of references is not sufficient. It is specially inadequate to 
substantiate the views of the left parties. The Statesman and the 
Anandabazar Patrika cannot be regarded as authentic sources for the 
views of the left parties. They have their own organs, including 
daily newspapers. Still, the book, it may be reasonably expected, 
will draw the attention of all serious scholars interested in urban 
government and politics. 


Department of Political Science Dipak KUMAR NAG 
Fakir Chand College 
Diamond Harbour 
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D. R. Bhandarkar Birth Centenary Volume 

( Released by the Late Indira Gandhi, Former Prime Minister of India ) 
EDITOR : DR. SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, CAL-73 
PRICE : RS. 145:00 ONLY. 


The volume has been given the title Acharya-Vandana, meant as 
it is to pay homage to Acharya Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
(1875-1950) on the occasion of his birth centenary. It contains 
two parts, besides a prasasti on Bhandarkar in Sanskrit in the 
beginning and an Index at the end. , 

Part I (pp. 1-124), entitled ‘Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar’ 
has four sections. Section | incorporates three articles on.the 
academic career and contribution of the great savant. Section 2 
which has an appendix is devoted to reminiscences on and tributes 
paid to that remarkable personality by twenty persons, of whom 
some were his colleagues and some his students. Section 3 running 
to nearly twenty pages in print attempts to enlist the prolific writer's 
published writings and section 4 brings to a point the warmth with 
which the outstanding scholar’s centenary was celebrated. 

Part Il (pp. 125-401) of the volume entitled ‘Research Papers 
on Indology’ incorporates thirty-five learned research papers on 
different aspects of Indology contributed by eminent scholars. 

Contributors to this volume which has nineteen plates in all 
include four former University Vice-Chancellors (R. C. Majumdar, 
S. N. Sen, S. K. Mukherjee and Hiranmay Banerjee), a former Chief 
Justice of Calcutta High Court, Sankarprasad Mitra, and many 
distinguished scholars (A, L. Basham, G. Tucci, L. Roche, K, R. 
Norman, I. W. Mabbett, M. Tatz, M. Kedem,.R. Salomon, J. Irwin 
and others from foreign countries and Sunitikumar Chatterjee, D. C. 
Sircar, C. D. Chatterjee, R. G. Basak, H. D. Sankalia, V. V. Mirashi, 
T. V. Mahalingam, H. V. Trivedi and others from India). 

‘Edited well by...an eminent scholar’ (R. C. Majumdar), this 
‘prestigious volume’ (H. D. Sankalia), ‘a fitting tribute’ (D. C. Sircar) 
to ‘the great savant D. R. Bhandarkar’ is considered as ‘an excellent 
piece of work’ (T. V. Mahalingam), ‘a unique one of such volumes’ 
(C. D. Chatterjee), ‘sure to be received warmly by the learned 
world’ (V. V. Mirashi). 











